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THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 


HE little island of Madeira has received 
; much attention the past ten years, not 
only at the hands of Americans, but from 
our English cousins, on account of the 
healthfulness of the place and the consola- 
tion which it brings to weak chests and 
diseased lungs. It is a Portuguese posses- 
Sion, and lies in latitude 32 deg. 44 min. 
north, and longitude 16 deg. 38 min. west ; 
is about thirty-eight miles long and eleven 
miles broad, and three hundred miles from 
the coast of Africa. The population is less 
than 100,000, but what there is seems made 
up of Portuguese, Moors, negroes, and all 
nations, lazy, indifferent, ignorant, super- 
Stitious and rather immoral, as most of the 
children born have trouble in recognizing 
their fathers, thus verifying the old adage 
that it is a wise child, and so forth. We 
must not be understood as saying that all 
the woman of Funchal, or of the island, are 
immodest and unfaithful to their vows given 

25 


to saints and husbands, because such is not 
the case. There are many noble-hearted 
woman in Madeira, as elsewhere, but the 
climate, the want of education, the fact that 
there is no aim in their lives but to sleep, 
gossip, and eat, all exert a powerful in- 
uence upon the minds of people who do 
not occupy their time with books or studies 
of any kind, and whose whole aim in life is 
to offend the saints by some impropriet 
and then purchase a pardon from an indul- 
gent priest. Then Funchal is a seaport of 
some note, the stopping-place of men-of-war 
of all nations, and the people are poor and the 
officers of the vessels apparently have plenty 
of money, and when they are on shore get 
rid of it as fast as possible. Strauss has 
composed a delicious waltz called “ Women, 
Wine, and Song.” You have all heard it; 


and dull and heavy must be the feet that 
will not move when it is played by an excel- 
lent orchestra. It is a voluptuous tune, soft 
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and dreamy, but full of heart and feeling, 
and to the good waltzer is like the breath of 
spring, or a fine poem. He should have 
dedicated it to Madeira, and played it there 
the first time with an audience of naval offi- 
cérs and young native ladies. How they 
_ would have raved over it and made Strauss 
a saint, one to be worshiped by all light- 
footed humanity, and on Sunday would 
have been heard the twang of the guitar and 
the rapid squeak of the violin, mingled with 
the bass of brass instruments, for the sab- 
bath is a fé¢e day on the island, with religion 
in the morning and fun in the afternoon, as 
in Spanish countries. 

A high range of mountains crosses the 
island, and the highest is Pico Ruibo, about 
6,100 feet above the level of the sea, and 
close at the foot of these mountains nestles 

the valley of Machico, one of the most 
pleasant places on Madeira, with a view of 
the ocean, and kept fresh and sweet by the 
cool breezes of the dark blue sea. Here 
invalids find much comfort if not too far 
advanced in consumption, and they can en- 
dure the bad cooking, fleas, and dirty habits 
of those with whom they take up their 
uarters. But the sick will submit to much 
or the sake of health, lost too often by the 
complete disregard of all the laws of nature 
and common sense, and strive to enjoy that 
which is set before them with the hope of 
soon recovering that which has been so rap- 
idly lost. The expense of living at Madeira 
is not so light as one might suppose, for the 
invalids are looked upon as game for all 
who have dealings with them, and they are 
plundered to the right and left. There are 
other countries where the same custom pre- 
vails, so the island is not alone in this re- 
spect. We have heard of such things in the 
United States, singular as it may seem 

The proper way to travel to the top of the 
mountains is to be drawn up ona sled by a 
yoke or two of oxen, and descend the same 
way. The natives are wonderfully expert 
at this business, and it is rare that an acci- 
dent happens by their carelessness. The 
island is for the most part of volcanic origin, 
though there are now no symptoms of active 

subterranean fires. 

The general appearance of the country is 
exceedingly rugged, and the scenery of the 
grandest character of alpine magnificence 
mingled with landscapes of exquisite loveli- 
ness. “ No artist’s pencil,” says an Eng- 
lish writer, Mr. E. V. Harcourt, “ has ever 
done full justice to the scenery of Madeira; 
what then can be expected from a bare de- 
scription? There is an aerial magic in it 
which you must go thither duly to appre- 
ciate. The various colors of the soil, with 
mingled hues, black, yellow, red, and white, 
the vivid verdure, and the ever-changin 
shadows of the sky, give a warmth of tint oad 


a diversity of efféct which is characteristic 


and striking. Here is not the unintermit. 


ting blaze and eternal blueness of a tropical 
nor the cold haze of a northern atmosphere ; 
but the sunshine is broken and mellowed b 
flitting clouds, and a series of dissolvi 
lights and shades surround you on eve 
side, which must awaken pleasure and 
miration in the breast of the most insensj- 
ble.” The climate of Madeira is singularly 
mild and equable, the mean annual tempera- 
ture of Funchal being about 66 deg. The 
mercury has never been known to fall below 
46 and very seldom falls to 48 
while on the coast it scarcely ever rises 
ae than 80 deg. The average annual 
of rain is thirty inches, and of this 

uantity about one half falls in winter, 

here is usually a rainy period in Septem. 
ber or October, and again in January. From 
peer to June rain falls at intervals, but 
rom June to September the weather is clear 
and settled. 

A_ distinguished physician, Sir James 
Clark, says, “ When we take into considera 
tion the mildness of the winter and the 
coolness of the summer, together with the 
remarkable equality of the temperature dur- 
ing the day and night, as well as throughout 
the year, we may safely conclude .that the 
climate of Madeira is the finest in the north- 
ern hemisphere. That great and lasting 
benefit is to be derived by an invalid froma 
temporary residence in the climate of 
Madeira many living examples sufficiently 

rove.” Mr. John A. Dix, in his “ Winter 
in Madeira,” says, “It is as a winter cli- 
mate that Madeira is sought by invalids, 
and 7 no district or country can be 
found which, for dryness and moderate 
warmth combined, presents so many advan- 
tages. There is scarcely a day on which 
an invalid need be kept within doors -_ 
the whole twenty-four hours on account 
rain; the sun is rarely too warm for exer 
cise in the open air; and with an overcoat 
the cold is never uncomfortable. It would 
be difficult to find a climate within the reach 
of European or American invalids of which 
so much can be said.” 

There are no mines in Madeira, and the 
only metallic product is a little lead. The 
vegetable productions comprise maize, 
wheat, barley, sugar-cane, arrow-root, coffee, 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, beans, 
cabbages, and onions. Among the fruits 
are the oranges, peach, guava, fig, mango, 
pineapple, custard apple, granadilla, banana, 
and apples, pears, cherries, grapes, walnuts, 
and mulberries. There are extensive woods 
of chestnut on the mountains, producing 
great\ quantities of nuts, which form an im- 

rtant part of the food of the people. The 
island produces eighty or ninety plants pe 
culiar to itself, but the greater part of the 
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flora resembles that of the Canary Islands 
and of the regions around the “Mediterra- 
nean. The most remarkable forms of the 
indigenous vegetation are the dragon tree 
and a species of cactus, the latter of which 
exists in great abundance in the lowlands. 
The laurels, of which there are four kinds, 
are also conspicuous ; and the juniper at- 
tains the height of fifty feet and yields a 
valuable scented wood. 

. Madeira has no indigenous land mam- 
mals; but cattle, goats, horses, asses, rab- 
bits, rats and mice have been introduced 


since its meg by the Portuguese. The 
horses are small, but active and hardy; 
they are used only for riding, oxen being 
employed for draught. The only bird pecu- 
liar to the island is a wren, but about thirty 
species breed there, among which are the 
kestrel, buzzard, and barn owl, the black- 
bird, redbreast, goldfinch, quail, partridge, 
woodcock, two kinds of swallows and three 
of pigeons, and the green Canary bird from 
which the domesticated species is derived. 
There are very few reptiles, and none 
poisonous; the most common is a small 
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lizard. About 190 species of fish are found 
near the island, many of which are peculiar. 
Among them are the torpedo, the stag- 
horned fish, striped remora, flying fish, 
sword-fish, trumpet-fish, and several curious 
species of shark, About 1,200 species of 
insects have been enumerated, and about 
11g species of shells have been found, of 
which 111 are peculiar to the island. 

The men are well formed and strong, 
with black hair and eyes; the women are 
“smear far from handsome, though they 

ave fine eyes and a ty lower classes 
are gay, polite, respectful to their superiors, 
industrious, and capable of long-continued 


labor; they are entirely uneducated. The 
upper classes are indolent, and have little 
intellectual cultivation, though they usual] 
learn French or English so as to spe 
those languages. 

Such is Madeira, once so famous for its 
wine. Now the vines are dead and there 
is no more pure Madeira, such as our fath- 
ers fancied and drank at their dinner par- 
ties, and made much of. What is now 
called prime Madeira is mostly manufactured 
to suit the palate. More is the pity, for the 
original wine hada pleasant aroma and was 
a sweet tipple for invalids, and sometimes 
for those who enjoyed good health. 
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SHIPS -OF-WAR 


A LOOK at the engravings which accom- 
pany this article will show the wonder- 
.ful improvement that has been made in 
ships-of-war from the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth of England to the present time. Now 
one of our third-class gunboats would be 
more than a match for half a dozen of the 
unwieldy three-deckers of Spanish or British 
build, while a little two-gun monitor could 
smash a fleet of both nations, even though 
commanded by a HoWe or Nelson. There 
was some tough fighting on the ocean in the 
days of Elizabeth, between the Spanish 
dons and English bull-dogs, and the seas 
were covered with cruisers of the latter na- 
tion, who plundered ships and towns and 
w rich on their prizes. One of the most 
courageous and indomitable of the English 
rovers was Sir Richard Grenville, of Stowe, 
in Cornwall, a gentleman of ancient family 
and large fortune. He hated the Spaniards 
with an exceeding bitter hatred, and again 
and again left his pleasant home in Cornwall 
to roam the seas after the enemies of God 
and man, as he considered them to be. He 
had been eminently successful, both in dis- 
tant expeditions and in repelling the attack 
of the Armada on the English coast itself; 
and his name was a terror to many a Spanish 
sailor. It happened, in the year 1591, that 
a Government expedition was about to sail 
under orders of Lord Thomas Howard, to 
intercept the Spanish treasure-ships on their 
way from the West Indies. Sir Richard 
was appointed second in command, and 
hoisted his flag on board the wire wi the 
rest of the squadron including eight fighting 


IN OLD TIMES. 


ships, with tenders and victualers. The 
account of the action in which the Revenge 
— single-handed for England is as fol- 
ows : — 

Lord Thomas Howard sailed with his 
ships in August, 1591, and after cruising — 
about for some time, put into the Western 
Islands, to recruit his men, ill with scurvy, 
and to wait there for the treasure -ships, 
On the 31st of August, 1591, the look-out 
men reported a fleet in sight, and great was 
the joy and greedy, perhaps, the ecbecusian 
of the English warriors. But a nearer view 
disclosed, not the Spanish treasure -ships, 
but a fleet of fifty-three ships of war, which 
had been equipped and sent out for the ve 
purpose of pouncing on the pouncers. H 
the English crews were on shore, ill, and the 
rest were busy watering and victualing the 
ships. Lord Thomas looked at his vessels 
and sickly crews, and then at the enemy's 
ships, concerning which the cry was still, 
“ They come.” Eight against fifty-three, — 
the disproportion was too great. He deter- 
mined not to try conclusions with them, and 
having recalled his crews by signal, stood 
out of the Bay of Flores, and succeeded in 
getting away. 

There was one ship, however, which did 
not follow. Sir Richard Grenville felt it to 
be almost an immoral act to retreat before a 
Spaniard, and though he was too good an 
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officer willfully to disobey the orders of his 
superior, he was not loth to take advantage 
of some unavoidable delay which occurred 
in getting his men from the shore, to stay 
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behind. The other English ships gained 


_ the offing, and thither, too, was sent the 


master of one of the victualers, who, — 
Sir Richard’s danger, offered to stay an 
share it with him. 

On came the Spanish fleet, off the weather- 
bow of the Revenge. Some of the officers 
remonstrated with the admiral, and advised 
him to crowd all sail and try to outsail the 
enemy ; but Sir Kichard declared “ he would 
much rather die than leave such a mark of 
dishonor on himself, his country, and the 


Don Alonso de Bagan, the Spanish ad- 
miral, bore down-on the Revenge, and be- 
calmed her sails, so that she was not man- 
ageable. The San Philipe,a huge three- 
decker, and a number of other large ships 
came down like vultures on the prey, and 
the battle began. A dreadful fire was kept 
up from the Revenge, which blazed away, 
right and left, with crossbar-shot and grape, 
compelling the San Philipe to drop out of 
the fight, and causing enormous destruction 
to the other ships. On the side of the 
Spaniards the fight was well sustained, 
though they were to some extent embar- 
rassed by their numbers; many of their 

ns, also, being mounted high, could not 
G depressed, and fired harmlessly over the 
heads of the English. 

The battle of fifty-three to one began at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Toward 


- evening, a “double flie boat, of 600 tons, and 


admiral of the flie boats,” with another ves- 
sel, went down, so cut up were they by the 
fire of the Revenge. That good ship was 
dreadfully riddled. At eleven o’clock at 


night, Sir Richard Grenville, 


a second time, was obliged to go below, and 
while his wound was being dressed, he re- 
ceived another severe hurt in the head, and 


the surgeon was killed beside him. Forty 
men out of one hundred and three —all he 
had on board, —were killed, the rest were 
almost all wounded; the ship’s masts had 
been shot away, the rigging was. gone; the 
hull was pierced through and through ; pow- 
der was running short; but Sir Richard’s 
cry was still, “ No surrender !” and when af- 
ter two hours more of the dreadful work had 
passed it was proposed to make terms, the 
admiral advised his men to trust to God’s 
mercy rather than to the Spaniards, and to 
blow up the magazine. how- 
ever, went on board the Spaniard about day- 
break, and surrendered; Sir Richard being 
too ill to prevent him. 

On board the San Paulo, the dying man 
had every attention paid to him; his wounds 
were dressed, and the Spanish officers came 
to condole with him and to admire him. 
Feeling the end to be near, he said in Span- 
ish, that all might understand, “ Here die I, 
Richard Grenville, with a joyful and quiet 
mind, for that I have ended my life as a true 
soldier ought to do, fighting for his country, 
Queen, religion, and honor, leaving behind 
the lastin — of having behaved as eve 
valiant soldier is in his duty bound to do.” 
He died, and the Revenge, the first English 
ship that had fallen into Spanish hands, re- 
fused to survive him. In a storm which 
arose shortly after the action, she sank, with 
two hundred Spaniards on board, “so that 
it may be said the Revenge made good her 
name, and forced the Spaniards to pay dear 
for their victory.” 

This is the battle which Tennyson has 
immortalized in a poem recently published. 
In our days we would call Sir Richard brave, 
but antally pig-headed and.obstinate. From 
a selfish vanity he sacrificed many valuable 
lives. 


THE COCOANUT CRAB. 


1% tropical climates the cocoanut is one 
of the most valuable fruits that a wise 
providence has provided for the wants of 
man. In usefulness and nutrition it ranks 
next to the banana and orange. A green 
cocoanut, fresh from a tree, is about as de- 
licious food as one could wish to eat for des- 
sert. When in its pulpy state, so that the 
meat can be scooped out with a spoon, no 
one will fail to acknowledge its superior 
— In fact it would be difficult to 

amongst the legion of priceless gifts with 


which nature has enriched the human race, 
one more marvelous in its range of usefulness 
than the cocoanut palm. Not only are its 
numerous products capable of being utilized 
in an almost endless number of ways, but 
the tree itself may be viewed in the light of 
a pioneer amongst vegetable productions, 
by whose aid the first links of the great 
pn of plant-life amongst the newly formed 
islands of the Southern and Eastern seas are 
established. In order to see how this great 
work is accomplished, we must first direct 
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our attention to one of the so-called reef- 
ponds of the South Seas. The irregular 
ring of coral reef that encircles the central 
mirror-like pool in all but one narrow space, 
which affords accéss to the interior, has 
been formed by the coral insect, which is 
always at work, rearing his structures di- 
rectly upward until the surface is gained. 
But the action of the waves often breaks 
down part of his work, and the broken frag- 
ments of tide and tempest help to fill up the 
cavities between the surrounding rocks, and 
bring the general mass nearer the true sea- 
level. Shingle, sand, dead and empty shells, 
and sea-weed all help in filling up the deep 
rock pools, and form lurking-places for 
crustaceans who feed on the dead and 
stranded fish, whose bones, with the cast-off 
carapaces of the crabs, and the thorn-cov- 
ered crust of echini, gradually but certainly 
tend to fill up and make the rugged surface 
level. Sea-fowl, wearied by their long and 
devious: flights, now take their rest on the 
newly formed deposits, and add recent 
guano, feathers, and dead birds to the in- 
creasing store. At length the cocoanut, 
driven Tefore the gale from some distant 
shore, comes floating along in its dense, 
tough, boat-like case; and as the breakers 
dash in on the newly formed strand, it is 
cast high and dry amongst the very ele- 
ments best suited to its development and 
growth. Warmed by a tropical sun, the 
germ rapidly shoots forth. The fibres of 
the old husk help to shelter the new root- 
lets, until the young palm, in its pride of 
life and vigor, shoots boldly up heaven- 
ward, bears its ones of rich and massive 
treasures, which, falling on virgin and fer- 
tile soil, in their turn shoot up, fructify, and 
in turn die, to furnish vegetable elements to 
the earth by their decay. As the seasons 
s on, and tropical storms sweep across 
islands and continents, land birds, driven 
from their homes by stress of weather, take 
refuge in the cocoanut grove, and a 
with them in their crops the undigeste 
seeds of the trees and plants indigenous to 
the land they have strayed from. These, 
falling to earth, grow, blossom, seed, and 
pass away, to be replaced by a crowd of de- 
scendants. Other visitors, bird and insect, 
follow in due course, until man, discovering 
the new land, claims it as his own, rears his 
hut amongst the cocoa groves, and avails 
himself of the result of nature’s unerring 
handiwork. 

Thus without labor, or the aid of the ap- 
pliances of semi-civilized life, savage man 
can find the means of subsistence pared 
to his hand. The cocoanut palm, however, 
like most other valuable vegetable produc- 
tions, has had a great deal of attention paid 
to its cultivation and management. Few 


ater height above the sea than 600 feet, 
he range of the cocoa palm is very exten- 
sive, as is found in Africa the East and West 
Indies, South America, and throughout the 
countless clusters of islands which dot the 
Southern seas. Little or nothing is known 
in this country of the different varieties of 
nuts produced in different regions ; but b 
the native cocoanut growers they are as well 
understood as distinctive differences be- 
tween apples and pears grown in our own 
gardens. In the island of Tahiti (in the 
Society group) the natives describe six 
kinds of cocoanuts, all of which are known 
by some particular name. In the island of 
Ceylon four descriptions of nuts are found, 
each kind possessing some peculiar and 
well-marked quality. The ‘emdili, for ex- 
ample, is an extremely attractive, rich-look- 
ing nut; itis of oval form, and of a warm 
orange tint. ‘Great numbers of tembili trees 
are usually cuitivated by Buddhist priests in 
the vicinity of their temples, in order that 
a number of acceptable offerings to place at 
the disposal of the charitably disposed trav- 
eler may be always at hand when wanted. 
There are several sub-varieties of the tem- 
bili, Then there is the edible-skinned 
cocoanut, or wamast; that is of brighter 
color than that just described, and is re- 
markable for the peculiar character of its 
husk. When the outer skin is removed, 
the inner rind quickly changes to a light- 
red color, when it is eaten without prepara- 
tion. This nut is slightly heart-shaped. 
Another description is remarkable for its 
smallness and round form; whilst the most 
common is the ordinary commercial cocoa- 
nut. 
Most of our readers who are in the habit 
of visiting museums or collections of curiosi- 
ties will not have failed to observe speci- 
mens of a large, dark-colored and double- 
shelled cocoanut ; the two cavities or bodies 
being held together by a sort of band, much 
as the Siamese twins were united, only that 
in the case of the nuts the union consists 
merely of shell, instead of vital tissues. 
The origin of these double or sea-cocoanuts, 
as they have been called, long remained 
enveloped in a cloud of dense obscurity, and 
all that was known of them was, that after 
the prevalence of certain winds, they were 
to be found stranded on the coasts of the 
Maldive Islands, and that fortunate marin- 
ers sometimes discovered them floating on 
the waves far at sea. Such nuts as reached 


erty of royalty, and any attempt at con- 
cealment on the part of the discoverer was 
punished by immediate death. 

Extraordinary virtues were in early days 
attributed to these double nuts. Their con- 
tents were considered unfailing antidotes to 


trees of this description thrive well at a 


the most virulent poisons, whilst the fast- 


the shore were considered the sacred prop- — 
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waning powers of the aged were supposed 
to be completely restored by a medicine 

ared from the sea-nut. The value at- 
tached in past times to this production ap- 

rs in these enlightened days perfectly 
Eyelous. We are informed that the Em- 
peror Rudolph II., when in treaty for one of 
thése much-coveted rarities, caused 4,000 
florins to be offered; but, that sum being 
considered by the vendors insufficient, it 
was refused. We find another instance 
in which $2000 was vainly offered for a spe- 
cimen; and a third, where negotiations ar- 


fins lurked by day, but con ted by night 
to visit the 4 where 
of such elephants and tigers as fell in their 
way. To ome submarine griffins was also 
attributed the power of luring ill-fated barks 
within the range of their influence, when 
the hapless mariners navigating the doomed 
ships were instantly devoured. Backed up 
by these fell asseverations and royal preroga- 
tive, it is not to be wondered at that savage 
majesty made a rich harvest of the treasures 
cast upon the strand. The kernel of the 
nut was supposed to possess all the medical 
virtues, at it was directed to be associated 


with a number of ingredients just as useless 


rived at a more satisfacto 
a merchant ship, $ freighted and stored com- 
plete,” being offered. Ignorance and su- 
perstition walking hand in hand, as they are 
always found to do, legends of the wildest 
character were not wanting to add weird 
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termination by 


mystery to the history of the potent double 
nut. A wide-spread belief long prevailed 
that far down in the valleys of the deep 
sea’s bottom grew —— groves of enchanted 
palms, which faded away from the vision of 
any diver hardy enough to attempt to reach 
them; and that amongst these thickets grif- 


and inefficent as the nut itself. We read 
that sea-nut kernel, the antlers of deer, 
pounded and mixed with ebony filings, red 
coral dust, and some other inert trash, was 
capable of restoring decrepit age to the full 
power of youth. The shell is held in high 
repute by the religious mendicants of the 
East as an alms-box. as a notion still prevails 
that there is a powerful attractive influence 
as within it, which seldom fails to ex- 
tract the coin from the pockets of even the 
most reluctant. Did a germ of truth lie hid- 
den in this Old-World superstition, sea 
cocoanut shells would be still at a premium. 
Research has entirely cleared away the mist 
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which so long hung over the origin of this 
interesting production, which is found grow- 
ing in the Seychelle Islands, is now known 
to naturalists as Ladoicea Seychellarum, and 
has been on minute investigation found to 
contain no virtues whatever to recommend 
it beyond those possessed by any other 
member of the cocoanut family. To return, 
then, to the common cocoanut of commerce, 
we find it, when growing in favorable locali- 
ties, and within the influence of the sea 
breeze, reaching an altitude of sixty to 
eighty feet; but it is rare to find a stem 
measuring much over two feet in diameter 
at the base of the tree. 

Artists are fond of representing palms of 
this description growing upright, but it is 
rare indeed that one can be found which 
does not deviate considerably from the per- 

ndicular. In fact, almost every imagina- 

le angle of inclination may be studied in a 
grove of cocoanut palms.; trade and other 
prevailing winds often influencing their line 
of droop or direction. 

The rough, scale-like, and pitted nature of 
the bark, which prevails throughout the 
length of the trunk, depends on the pro- 

essive casting off of the old and matured 
Senda, as the tree shoots upward and the 
head increases in altitude. This condition 
of matters is taken advantage of by the 
cocoanut growers, as we shall see as we 
proceed, and it is not these alone who avail 
themselves of the uneven, rasp-like nature 
of the palm trunk as a means by which the 
treasure of the crown may be reached. 

If the reader will accompany us on a 
ramble through a wild cocoanut grove situa- 
ted on one of the coral islands we have en- 
deavored to describe, we will show him 
piles of riven cocoanut husks, broken shells, 
tufts of tangled coir or cocoa fibre, and nu- 
merous deep subterranean burrows beneath 
the roots of the trees. The fragments of 
husk, shell, and fibre we have seen are the 
results of the depredations of the ou ou, or 
great cocoanut crab, the Birgus latro of 
naturalists, and the holes in the earth are 

‘its dwelling-places. The annexed illustra- 
tion represents one of these robber crabs. 
We are not of opinion that, as some observ- 


ers have stated, the crab possesses the 
power of ascending trees but slightly out of 
the perpendicular; we rather incline to the 
belief that the fruit of trees growing ata 
considerable angle, and that naturally fall- 
ing to the earth, constitute the principal 
food supply of the crab. The immensely 
powerful and heavy nippers possessed by this 
creature enable him to rend asunder the tough 
envelope of the encased nut with the great- 
est ease. The husk being torn and slit 
open, the nut is laid bare; and this the 
crab attacks by perforating one of the three 
round marks found on the end of every 
nut. These are devoid of shell, and are 
easily broken through and converted into 
one orifice by a series of heavy and well-di- 
rected blows which are dextrously delivered 
by the crab, who makes use of his large nip- 
pers as a hammer, and when the shell gives 
way, inserts his narrow-pointed or extract- 
ing nippers, and proceeds to feast on the 
dainty, won by cunning and strength of 
claw.. Such cocoa fibre as may be formed 
during the process of nut opening, the 
Birgus latro carries carefully away to his 
den, cards it up, and lays it aside, to be 
used as a shelter or nest when the period of 
shell-shifting and seclusion arrives; and it 
is most curious that as this period ap- 
proaches a natural reservoir placed beneath 
the tail gradually fills with clear, limpid oil, 
to the extent of a quart or more in large 
specimens. This oil serves by absorption 
to supply the waste of the tissues during a 
species of hybernation which takes place 
during the formation of the new shell, just 
as the fatty deposits laid up in the tissues of 
the bear, during his autumn feastings on 
ripe fruits and honey, enable him, like a 
lamp slowly burning, to support the feeble 
flame of life until spring and plenty come 
again to earth and him. The cocoanut 
crab, although a denizen of the grove, pays 
occasional visits to the sea, near which his 
infant progeny are brought to light. He 
performs some rather odd freaks on these 
sea-side excursions, but a consideration of 
them, together with a further history of the 
cocoanut and cocoanut consumers, we have 
not time to note in our present number. 
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Strait of Magellan. 


STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


[* our youth we had in common with the 
mass of our contemporaries learned 
something of this strait; but our knowledge 
was confined to the ability to point out its 

sition on the map. It was not until we 
ad crossed the equator, and the Magellan 
clouds were pointed out to us, that we gave 
the place any serious thought. Even then, 
although they, among our shipmates who 
had both rounded and doubled Cape Horn, 
gave us glowing descriptions of its bleak 


shores and rapid currents, we could form no 
conception of the rigors of the climate of 
this region. We certainly did not know that 
its winter months are the most pleasant, 
while its summer is characterized by such a 
quick succession of terrific gales as to al- 
most justify one in saying that the storm is 
incessant. 

The Strait of Magellan or Magalhaens 
divides our continent from the island of 
Terra del Fuego. Its eastern entrance is 


ORANGE HARBOR, STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


— miles broad, with Cape de las Virgenes 
on the mainlaad in 52 degrees 18 minutes 
south latitude, on one side, and Cape del 
Espirita Santo on the other, in 52 degrees 
42 minutes south latitude, on the largest of 


the islands comprising Terra del Fuego. 
The last-named cape is also known as Queen 
Catherine’s Foreland. Its western entrance 
is between Cape Victory in 52 degrees 16 
minutes south latitude, and Cape de los Pil- 
ares in 52 degrees 46 minutes south latitude, 
and is thirty-three miles wide, Its total 
length is about three hundred miles from 
_longitude 68 degrees 20 minutes west, to 75 
ey west. It varies very much in width, 
and, at Cape Orange, is only one and a half 
miles broad. Its shores are high and bold, 
- rising, here and there, to an elevation of 
from two to three thousand feet. Its navi- 
gation is difficult. The rise and fall of the 
tide on the Patagonian side is, in some 
Ease, fifty feet. The strait was discovered 
y Magalhaens, the great Portuguese navi- 
gator, while in the service of Spain, and 
called, in honor of him, Strait of Magalhaens. 


ree Spaniards changed the name to Magel- 
an. 

‘Orange Bay, Terra del Fuego, is in lati- 
tude 55 degrees 31 minutes south, and 
longitude 68 degrees 2 minutes 30 seconds 
west, and is one of the few good harbors 
on this dreary coast. It is commodious 
enough to contain a squadron of line-of-bat- 
tle ships, and is perfectly safe. The depth 
close to the shore is three fathoms, and no- 
where exceeds twenty, with a fine sandy 
bottom. 

Rounding Cape Horn, though not ve 
pleasant, is comparatively safe. Hence, al- 
though navigators sometimes pass from 
ocean to ocean through this strait, it is a 
—- in our mind whether. or not the 

anger of ee one’s vessel with the 
land is offset by the advantage gained, which 
must be important to induce such prudent 
men, as our ship-masters as a class are, to 
run such risk. Strong currents and danger- 
ous winds render it hazardous to enter this 
desolate labyrinth. The coast, composed of 
granite and basaltic rocks, is inaccessible in 
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many places. Innumerable ge and 
other birds of the Antarctic flock here un- 
molested ; and seals sport in the bays or 
repose their unwieldy bodies on the beach. 

On the east the strait is confined by steep 
rocks; and, near the middle, there is a large 
basin where Port Famine is situated. Here 
the colony of Cindad Real de Felipe was 
founded by the Spaniards ; and the settlers, 
owing to unexpected misfortunes, perished 
from hunger. But Port Famine must not 
be judged by its frightful name ; the adja- 
cent country is well stored with game, it 
produces some fruit, and lofty trees are not 
uncommon. On the west the confines of 
the Andes, on the northern side, are covered 
with thick forests, and whole trees are some- 
times borne down by the Gallego and other 
rivers to the strait. 

This region can be scarcely referred to 
without suggesting thoughts of the inhabit- 
ants of Patagonia, concerning whom mar- 
velous accounts have been given. The most 
we can do within our limits is to cite briefly 
from a few writers. Admiral Byron tells us 
(see Hawkesworth’s collection) that he saw 
them. “ The commodore, having landed with 
a few of his men, made the savages sit down 
near him: hedistributed some toys amongst 
them, and observed that, notwithstanding 
their being seated, they were taller than 
himself when he stood upright.” In “ Voy- 


age de Don Pernetty,” t. 2, we read that M, 
Ducios measured the shortest man he saw 
amongst them, and his height was more than 
five feet eleven inches; the rest were much 
taller. They sang and danced like the is. 
landers of the South Sea, and their hospital- 
ity was of that rude sort which distinguishes 
the savage. They were stout and well pro- 
portioned, and for that reason did not at 
first sight appear very tall. Their caps were 
covered with feathers, and their clothes con- 
sisted of guanaco-skins. They ate vora- 
ciously, and drank whatever was offered 
them, among other things three pints of seal- 
oil. 

M. Duclos’s statements are corroborated 
in an account of a voyage made by some 
Spaniards to the Strait of Magellan (Viage 
al estrecho de Magathaens, Madrid, 1788), 
The tallest person that they measured was 
more than — feet, and nearly five round 
the waist. We may conclude from these 
observations made at different times during 
the course of three centuries that the Pata- 

onians are a tall race, whose mean height 
is from six to seven feet. On the other 
hand, Wood and Narborough, two navigators 
of the reign of Charles II., maintain that the 
men on this coast are of moderate stature. 
But we have seen many tall men there, and 
some who were not larger than ordinary 
people 


THE SCORPION’S HEART. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


Su Y and sweet, o’er the waves of the bay, 

Minstrels of summer are singing tonight; 

Singing farewell to the swift. ng day; 
Singing their welcome to Sleep and her light, 


olus smiles, and my boat sails 
ar from the inlet awa o’er the sound 
, Straight as the moon ms swee! 
I bor course for a loved island groand. 


By the dull red light of “‘ The Scorpion’s Heart,” 
That majestically burns in the far southwest, 

I am gliding away on the wings of an art 
Whose influence of glory my spint has blessed. 


And, while that star burns over my brow, 

I know that the path of my sailing is true: 
I know, by the rapture that thrills even now, 

‘Our harbor of meeting will soon be in view. 
I know, till the glance of our signal blaze 

Is hid by the curtain of shadowy land, 


Brooxuine, Aucust 8. 


Out on the waters m: will 


But ocean is growing most strangely serene, 
The minstrels of summer have flown from the deep, 
King Morpheus now is reigning supreme, 
And mighty Zolus surrenders to Sleep. 


My boat drifts on with the outgoing tide, 
And the island at last is plainly in sight: 

Still the beach is dim and or o’er the wi 
Where my lady is waiting for me tonight, 


And “The Scorpion” sinks in the violet west 
Till its glimmer is near old Tena’s black line; 
Till lances of fear are cutting my breast 
Lest my lady shall lose her true-lover’s sign. 


But a wind-spirit wakes, and boat flies on 
les surf Treaker-drams roll, 


Flies through the surf w 
to the shore, W ere in raptures new-born 
d 
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Marian’s Old Aunt. 


MARIAN'S OLD AUNT. 


BY MISS ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


(No. 3.—Comp.ete in Four Numpgrs.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


T nine o’clock the next morning a cab 
came to the door of Holly Bank, and 
four people, with a moderate amount of lug- 
gage, were conveyed to the Whiteford Sta- 
tion. The party consisted of Miss Gilmour, 
Marian, the invalid, and the servant Bar- 
bara. Then the house was shut - doors 
and windows bolted and barred, the keys 
confided to one of Miss Gilmour’s humble 
Whiteford acquaintances, and the two other 
servants departed with their frugal board- 
es to their respective homes. 
The travelers reached Glasgow in safety, 
but all considerably fatigued. The sudden 
start, for which none of them had been pre- 
pared the day before, had given Marian and 
the servant nearly a whole night’s work of 
packing and arranging ; and the excitement 
of the journey to three people so unaccus- 
tomed to traveling had still further exhaust- 
ed them and Miss Gilmour. Neil, too, was 
weak and worn out; and in spite of her own 
fatigue and inexperience, Marian had to un- 
dertake the management of the party on 
their arrival, to find rooms, give orders, and 
attend to everybody’s comfort before she 
was able to think of herself. 

At last, half dead with a racking head- 
ache, she found herself at liberty to sit 
still and rest in the little bedroom which she 
shared with her aunt in the lodging, which, 
after much trouble, Miss Gilmour had at 
last decided on taking. It was a comfort- 
less place enough, but Neil seemed to pre- 
fer the situation of it, and there they had 
settled themselves for the present. 

Miss Gilmour was resting on the hard 
sofa ina corner. Presently Marian would 
be required to assist in unpacking the boxes. 
She had found out that she would have time 
to post a letter before tea; and not _— 
to get out pen and ink, she took a penci 
and scrap of paper, and wrote a few hasty 
lines to Frank. Her head ached, she was 
sick and dizzy with fatigue and pain, and in- 
eed she hardly knew what she was writing. 
But she would not lose a day in telling him 
what had happened to her. 

“DEAR FRANK,” she wrote, “I am here 
in Glasgow, —— Street. I forget the num- 
ber, but I will write again when I know ex- 
actly where we are going to, so you need not 


write here, for we are not to stay more than 
a few days, if so long. I can hardly tell 
you what has made Aunt Sarah resolve so 
suddenly on coming here. I think she 
wished that Neil should have a change, and 
should see a doctor here, and you know she 
is not well herself. She talked today of go- 
ing to some English watering-place, but 
nothing is settled yet. I am so tired, I can 
hardly write. I have been thinking all day 
of your plan; I don’t yet know what to say. 
Perhaps we shall be at home again soon, 
and then we could talk about it. I cannot 
write more. Good-by, dear, dear Frank. If 
I do not see you again— Aunt Sarah is 
calling me, and I must go out to post this 
myself.” 

She thrust the penciled scrap into a stray 
envelope, addressed it, and, making a hasty 
excuse to her aunt, set out with her letter to 
the nearest post-pillar, It was well, she af- 
terward thought, that she had been able to 
write that night. Her aunt was ill all next 
day with one of her old spasmodic attacks. 
The day after, too, was spent in attendance 
on her, and in looking for another lodging, 
Miss Gilmour having taken a dislike to 
their present one. A week passed before 
it was decided whether they were to remain 
in Glasgow or not. 

Meantime, Neil Gilmour grew better. 
He seemed to like being in Glasgow; and 
one evening Miss Gilmour told Marian that 
it was to please him that she had come here. 
He, on the other hand, informed her that 
the principal reason for their hurried depart- 
ure from Holly Bank had been Miss Gil- 
mour’s dread of being obliged at last to see 
Everard Crawford. Marian believed that 
both explanations were true. Her aunt ap- 
peared quieter and easier in her mind, and 
even, aiter a few days, began to grow 
stronger, and to seem to enjoy the walks, 
which she could now take without fear of 
meeting any of the Crawfords. As for Neil, 
he was out a great deal, and seemed to have 
found business in the town which occupied 
him for some hours every day. He told 
Marian at last, but under the seal of se- 
crecy, that he was making some arrange- 
ments with a person whom he had met in 
Glasgow, and whom he had formerly known 
in Australia, which would enable him by 
and by to carry out the idea of returning 
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there, of which he had already spoken, but 
which he did not yet venture to talk of to 
Miss Gilmour. 


Marian and he were, by this time, on such 
easy, friendly terms, that sometimes she al- 
most forgot the relation in which’they had 
formerly stood to each other; but now and 
then a look or speech of Miss Gilmour’s 
would abruptly remind her of her aunt’s de- 
sire that the old relation should be renewed, 
and the pain which. this. gave her would be 
increased when she saw the troubled, de- 
sponding expression which came over 
Neil’s face, and the look with which he re- 
garded her. He was careful, indeed, to say 
nothing which could wound her; and she 
was so grateful to him for his faithful fulfill- 
ment of his promise to her, that she could 
almost have felt angry with Frank for the 
hatred with which she knew he regarded 
him. But with all his evident. anxiety to 

lease her, Neil could not conceal either 

rom her or her aunt that he was far from 
happy; and she was haunted by a continu- 
ally recurring sense of remorse, which spoilt 
all the comfort she might otherwise have 
found in his kindness. 

One day, at last, both her gratitude and 
her self-reproach came to aclimax. Miss 
Gilmour had begun to be restless and discon- 
tented, and to view Neil’s long absences in 
the city with impatient suspicion; she 

essed that he was making preparations 
or his -return to Australia, and determined 
to frustrate them. Suddenly, therefore, she 
announced that they were to leave Glasgow 
that day. He remonstrated; and her sus- 
picions being confirmed, she broke into a fit 
of jealous anger, bidding him beware how 
he tried to leave her again without her per- 
mission, and ordering Marian instantly to 
prepare for their departure, without saying 
where she intended to go. Marian, how- 
ever, believed that they were about to return 
to Holly Bank, and, in her joy, she destroy- 
ed a long letter which she had written at in- 
tervals to Frank, but in which she had 
spoken despondingly about the chances of 
their speedy meeting. It was better not to 
send him this dreary letter now; she would 
soon be near him again. She was growing 
painfully impatient to see him, for the ten 
days of their separation had seemed terribly 
long ones, and she had not been able to 
hear from him, never knowing what address 
she might safely send him. 

The letter was destroyed, and they were 


on their way to the station, when Miss Gil- 


mour informed her companions that she 
meant to go toasmall sea-bathing village 
on the coast, not very far, however, from the 
town they were leaving. Neil Gilmour was 
relieved; Marian was in despair. But she 
consoled herself with the determination of 
writing now to Frank at all hazards of miss- 


ing his reply. She had been vainl i 
men, FF the answer she was to 
his last proposal, at one moment longing to 
escape from her present discomforts, and to 
be with him again; once more resting hap. 
pily on his love and care, resolving to write 
and agree Emapragirn | to do whatever he 
wished, and to go with him anywhere. But 
the next moment she would blame herself 
for thinking only of her own happiness, and 
she would remember what he had said of 
his reluctance to leave his profession, and 
of the great risk which would attend his 
emigration venture. He was “ willing to 
marry her.” The words had jarred on her, 
in spite of the smile with which they had 
been spoken. She had never doubted his 
willingness and his affection. But was it 
right, was it even prudent, to accept the 
sacrifice he offered to make for her? Ought 
she to allow him to leave his country, his 
home, the profession and the society which 
he liked, that he might bury himself with 
her alone in some distant corner of the 
earth, from which it might never be in their 
power to return? Ah! if her aunt would 
only be a little generous to her. If she 
could only bring Frank a sum sufficient to 
prevent his having to leave the army, she 
would be content, and she thought he, too, 
would be content with that. 

But she must write to him at any rate, 
She trembled with undefined anxiety as she 
thought how many days had passed since 
she sent off her last hurried note. She had 
scarcely settled in their new quarters when 
she began to write him another letter ; she 
was writing on the very evening of their ar- 
rival, when Neil came into the room. He 
had been trying, with some success, to 
smooth down Miss Gilmour’s irritability, 
and had prevailed on her to go out with him 
for a stroll, partly, as Marian felt, that she 
might be left in peace. He came in now 
alone, and sat down near her. She put 
aside her letter. 

“Go on with your writing,” he said, as 
he threw himself wearily into his chair. 
“ Aunt Sarah has gone to bed.” 

“I can finish my letter afterward. Thank 
you, Neil, for making her goout. She will 
sleep better, and be in better temper to- 
morrow.” 

“1 don’t know about the temper she may 
be in tomorrow; but I think, Marian, I ’ve 
done some good tonight, — for you, at 
least.” 

“Yes, you have.” 

“You mean, | ’ve helped you to get your 
letter written. Yes; but I ’ve done more 


than that. You’re writing to Mr. Craw- 
ford, are you not?” 

“ Yes, — to Frank at least,” said Marian, 
with a half-apologetic blush. 

“ Of course, — to Frank Crawford.” He 
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used, and a sort of irritable sigh escaped 

im. Then checking it, he went on cheer- 
fully ; but she could see that the cheerful- 
ness was, as usual, forced, y 

“ Well, you can tell him — Or stay. It 
is to his brother you must write, Your 
aunt says she will send no message to 
Frank ; in case he should think it necessary 
to come here to thank her, I suppose. But 
you are to write to Mr. Everard Crawford, 
and to say, that on consideration of his last 
letter to her, — the truth is, she has never 
been quite satisfied about the answer she 
made you send him, — she is now willing to 
agree in part to what he asked, and to set- 
tle on you five thousand pounds in the. 
mean time. This she considers an ample 
provision for you, and she will undertake to 
dono more. Ifthey are not satisfied with 
this, she desires that there may be no furth- 
er correspondence either with her or with 
you. There, Marian, | ’ve told you the mes- 

e you are to send in her own words, so 
you had better report it carefully; but I 
suppose you may add anything you please 
from yourself. Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied!” Marian gasped. “ O Neil, 
is it true? What have you done?” 

“Yes; I don’t deny it has been my do- 
ing,” said he, smiling. “ But are you satis- 
fied?” 

“Your doing! But tell me— Oh, yes, 
es; lam satisfied? Aunt Sarah agrees, 
then? She will Jet me marry him?” 

She burst into tears of joy. Then, recol- 
lecting herself, as he remained silent, she 
tried to compose herself. “Ah, Neil, I 
know this has been your doing ! But how 
— how have you managed it ?’ 

“ By a little compromise, that’s all. I’ve 
told her that it’s no use for her to expect 
that you will marry me, and that she had 
better, therefore, let you marry the other. 
And I’ve promised to give up my own 

lans, and to remain at Holly Ban with 
er. Good heavens, what a life it will be! 
But never mind; I don’t mean to grumble, 
Marian, — if she will give you some of her 
money at once, and allow you to be hap- 
py in your own way. There’s only one 
thing I would like you to promise me in re- 
turn for anything | may have done. This 
idea of your settling at Ellisdean, I —1 
would rather you did n’t do that.” 

“ Settling at Ellisdean !” 

“Yes; on that farm, you know.” 

Then by degrees Marian became enlight- 

ened as to the purport of the letter which 
had been so unceremoniously answered. 
* “Oh! and I never knew it; and I never 
said anything to Frank about it; and 1 did 
not rightly understand what he said to me. 
What must they have thought!” 

“Well, it is easy for you to explain every- 
thing now.” 


“ Ah, yes; 1 must write at once; I must 
explain everything. I see now. Oh, if I 
had only known before ! ” 

“You haven’t answered me, though. 
Will you promise me that you won’t stay 
near Holly Bank after you are married? ” 

Marian gave the promise, and tears of 
emotion and gratitude were in her eyes 
again as she did so. But, turning abruptly 
from her, Neil began to pace up and down 
the room. She was startled at the sudden 
Strange fit of irresolution and excitement 
which seemed to have seized him. Was he 
repenting his generosity ? 

“ Marian, Marian, you used to care for 
me!” he exclaimed suddenly. “If I 
thought you had any pity for me still, — if I 
did n't know that you hate the sight of 
me,” — 

“I don’t hate the sight of you,” she said, 
trembling, but concealing her alarm as well 
as she could. 

“You wish me out of your way; you 
would do anything to get rid of me.” 

“ Indeed, no. You have been so good to 
me. 

“ Pshaw! Hasn’t my coming back 
spoiled all your comfort, — made a quarrel 
between you and your aunt, — interfered 
with all you had set your heart on ? ” 

“ Why speak of that now, when you are 
helping to make up our quarrel ? ” 

“Don’t be too sure that it is quite made 
up,” he said bitterly ; “ you might find it 
convenient — to forget that I had tried to 
help you.” 

“ No, no; I will never forget that. But 
don’t let us speak more about that. It is 
getting so late too” — 

“And you want to write your letter. 
Well, well. There, — good-night, Marian ; 
I didn’t mean to frighten you.” 

“I’m not frightened; I am only very, 
very sorry.” 

“You are frightened too, though; and 
therefore, as I say, you would be glad to get 
rid of me for ever and ever. Good-night.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


N spite of Neil’s outburst, which vexed 
her, and disturbed her peaceful inter- 
course with him for some time, Marian was 
now very happy. She had written to Frank 
at last, and such a loving, cheering, hopeful 
letter, that sometimes she would blush, and 
laugh to herself over the sentences which 
dwelt in her memory, and even torment her- 
self a little with the fear that her joy over 
her aunt’s concession had been expressed 
with almost too confident gladness. Might 
Frank not think that she was a little too 
easily contented with what her aunt had of- 
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fered, too certain that he would be contented 
too? When she remembered Miss Gil- 
mour’s first promises, and contrasted them 
with her present one, she felt that Frank 
had some reason to be dissatisfied still, al- 
though for her own _ she would have 
thought herself liberally provided for with 
one half of the offered sum. 

She was disappointed, but not much sur- 
— when two or three days passed and 

rought no letter from Ellisdean. She knew 
that Frank might not have been there or at 
Whiteford. But she had, half by accident, 
inclosed her letter to him in the one she had 
written to Everard, whom she had asked to 
forward it; and now she was glad she had 
done so, as she recollected that there had 
once been some mistake about the forward- 
ing of a letter which had come for some one. 
Everard, with his business-like habits, was 
sure to make no mistake. He might be de- 
laying to reply to her aunt’s communication 
until he had seen his brother; but at any 
rate he had read Marian’s own part of the 
letter, and she might be satisfied that he and 
the rest of the family understood now her 
— to them for the last endeavor they 

made to adjust matters. 

To her comfort, Miss Gilmour seemed 
contented to remain where they were, and 
day by day she kept looking for the letter 
which she was now sure not to miss. Still 
it did not come. Then she grew uneasy. 
Could her own letter have been lost? But 
she had posted it herself, quite safely. An- 
other letter, which she had sent by the same 
post to one of the servants at Ellisdean, had, 
she knew, been duly received. She had 
written to the housemaid who usually attend- 
ed her, to desire her to search for a little 
trinket which Lady Augusta had given her, 
and which she had lately missed; and not 
liking to confess her carelessness, and feel- 
ing, Gestden: shy of being the first to write 
to Kate or her mother, after what she fan- 
cied had been a slight show of coldness on 
their part, she had sent the woman an ad- 
dressed envelope, with directions to write to 
herself. The ornament she had lost, a mere 
common little trifle, had been found, and 
sent to her as she desired. What reason 
had she, then, for doubting if her other let- 
ter had reached its destination? 

But as days went on, and no answer came 
from either Frank or his brother, another 
more dreadful but quite as probable expla- 
nation of their silence came more and more 
forcibly to her mind. It was long years af- 
ter before Marian could bear to recall the 
growing, steadily deepening misery of those 
slowly succeeding days. 

Until now, she had scarcely thought of the 
sentence, which, according to her aunt’s de- 
sire, she had put into the letter to Everard. 


from her own mouth before the letter was 
written; and in her gg and gratitude, 
this one sentence in particular had not 
seemed harsh to her when all the others 
were so unexpectedly conciliatory. Now 
she remembered it with different feelin 

“If Frank does not think five thousand 
pounds enough there must be an end at 
once of the engagement. Miss Gilmour 
* will not let her niece marry any one who is 
so ready to bargain about money’” (this 
phrase was Miss Gilmour’s own contribu- 
tion to the epistle), “and she says there 
must be no more writing, and no more com- 
ing to Holly Bank.” 

Then was this the reason of there bei 
“no more writing,” that five tho 
pounds was of considered enough ? 

But it could not be so. Even out of ordi- 
nary civility, —and Everard was the last 
man to fail in that, — he would have written 
at least some kind of a reply to Marian’s 
letter. And Frank —was it likely that he 
would allow their en ment to terminate 
in this blunt fashion t was impossible — 
impossible ! 

ut the time went on. A whole fortnight 
passed. Miss Gilmour alternately inveighed 
against the insolence of the Crawfords in 
treating her last offer with this scornful si- 
lence; and when Marian, in despair, re 
minded her of the desire she herself had 
ae in her letter, turned on her with 
a kind of triumphant satisfaction that was 
still harder to bear. Twenty times the girl 
was on the point of writing again, in the an- 
guish of her uncertainty and suspense, and 
as often the horror of seeming to press for 
a favorable answer, to offer herself to those 
who were in so little hurry to receive her, 
made her throw down her pen, and wait in 
wretched but still flickering hope for the 
next post-hour. At last, in one of her de- 
spairing journeys to the postoffice, through 
a storm of wind and rain, she caught cold, 
The fever into which she had already been 
working herself, from anxiety and loss of 
rest and food, increased the slight ailment 
into a sharp fit of illness, and she was con- 
fined to bed for a week. 
She had never been really ill before, 
though she was not naturally very robust. 
Her aunt, startled at the unusual sight of 
her prostration, was kind to her; and though 
the ill-tempered maid-servant’s coarse na- 
ture was untouched, and she only grumbled 
viciously at the additional trouble which 
Marian’s illness gave, Miss Gilmour herself 
waited on her niece, and did her best, in an 
awkward and sufficiently ungracious way, to 
relieve her sufferings. And wher. she grew 
better,’ Neil, with far greater sympathy and 
dexterity, undertook the same office, and sat 
by her, read to her, sauntered by her side 


She had gone to receive her instructions 


when she was able to go out, and made her 
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lean on his arm when she was tired. She 
was much obliged to both her nurses, and 
especially touched by her aunt’s unlooked- 
for kindness. But her heart was sadder 
and heavier than ever, and weak as she was, 
she began to try to compose a letter to 
Frank, not quite sure whether she would 
send it or not, but unable to keep her anx- 
jety and trouble any longer to herself. 
“Then one day her aunt, not without some 
hesitation and show of pity for her, brought 
her a newspaper, and pointed out to hera 
ragraph. It was about the departure for 
India of the —th regiment, — Frank’s regi- 
ment; and his name was mentioned amongst 
those of the officers who had gone with it. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


UCH wonderment had been excited in 
Whiteford during the past few months 
by the events which had been taking place 
in the household of the eccentric old lady, 
who had hitherto lived so unsociably apart 
from her neighbors. There was, first of all, 
her niece’s engagement to young Crawford ; 
then the return of Neil Gilmour, and a re- 
ported quarrel with the Crawfords over 
marriage settlements; the sudden 
disappearance of the family from Holly 
Bank, which remained still shut up, thoug 
the summer was far advanced. At first, no 
one knew where they had gone. Miss Gil- 
mour, in her anxiety to escape from the per- 
secution with which she considered herself 
threatened by the Crawfords, had confided 
her plans to nobody. She had indeed no 
plans, and had only made up her mind to go 
to Glasgow, on hearing Neil talk of having 
business there. She wished to please him, 
to keep watch still over him; and though 
she had some idea of going to Leamington, 
where she had once Freak the waters lon 
, and fancied them beneficial, she dread- 
the long journey, and was glad to decide 
on a place that was more easily accessible. 
For the same reason, and because Neil re- 
quired, as he said, to be in Glasgow once or 
twice again, in order to break off the ar- 
rangement he had been making with his 
friend to return to Australia, she had at last 
determined on spending the rest of the sum- 
mer at the Bridge of Allan, where mineral 
waters were also to be found, and where she 
fancied that Marian, in the enjoyment of the 
new scenery, and new country walks, in 
which she seemed to find pleasure, would 
— forget Frank Crawford than at Holly 


Before long, it became known in White- 
ford that Miss Gilmour had settled herself 
at the little Stirling watering-place, which 
had not then quite reached its present size. 


And by and by other reports began to cir- 
culate, reports which gradually reached 
Ellisdean, but which Frank, now on his 
way to India, did not hear until some time 
later. No suspicion of such reports, how- 
ever, came to Marian. She was well again 
now, at least in body, and her returnin 
strength was proved by the walks whic 

dually grew longer, and in which she was 
requently, though not always, accompanied 
by Neil. She preferred being alone, and, 
to do him justice, he generally tried to avoid 
thrusting his company on her. But Miss 
Gilmour often insisted on their going out 
together, and then Marian, afraid of seem- 
ing ungracious and suspicious, and willing 
to content her aunt in small matters, sub- 
mitted. Nor were these expeditions very 
disagreeable. It was something to be able 
to walk fast again, and if sometimes his step 
at her side brought to her shrinking mind 
the recollection of another step that would” 
never linger near her again, he at least tried 
to drive away sad memories, by talking of 
his own travels and adventures; and now 
and then she found herself listening to him 
with something like attention and interest, 
and she was at all events languidly thankful 
that he never tried to speak to her of love. 
But still it was a relief, on the days when 
he left them on his own business, to know 
tkat she could be alone. Once, a reproach, 
like what he had made to her before, broke 
from him. 

“You are mot glad to see me back,” he 
said with a somewhat bitter pretence of a 
jest, as she shook hands with him, and tried 
to smile pleasantly to welcome him on his 
return. She blushed, and made no answer ; 
she could not say that she was glad. 

One day, in a fit of unusuai liberality, 
Miss Gilmour hired a carriage, and the 
drove to Doune Castle and Blair-Drummon 
It was a dull drive, in spite of the interest 
of the old ruin, the beanty of the grounds 
through which they passed, and the grandeur 
of the mountain views. All the beauty 
made Marian very sad. As they went 
through the ruinous castle, and as she was 
trying to enjoy what she would once have 
delighted in, and to trace out the remains of 
tower and chapel and “ — Mary’s 
rooms,” they came on another party, and 
she started, and burried on without stopping, 
as she recognized a young couple whom she 
had seen at Ellisdean. Afterward, she re- 
gretted that she had not had presence of 
mind to stop and speak to them. But she 
did not see them again; and after all, she 
felt that she could hardly have borne to ask 
anything of the Crawfords, or to let it appear 
that she was now so completely parted from 
them. 

But sti!l there lingered in her mind a 
faint shadow of hope. It was so inexplica- 
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ble to her, that however willing they might 
be that Frank’s engagement to her should 
be broken off, they should wish to treat her 
with what was almost insulting indifference, 
—that she clung to the belief of there hav- 
ing been some misunderstanding, which a 
few minutes’ talk would clear away. She 
might indeed write to Lady Augusta or 
Kate, but how could she bring herself to do 
so, after Frank himself had left the country 
without sending her even a line of farewell ! 
What could she say of him? Could she 
persuade herself that he might not have 
written to her if he had chosen? Could she 
offer to write to him again? Could she, in 
a word, make any attempt to renew her en- 
ment with him now? 

All she could still hcpe for was, that when 
she returned to Holly Bank, she might meet 
Lady Augusta or her daughter, and perhaps 
come to some explanation with them. She 
had given up all hope of her marriage now. 
But if she could only find out why he had 
not tried to make the parting less bitter to 
her, — if she could only know that there had 
been no anger against her in his heart, 
when, for some reason or other which she 
vainly sought to find, he had obeyed her 
aunt’s orders with such cruel exactitude. 
Ah! when she used to reproach him with 
his carelessness or Miss Gilmour’s whims 
and wishes, she had little dreamed that one 
day he would remember her lectures to such 
miserable purpose. 

She was wearying to get back to Holly 
Bank, — not that she did not loathe the idea 
of the life to which she would return, and 
that her heart did not sink at the prospect 
of finding herself there again, when all the 
happiness which had once made sunshine 
for - even there, was gone forever! But 
she would be near Ellisdean; she would 
have a chance of seeing some one who be- 
longed to Fiaw' 

But — perhaps fof the same reasons — 
her aunt seemed just as unwilling to return 
there. Her natural penuriousness had been 
humored by her having succeeded in finding 
a sufficiently cheap lodging. She had begun 
to like the place, and ha even found a few 

ople whose opinions suited her own in re- 
igious matters. Marian sometimes feared 
that she would not return to Holly Bank at 
all. Neil, too, was opposed to their going 
home. He seemed to find it more difficult 
than he expected to arrange matters with 
his Glasgow acquaintance; and one day he 
startled Miss Gilmour by confessing to her, 
with some hesitation, that he had not yet 
succeeded in freeing himself altogether from 
the contract into which he had entered, and 
which bound him to return to Australia and 
assist in the establishment of a trading spec- 
ulation there; that, in fact, he had borrowed 
money, which, if he failed to perform his 


pert of the bargain, he would have to re. © 
und. 

She was very angry, and at first refused 
to help him to repay a debt which he had 
6 no right to contract without her knowl- 
edge. 

= You *ve broken your word to me,” she 
said sternly. “When you got me to agree 
to let Marian marry Frank Crawford, and to 

ive her five thousand pounds, I did it on} 
cause you said you would n’t stay wi 
me unless she left me.” 

“And I meant it,” he said. “But she’s 
not going to leave you now,” 

“ Then you mean to leave me?” : 

“ Why should I stay with you when you 
have her? Let me go, Aunt Sarah,” he said 
earnestly, calling her by the name which 
she liked to get from him. “ Keep her with 
you, and let me go. I’m best out of the 
way.” 

“If Marian were to agree to marry you 
you would n’t speak that way. You’d be 
ready enough to stay with me then.” 

“ But she won't marry me. Do my think 
I can bear this sort of life? Of what use is 
it? You’ve been like a mother to me, Aunt 
Sarah, — you don’t wish me to be miserable, 
d> you?” 

“It’s your own fault, Neil,” she replied, 
haf angry, half pleased with him. “ You 
might be happy enough yet if you do as I 
bid you. Listen tome. Have n’t I proved 
to you that I’m wanting to make you happy, 
in spite of the way you behaved to me once?” 

“You promised to forget that.” 

“ Well, I’m not saying I want to remem- 
ber it. But you shall marry Marian yet. 
I’m thinking she would take you now, if 
you would ask her.” 

“ She will never take me.” 

“How can you tell whether she will or 
not if you don’t ask her! You’re but a 
daundering sweetheart after all, Neil. Ifit 
were Frank Crawford” — 

“She cares for Frank Crawford; she 
does n’t care for me. What’s the use of in- 
sisting on her marrying me? I tell you it’s 
of no use. I wish you would believe me,” 
he said impatiently. 

“Tl not believe you,” she replied, get- 
ting irritated too. “You know little about 
it if you think you could n’t get her to take 
you, if you’ll only trouble yourself to try. 
There’s Frank Crawford gone to India, and 
she knows they’ll have nothing to say to 
her now. Ay, Neil, maybe if I were to 
change again, and say I would give her the 
money they wanted with her, they’d be at 
her beck and call again. So take you care; 
for if you don’t do as I bid you” — 

“I wish to Heaven you would give her 
everything you promised, rather than force 
me to hang on here, doing nothing, and 
worse than nothing,” he exclaimed vehe 
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mently. “It’s enough to make me wish 
myself dead.” 

“ You make me wish myself dead between 

! I tell you I’ve done more for you 
than you deserve. I’ve prevented her mar- 
ing Frank, and I ’ve kept her here, out of 
the Crawfords” way. And now, if you liked, 
you could get her to marry you, — and she 
shall marry you yet, I AY and Miss Gil- 
mour’s voice grew shriller in her excite- 
ment. “Am I not to have my own way at 
last, after all I’ve borne from you, and all 
I’ve done for you both! And if you both 
don’t do as I wish, I’ll give my money to 
neither of you’; I "ll leave it all to the new 
meeting-house that they ’re to build in 
Whiteford. Ill make a new will the day I 
go back there.” 

“Aunt Sarah, don’t I want to do as you 
wish? Is it my fault that Marian won’t 
have me?” 

“ Ask her,” said Miss Gilmour, a little ap- 
peased by his returning submissiveness of 
manner, but still grim and decided, —a little 
mistrustful of him, too, as a suspicion struck 
her that he might have contracted other 
debts of which he had not told her, and 
which might be one cause of the despond- 
ency with which he spoke of his —a 
“Ask her, and see what she ‘ll say. She 
likes you well —— ; she’s willing to talk 
to you and walk with you; and if you man- 
age her as you knew well enough how to do 
once, she Il be ready enough to take you 
again. And—I ’ll tell you what I "ll do for 
you, Neil. Only, mind you tell me the 
truth, and keep nothing back from me. Ay, 
vo may start; but I know well you ’ve not 

n honest with me, and I warn you I'll 
not forgive you if you try to cheat me again. 
But | it not have you getting into debts that 
I don’t know of. I’m not wanting you to 
tell me what you do with the money I give 
you, as if you were a laddie still” (she gave 
a sour smile, which, however, made Neil 
draw a breath of relief); “but I ‘I! have no 
debts hanging round your neck. So, the 
day you marry Marian, I ’ll give you the five 
thousand pounds that I was to have given 
her; and after that, you can trust me to 
take care of you both. What do you say to 
that?” And she nodded her head with a 
chuckle of expectant satisfaction at his sur- 
cing for though she had frequently given 

im small sums, enjoying the doling out to 
him of five and ten pound notes, as she used 
to do giving him shillings and sixpences, 
she had never let him have more, and would 
indeed have liked to make him come to her 
for every shilling and sixpence still. 

A ape of eagerness and triumph came 
into his eyes, but it vanished immediately. 
“What do I say?” he repeated gloomily. 

- She stared at him. “Do you mean to tell 
me that it oe be enough ?” she exclaimed. 


“ Neil — Neil Gilmour, what have you been 


“Enough! Yes, yes,—of course it’s 
enough,” he said hastily. “You’re very 
generous to me, Aunt Sarah.” But in spite 
of his effort to make his tone express only 
gratitude there was something like a sneer 
In it. 

“Well,” she said, half disappointed, “if 
it’s enough, what makes you ne tp if I’d 
said I would give you nothing?” 

“You have made it depend on her et 
ing me. It’s a little hard on me, is n’t it 
Aunt Sarah?” 

“Tut, tut!” she said, better pleased with 
the deprecating, half-jesting smile which 
made her think that she had at last found a 
means of rousing him out of hisedespond- 
ency, and a stimulus to his energies. “ Of 
course I mean it to depend on her marryin 

ou. She’s my niece, ws sister’s child, an 

must do something for her too, and I 
won’t part my fortune. She shall marry 
you, and so I ‘ll have provided for you both. 

ut if she won’t marry Pg just yet, — well, 
maybe I'll be satisfied to let the weddin 
wait till next year. I ’ve had trouble oneuh 
about weddings this year. So, get her 
to promise you she ’ll be your wife in a 
~. time, and then we’ll talk about the 

ve thousand pounds.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


was nearly the end of October before 
Miss Gilmour decided at last to return 
home. The weather had become cold and 
rainy, and there were signs of an early win- 
ter. She began to be anxious to find her- 
self again in her own house, and her dread 
of the Ellisdean neighborhood had worn 
away since she knew that Frank Crawford 
was in India, that Marian considered her 
engagement to him completely ended, and 
since she was able to flatter herself with the 
expectation of seeing her married within a 
year to Neil Gilmour. For, though the lat- 
ter took care not to startle her by any avow- 
ed love-making, he privately assured Miss 
Gilmour that he did not now despair, as he 
had done, of by and by winning her consent 
to at least a renewal of their old engage- 
ment, so long as he did not press for an im- 
mediate marriage. Miss Gilmour was sat- 
isfied, and waited hopefully, but she did not 
again speak of the money, and he did not 
again venture to ask for any. Thus things 
went on with tolerable smoothness. And 
for the first time for long months Marian 
felt once more a sensation of gladnes when 
she knew that they were going back to Hol- 
ly Bank. Her aunt’s dry face wore a sort 
of smile of satisfaction as she saw the alac- 
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rity with which she prepared for their 
journey. She could not be thinking of Ellis- 
dean, for Frank was far away ; it could only 
be a natural pleasure at going home again. 
On the day they were to leave she looked 
rosier and brighter than she had done since 
her illness, and she had even dressed her- 
self with greater care. Miss Gilmour made 
Neil remark the improvement. She her- 
self had within the last year begun to feel 
some pride in her niece’s beauty, and now 
she was glad to see the soft color returning 
to her cheeks, and the animation to her 
eyes. “You ’ve never seen her looking her 
best,” she said to him aside; “ she ’s never 
worn the dresses she had at Ellisdean. 
When we go home, |’ll make her put on 
some of ghe things I got for her that she 
was to have had when she was married. 
Do you remember the family jewels, Neil? 
She shall have them too when she’s your 
wife. Do you remember how I made her 
try them on one day?” 

Neil did not remember. Miss Gilmour 
was somewhat offended. He excused his 
forgetfulness. “I’ve seen many sights 
since that day, Aunt Sarah ; it’s no wonder 
that I ’ve forgotten some things.” 

“ My jewels — my great-uncle’s emerald, 
that he brought with him from India — are 
not the sort of things one forgets so easily. 
But I ’ll let you see them again when we go 
home. Ah, Neil, it’s many a day since I 
put them away, and said they should be for 
your wife. My mother used to wear them, 
and the next Mrs. Gilmour shall wear them 


Neil smiled, but it was a sombre and 
half-fretted smile, as if the complacent con- 
fidence of the speech annoyed as well as 
amused him. 

Miss Gilmour had a prejudice against ex- 
any trains, and they had to wait for about 

an hour at a junction for the one b 
which she sabareed going on to Whiteford. 
It was a cold, windy day, with occasional 
showers of sleet. She sat by the fire in the 
waiting-room. Marian and Neil chose 
rather to walk up and down the platform 
outside. 

Both were silent and thoughtful. Marian 
almost forgot her companion’s presence, as 
she mused over the probability of her 
speedy meeting with y Augusta and 

te. She had resolved that she would 
lose no time in trying to see them. Her 
spirits were reviving: the memory of all 

eir kindness, and of Lady Augusta’s moth- 
ey tenderness, was forcibly coming back 
to her, and causing a hope of reconciliation 
— with them at least —to dawn in her 
heart. Surely they could not wish to cast 
her off ; and though pride might forbid her 
to make the first advances again to an ex- 
planation with Frank, she felt that she 


could not help trying to come to an explana- 
tion with them. Ah, what comfort it would 
be even to see their kind faces again, 
and then to mourn also with them over 
the fate that must now separate them! 
And yet — must it be a separation forever? 
Was there no hope? Then a sort of unde. 
fined hope did seem to wake in her heart, 
In her absence of mind she was uncon- 
scious of the sharp snow-shower that had 
come on again; but, as they turned at the’ 
end of the platform, a violent gust of wind 
drove the sleet in their faces, and made 
Marian stagger back. Neil tried to put up 
an umbrella, but it was almost immediately 
turned inside out. Just then, the express 
train, which would pass the slow one th 
were waiting for a little further on, 
which only stopped for a few minutes at 
this station, came crashing in, and drew up 
alongside the platform. 

Marian and Neil were still laughing over 
his late struggle with the umbrella. The 
wind, the driving sleet, and the sudden bus- 
tle of the arriving train, confused her, and 
she was standing dangerously close to the 
edge of the platform, when he drew her 
back, and made her take his arm to steady 
her. So they stood for three or four min- 
utes, idly watching the carriages and the 
faces of the passengers, and exchanging a 
word now and then. At last the train began 
to move on, at first slowly. As the carriage 
just behind the one they had been stand 
near passed them, Marian looked u a 


i 
saw at the window the faces of y Au 
ta and her daughter. 
They had already seen her. The window 


was open, and they could hardly have 
avoided remarking her. They had been 
near enough, indeed, to have called her by 
name if they had liked. But even before 
she had time to consider all this, she knew 
in that very moment that she caught sight 
of them that they had #of¢ wished to recog- 
nize her. Lady Augusta was looking at 
her as the carriage passed, not with any sur- 
prise, but with an expression of mingled 
sorrow and perplexity, as if she would have 
liked to speak to her, but dared not. Kate, 
sitting opposite to her, kept her eyes stead- 
ily averted from the platform. Beyond, 

arian had a glimpse of a sort of invalid 
couch, and of old Mr. Crawford’s gray head. 
The next moment the train had left the 
station, and was rapidly sweeping away into 
the distance. 

After this, she did not know how their 
own journey was resumed. She allowed 
Neil to guide her across the rails to the 
posite Sisters, and to put her into their 
own train when it came up, as if she were in 
a dream. She scarcely broke the dull si- 
lence until they arrived at the Whiteford 
station ; then she went up to Neil, as he was 
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ing out their luggage, and, in a blind, 
elpless way, took hold of his arm. 

“ Neil,” she murmured, “ will you go and 
ask somebody if the Crawfords have gone 
away from Ellisdean ? ” 

He went away, and in a few minutes came 
back to her. “Mr. Crawford and Lady Au- 

sta and Miss Crawford have gone. Mr. 

rawford has gone to consult some new 
London doctor, and they are not to be at 
home again until next spring. The Everard 
Crawfords are going too, but they have n’t 
left Ellisdean yet.” 

“Thank you,” said Marian uietly ; and 
then she followed him to the cab which was 
to take them to Holly Bank. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


N the week after their arrival, a heavy 

snow-storm set in. Miss Gilmour was 
indifferent to the weather. She found oc- 
cupation enough indoors; and in going 
through her house, superintending a gen- 
eral scrubbing, dusting, and setting in order, 
as well as as in counting up the expenses of 
the summer, and wrangling with Barbara, 
whose temper had not yet recovered from 
the journey and the unpacking, the days 
passed quickly enough. 

But for Marian their dreariness was ter- 
rible. She did her best to disguise from 
herself their blank wretchedness. She 
would not allow herself to sit idle, broodin 
over the disappointment of her last hope o 
a reconciliation with the friends whom she 
now felt sure she had lost forever. The 
hardest thought to bear of all was that she 
had been so deceived in their friendship. 
It had taken long to convince her of it, but 
now she could no lunger doubt that they 
wished to have nothing more to do with her. 
Lady Augusta might still feel kindly to- 
een her, but even she had shrunk from try- 
ing to renew their intimacy with her, feeling, 
no doubt, that it was better to let it drop. 
But how little had she looked for such cool 
and calculating treatment from her and 
Kate ! 

Marian did not doubt that Everard was 
chiefly to blame for it. She knew his cau- 
tious temper well enough to be sure that he 
must wish to discourage all further inter- 
course with her, which might have led only 
to the keeping up of an embarrassing situa- 
tion. She knew, too, his influence with his 
family. And yet, in spite of all these reflec- 
tions, there rested in her mind a dissatis- 
faction with her explanations, a painful 
sense of strangeness and mystery. There 
was surely something which she could not 
explain. Something must. have taken 

—some complication must have oc- 


curred in the course of the family councils 
at Ellisdean. And what chance had she 
now of finding out the truth ? 

In spite of the snow, Neil sometimes 
made his way into Whiteford, and once or 
twice Marian accompanied ‘him for the sake 
of the exhausting struggle through drift and 
storm, which brought a a temporary relief 
from her own thoughts. These walks were 
now her sole comfort. When in Whiteford, 
she sometimes heard something about the 
Crawfords. The London physician was be- 
lieved to have recommended a_ winter 
abroad, but it was not known exactly if the 
—_ had yet left England. Everard Craw- 

ord was still detained at Ellisdean by the 
storm, which had interrupted some work 
which he wished to see finished before he 
left, and which also made it better for his 
delicate wife to delay her journey south. 

One day, in her peregrinations through 
the house, Miss Gilmour came to Neil’s 
room. He got up to answer her knock ; 
and when she came in, she saw papers 
which he had not had time to put away, 
scattered on his table ; amongst them wasa 
bill of the sailing of certain Australian 
steamers. She snatched it up, and for a 
moment he stood discomfited. But before 
she could speak, in her surprise and rage, 
he had recovered himself, and taken his 
resolution, though, in the hurry of the mo- 
ment, he was obliged to speak without pre- 
meditation. 

“ Yes, Aunt Sarah; it’s no use — 
it off. I’m glad you ’ve seen that bill, for 
was only waiting for an opportunity of tell- 
ing you. Where’s Marian?” 

“ Down-stairs, at her work ;” and, amazed 
at his coolness, she involuntarily waited 
for him to goon. : 

“Ah! she has n’t told you anything, I 
suppose ?” 

“ Told me anything! No.” 

“So much the better. I said I would 
speak to you myself.” 

“ What have you got tosaytome? Is 
it—isit— Have you asked her?” And 
forgetting the sailing-bill, which dropped on 
the floor, she gazed at him with eager joy. 

He hesitated a moment. “ Well, yes,” 
he said at last. 

Miss Gilmour was for a minute speech- 
less. The darling wish of her heart was 
fulfilled, and at a moment when she had not 
been expecting it! She could not at first 
ask if Marian had acccepted him, but she 
never doubted that she had; for, suddenly 
remembering how, while she had been busy 
with other things, Neil and Marian had 
been left to each other’s company, remem- 
bering, too, the girl’s quiet composure of 
manner, the dullness which she mistook for 
contentment, the incessant striving to find 
some occupation, which she mistook for 
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cheerfulness, she was scarcely surprised at 
the news which now met her. All had 
come right at last, then! The two persons, 
to whom indeed she secretly clung with far 
more affection than her reserved nature had 
the power of expressing, were to make each 
other and herself happy at last! The ob- 
which had been in her mind 

r so long was gained ! 

Marian, busy in the parlor with an old 
dress which she was turning, trying to inter- 
est herself in her work, and to find satisfac- 
tion in planning the re-arrangement of 
breadths and gores, was surprised at the 
new gentleness and kindliness in her aunt’s 
manner when she came in later to speak to 
her, and desire her to put away her work 
aad go out for a walk. 

“You need n’t work at that old dress, 
child; you shall have a new one. I ’ve 

lenty of dresses for you up-stars, and I ’ll 
et you have them whenever you like. You 
have been a girl, Marian. She kissed 
her, and, to Marian’s wonder, a tear, which 
had not been in her own eyes, dropped on 
her cheek. For the first time during that 
dreary time since they had come home, her 
own dull, tearless composure was shaken at 
this unexpected token of sympathy. 

“O Aunt Sarah!” she cried, throwing 
her arms round the old woman’s neck, and 
laying her head on her shoulder, — “O 
Aunt Sarah!” She could say no more ; 
the sobs, which had been so long of com- 
ing, were nearly choking her. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear,” said Miss Gilmour, 
soothing and petting ber, as Marian had 
been thinking nobody would ever pet her 

in, — “yes, yes; I know all about it. 

at ll do. Neil’s been talking to me, 
and we ’ve arranged it all. When he goes 
back to Australia, you and I will take care 
of each other.” 

“ When he goes back — to Australia!” 

“ Well, you see, he says he must go, and 
I’ve agreed.” 

“ And he is —really going!” Marian 
spoke regretfully. She thought that she 
would be still lonelier when he was gone. 

“Yes; but don’t fret about it. There, 
now; I ought n’t to have told you, for he 
said he wanted to tell you himself. Go 
away, and put on your things, and go out 
with him now. God bless you, Marian, my 
child! You’ll make me a happy old wo- 
man yet.” 

No suspicion of the real meaning of 
her aunt’s words presented itself to her 
mind. Of late, Neil’s behaviour to her had 
been more and more brotherlike, so that 
her fears of his still thinking of obtaining 
her for a wife were almost entirely laid at 
rest. She thought that her aunt, too, had 
abandoned the idea of their marriage, and 
now she only supposed that she was talking 


of a peaceful future for their two selves, 
when they should again be left alone with 
each other at Holly Bank. And if Miss 
Gilmour’s temper was to become so softened, 
as the increased kindness with which she 
had lately treated her niece gave reason to 
suppose possible, there might be peace at 
iast, if no very great pleasure in their home 
during the remainder of her days. Perhaps 
the failing old woman was beginning to long 
for such peace, and was willing to sacrifice 
something to obtain it. 

Marian set out on her walk in a spirit 
more nearly approaching resignation to her 
future life than she had yet known. But 
when she began to ask Neil about the plans 
of which he had been speaking to Miss Gil. 
mour, he only gave her short vague answers, 
and she accordingly refrained from ques- 
tioning him. ‘Their walk, as usual, was 
along the most beaten and practicable road, 
and took them into the town, where there 
was, as usual, some trifling commission to 
be done. They hatl turned homeward 
again, and were just clear of the town, when, 
for the first time, Neil of his own accord 
spoke. 

“ Marian, do you know what ba have 
been saying about us in Whiteford for the 
last three months, — that we are engaged 
to one another ?” 

She stood still, gazing at him. 

“ Come on,” he said. “ Let us get away 
from the place. 1 want to talk to you.” 

“ Neil! You knew this, — and you have 
been letting me walk about there with you! 
Oh!” 

“ Listen tome. It has n’t been my fault. 
I only heard of it the other day. As for our 
walk today, it does n’t matter. But it is 
true that for three months past, — perhaps 
for longer, — who can tell ? — the report has 
been going about that you and I are en- 
gaged.” 

“ Have you contradicted it?” She stood 
still again, fixing on him a fiery, impatient 
glance, and speaking with the imperious air 
of an offended princess. He was cowed for 
a moment, for he did not know her in this 
new mood. 

“I can contradict it of course, if you 
wish.” 

“If I wish!” 

They walked on a few steps in silence, 
Marian hurrying on as if she longed to be 
at the end of her walk. 

“ Stop!” he said at last Geaperstety: his 
resolution returning as he felt the necessity 
of carrying out the plan he had determined 
on. “ You must hear what I ’ve got to say 
to you. If Iam to do anything to help you, 
you must listen to me patiently.” 

“Help me! Ido not want you to = 
me in anything. I only expect that you will 
contradict this report. Three months! 
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All the time that we were at Bridge of 
Allan!” 

“Yes; all that time this report was be- 
lieved here. And of course the Crawfords 
heard it.” 

“ The Crawfords!” 

“Yes. Stop, Marian ; walk slower. Do 

u see now that I can do something to 

elp you?” 

“What do you mean? What can you 
do? O good Heavens! could that have 
been the reason ” — 

“ That they would n’t speak to you that 
day at the station? I saw them too. Yes; 
no doubt that was the reason. You remem- 
ber how we were standing there together?” 

Marian clasped her hands with an excla- 
mation of indignant distress. 

“ | will tell you something else that has 
occurred to me,” said Neil insinuatingly. 
“I can’t help thinking that some accident 
must have happened to the letters you 
wrote; or perhaps some accident happened 
to the answers which you should have re- 
ceived.” 

“What do you mean?” she repeated, 
but more quietly. She was becomin 
tamed, half stupefied by the strangeness o 
the conversation. 

“ Well, it is just possible, you know, that 
there may have been — if not an accident — 
some unfair play somewhere. Shall I tell 
you why I think so? I met Mr. Everard 
Crawford a day or two ago.” 

“ You met Everard Crawford ? ” 

“Yes; I chanced to be of some use to 
him. He was riding into Whiteford, and 
his horse — a brute that looked as if it had 
never had more than three legs at the best, 
but I heard he picked it up cheap some- 
where — had slipped and fallen on that 
awkward bit of road ae as you get near the 
Ellisdean woods. ell, I helped him to 
get the beast on his legs again, and he po- 

itely begged to know whom he had to 
thank for the service. I told him my name; 
and the hurry in which he seemed to be to 
os off when he heard it struck me at once. 

sudden thought occurred to.me, I’ve 
been turning over in my own mind this 
affair of the letters, and I had my suspi- 
cions. I knew very well, from I had 
heard of Mr. Everard Crawford, that he 
was n’t very likely to have approved of his 
brother’s marrying a girl who had no more 
than a few thousand pounds, and I deter- 
mined — on the spur of the moment, I ad- 
mit, so, perhaps, it was n’t the most prudent 
way of setting to work — to find out from 
him whether your letters had been received 
or not. You understand? But I had 
hardly begun my first speech, I had hardly 
named your name, when he stopped me. 
He ‘ begged leave to say that neither he nor 
his family wished to have any sort of com- 


munication in future with Miss Gilmour or 
her niece.’ And away he went. I had 
heard Mr. Everard Crawford spoken of as a 
model of courtesy, but his way of leaving 
me showed very little of it. I could only 
conclude that he had good reason to dislike 
the chance of my questioning him. What 
do you think ?” 

“ You think — you think he kept back my 
letters ? ” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“ Impossible!” Marian gasped after a 
minute. “I know him. He is—1I know 
what he is. Ah, I can believe he did not 
wish my marriage. But he is — yes, he zs 
a gentleman, I think. He could n’t have 
done such a thing!” 

“ Well, you may be right. But I have 
very strong suspicions.” 

“ What shall I do?” murmured Marian. 
“ If I thought that Frank had never got my 
letter!” She stopped, and her face be- 
came radiant fora moment with joy. Then 
her look changed. “ No, no; it is no use. 
Ah ! what shall I do?” 

“ T will tell you what can be done; we 
can find out the truth.” 

“ How? how?” 

“ Leave it tome. Of course you could n’t 
manage it. It would hardly do, would it, 
for you to write to Lady Augusta to accuse 
her son of such an action without being 
very sure that you had good grounds to go 
on 

“ Write to Lady Augusta! No, no!” she 
exclaimed. 

“ And if you appealed to Everard Craw- 
ford himself, why, of what use would it be ? 
You are in a‘peculiar position, too, as re- 
gards the Crawfords; you can hardly take 
any steps to come to an explanation with 
them without making it seem as if you 
wanted ” — 

“Do you think I need to be told that? 
Do you think I would do anything to make 
Frank — But, ob, if it has been all a mis- 
understanding ! ” 

“ Well, at any rate they must now be un- 
der the impression that you are going to 
marry me. There has been time even for 
the report to reach India.” 

“ Neil, what do you mean? Why do you 
say all this to me now? Why do you tor- 
ment me in this cruel way? You know I 
am helpless. Ah, if I could have seen 
Lady Augusta or Kate, only fora minute ! 
But — but I can let them know at least that 
this report is false.” 

“ Yes, but — suppose they should not be 
particularly anxious to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between you and Frank! Sup- 
pose they should object to his marrying you 
with only five thousand pounds! Beside, 
you can’t be sure that your aunt will even 
give you that now. I know what you are 
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thinking, — that she has been kinder to bmg 
lately. But she has had a reason for that, 
— she wants you to marry me, and she has 
been fancying that you will do so.” 

“ She cannot think so,” said Marian pas- 
sionately. 

“ She does think so. Now, let me speak, 
Marian, and listen to me patiently. I want 
to be your friend. Have n’t I tried to be- 
friend you already ?” 

“ Yes,” said Marian hesitatingly, as he 
waited for an answer. 

“Yes! You know I have! Didn't I 
get your aunt to _ at last to your mar- 
riage? Do you know what it cost me to 
promise that I would remain with her -at 
this home of hers, instead of returning to 
the only place where — where I can feel a 
free man in? It was only because I 
swore that if she persecuted you any longer 
I would leave her, that she relented at 
last.” 

“ T know,” said Marian with compunction. 
“ You were very good then, Neil.” . 

“ Well, now, Iam ready to do still more 
for you.” 

“ You mean,” said she in a low voice, for 
she was beginning to be impressed again by 
his disinterested devotion to her, “ that 


you have got her to agree to your leaving 


us. But” — 

“ Yes, I will get her to agree to my goin 
away ; and once I am away, that rumor wi 
die out of itself. But beleee I go, I ’il tell 
you what I can do for you: I can see Ever- 
ard Crawford; I can get the truth out of him. 
You can trust me. I ’ll tell you exactly how 
I propose to deal with him, and you will be 
satished. I can, if you like, follow Lady 
Augusta herself, It is easier to talk than to 
write on such matters, and it will be far 
easier for me to talk than for you. At all 
events, the first thing to do is to discover 
the truth about these letters. All we want 
—all you want to be assured of is, that they 
were safely received. I will find that out 
for you, and without compromising one 
atom of your dignity. Will you trust me to 
_ “Yes, yes,” said Marian rly. © 
Neil, if you will do that for ans 4 

“ T will do it for you. And I ’li do more. 
Marian, if I go away to Australia, I shall 
never come back again.” 

She was silent. 

“ Don’t you see what I mean? You will 
be left here alone with Aunt Sarah. She 
— well, though I may get her to agree to let 
me go out for another year or two, she 
will angry when she finds that I don’t 
mean to come back ; and then she will turn 
more and more to you. As for me, I frankly 
tell you I know that by going back to Aus- 
tralia I forfeit all my chances of succeeding 
to her money. It will all come to you. You 


will be the heiress again; and people will 
soon find that out.” 

“ I shall not be the heiress,” said Marian 
calmly and with dignity. “ Aunt Sarah will 
not behave so to you ; and, even if she did, I 
should not keep the money.” 

“ You would n’t keep it!” he exclaimed, 
“ I believe you,” he added, with something 
like emotion in his voice. “ Marian, you’re 
a fine creature. You were always too good 
for me.” 

“ There would be nothin 
it. But we need n’t talk 
why should you go?” 

He was silent for a minute or two; he 
seemed to be struggling with himself. 
Then, with a sort of rough abruptness, as if 
he were combating some secret opposing in- 
fluence, he said, “I tell you I must go, 
Would you have me stay here only to bea 
curse and a torment to you? For, remem- 
ber, if I stay, 1 have pledged myself to 
get you to promise to m me within 
another year’s time. She will give us no 
peace ; she will disinherit both of us if we 
try to thwart her. There ’s only one thing 
for us todo. Understand me. I can’t help 
myself. I would go om | and leave you in 
re tomorrow if I could; but the fact is, 

have heavy debts, and I dare n’t try to 
leave the country until they are paid; I 
should be arrested. Do you see now why I 


that. “Beside 


“must try to humor her still ? ” 


“ She will surely pay your debts for you,” 

“No, she won’t: she does not know of 
them. I could not venture to tell her at 
first, and she would néver understand ; 
could n’t understand either if I were to try 
to explain to you. Marian, have some pity 
on me. I helped you once; I want your 
help now. Will you do what I ask you?” 

“ What is it?” 

“ Promise me you will do it.” 

She thought a moment, then answered 
gravely and firmly, “ I will do anything for 
you, except promise to marry you.” 

“ ] don’t ask you to marry me.” 

“ Then tell me what you want ; I will do 
it. 

“I want money,” he said after another 
pause. “It is absolutely necessary for me 
that I should obtain within the course of 
this next week a certain sum of money. If 
I can get it, I leave Holly Bank forever. 
She has promised me this money. Iwill 
never ask her for more. I know, indeed, it 
would be useless for .me to expect more 
from her, therefore you may be satisfied that 
I will never trouble her again if I get what 
she has promised to give me now. I have 
arranged it all with her. I have told her 
that I must go out to Australia for another 
year. After I have been gone, — when I 
reach Australia, — or I may even write to 
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her before I sail, but, at all events, as soon 
as I prudently can, — I shall write to her, 
and tell her the real truth, that I have gone 
away for altogether. Now, all I ask you to 
do is to allow her to suppose that — that 
what I have told her already is the truth.” 

“You have told her that you mean to 
come back in a year?” 

“Yes, — to m you.” 

Marian stood confounded. She under- 
stood now what her aunt had meant. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


OU see what I want you to do is ve 

Y simple, Marian,” Nell continued, rad 
co’ by her silence ; “ it is only to be 
silent. I am forced to make up a story 
which shall induce her to allow me to ge 
away, but I don’t ask you to join in it. I 
told her that you have refused to marry me 
now. That’s true, at any rate. I ’ve made 
her promise not to tease you into speaking 
of me. She is to ask you no questions. 
You need not name my name after I’m 
gone, unless you like. nd, remember, it is 
only fora few month at the utmost, more 
probably for a few weeks, that I ask you to 
allow yourself to be supposed by her to have 
engaged yourself to me. I shall have left 
Holly Bank in two or three days. I prom- 
ise you to give you no trouble while I am 
here ; I promise, too, to take on myself all 
the blame of this deception, as perhaps one 
might call it. When I write to tell Miss 
Gilmour that I am not to return in, I 
will write to you too, as if 1 were offering 
you your word back again. I may well say 
that I know I oughtn’t to expect such a 
sacrifice from you, though, to please your 
aunt, you were willing to make it. hus 
she will have no cause to be angry with you, 
and you will have no trouble and no diffi- 
Do you understand ? ” 

“You have told Aunt Sarah that I am 

ed to you!” 

“ Never mind what Ive told her. I tell 
Ste that all you have to do is to = nothing. 

tay. Before we get home” (they were 
turning into the Holly-Bank avenue), “ let 
me explain more to you. Remember, the 
Crawfords and everybody already believe 
that you are engaged to me. If you will 
promise me to do as I ask you, I will take 
care that the Crawfords at any rate shall 
know before another another week is over 
that there is no engagement between us. 
The first thing I do when I-leave Holly 
Bank will be to follow them, to see either 
Lady Augusta or Miss Crawford, and make 
them understand the real state of matters. 
Of course I can do so without letting them 
suppose for a moment that I come as an 


ambassador from you. I come on my own 
account, to correct a false statement which 
I understand has reached them concernin 

and me. The business with Everar 
Crawford can be arranged before | leave 
this; 1 can see him tomorrow. Answer 
me, Marian; we are almost at the door, 
and I see her watching for us. Will you be 
silent? Will you let me speak, and promise 
not to coniradict me? ” 

“No, no; I will never agree to it!” 
Marian exclaimed, rousing herself from the 
amazement with which she had been listen- 
ing tohim. “Let Aunt Sarah think I am 
engaged to you in! Never! Beside, 
to deceive her so, oh, it would be cruel! ” 

“Cruel? nonsense! And, remember, I 
don’t ask you to say a word to deceive her.” 

“But it would be deceiving her all the 
same. I will never do it, Neil, — never!” 

“ Marian, will you ruin me for the sake of 

our childish scruples ! ” he muttered, seiz- 
ing her almost fiercely by the arm, and 
making her turn with him again down the 
avenue. “ For Heaven’s sake, listen to 
me,” he added imploringly ; “this is no 
time to hesitate. If she begins to suspect 
me, it’s all over with me. Things have 


come to a crisis with me at last, and I am 
desperate. Marian, I warn you not to 
make me more desperate. 
in you. Will you agree to my 


My last hope is 
plan or not ? 
If you e, you know what I ’ve promised 
you. If you don’t,” — he set his teeth, and 
there came almost a savage glare into his 
black eyes, before which she quailed with 
terror, — “ then I’ve nothing for it but to 
remain here, — ay, and to begin courting 
you in good earnest. Choose!” 

He had been holding her arm, and his 
grasp tightened on it, perhaps involun- 
tarily. She wrenched herself away from 
him, and stood facing him ; but the effort 
had cost her all her strength, and she was 
shaking from head to foot, and not alone 
with indignation at his violence. She had 
cou and spirit enough ; but a shrinking 
fear of him had seized her now, as she met 
the fierce, desperate expression which low- 
ered in his eyes, and as the sudden rough- 
ness, amounting almost to brutality, of his 
manner made her aware that a violent tem- 
per might lurk under his usual moderation 
and gentleness. Another conviction also 
broke on her. His love for her, if he still 
loved her, was not, after all, purely disinter- 
ested. He was wise enough indeed to see 
that she would never marry him; but in or- 
der to serve his own ends, he would not 
hesitate to inflict on her the misery of en- 
during his society, from which, after what 
had passed, she must needs shrink with re- 
pugnance, so that by any means he might 
continue to humor her aunt. 


She waited a moment, that she might 
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steady her nerves and answer him calmly, 
though in reality her heart was sinking in 
dismay at his threat. “I can never 
to such a plan,” she said at last; “1 can 
never pretend that I am engaged to you; 
and if you really do not mean to return 
to this country, I won’t help to deceive 
Aunt Sarah into supposing that you are 
going away for a ~ 
he turned, and walked back toward the 
house as she spoke ; and he was obliged to 
follow her. But just as they were coming 
in sight of it again, she stopped, pity for the 
desperate man at her side overcoming her 
longing to get away from him. “O Neil!” 
she said, drawing Lele a step or two, that 
her aunt, who, she knew, was watching from 
a window, might not see them, “ why are 
you driven to such a scheme as this? If 
you are in such want of money, why not tell 
Aunt Sarah everything? She may be an- 


ery: but she loves you too well to re- 
se 


to help you. Oh, do not try to de- 
ceive her; she will forgive you everything 
but that. Let me speak to her, — let me 
take all the blame on myself of disappoint- 


. ing her in this plan of hers for our marriage. 


Let me tell her, if you don’t like to do it, 
about the difficulties. After all, she is rich 
enough to pay all your debts, surely. But 
let there be no miserable attempt to cheat 
her ; she has n’t deserved that from you!” 

“You don’t know what you ’re talking 
about,” he interrupted with a scornful laugh. 
“It’s too late for that sort of thing now, 
Marian. You can be of no use to me but 
in one way now. I ask you again, — will 
you hold your tongue, or will you go and 
tell her that I have only been trying to 
cheat her out of her money again ?’ 

“T shall not tell her that ; but I shall not 
let her suppose for a moment that I have 

to marry you.” 

“And the Crawfords,” said he, after a 
moment’s passionate silence, “have you 
thought of them? Remember, if you reject 
this plan of mine, you are throwing awa 
your only chance of communicating wi 
them. Do you expect me to help you there, 
when | you refuse to do this trifling thing for 
me? 

“It isn’t a trifling — she replied, 
but her voice faltered. Was she indeed 
‘throwing away ’ that one 7 of explana- 
tion and reconciliation? She thought of 
Frank in India, and for a moment her reso- 
lution wavered. 

“ Don’t deceive yourself,” said Neil with 
more coolness than he had yet shown, as if 
his determination increased in proportion as 
hers diminished. “I wish to be honest with 
you atallevents. If you refuse to engage 
yourself to me now, though only for a few 
weeks, recollect you leave me no choice but 
to remain here and to do all I can, not only 


to get you to change your mind, and to prove 
to Aunt Sarah that I’m in earnest, but to 
confirm instead of checking the report that 
we are to be married. It’s not a pleasant 
task you set me; but it’s no fault of mine 
that I’m driven, as you say, to take it up, 
I would have saved you the annoyance if I 
could. Decide for yourself; I’ve given 
you fair warning. I offer pee a fair choice.” 

“You are a cruel, dishonorable man!” 
said Marian, in a low, clear voice, though it 
was tremulous with agitation; and she 
walked on. 

“That means that your choice is to do 
without my help?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Very well.” 

At this point they were again approach- 
ing the house; but both were now, in out- 
ward appearance, calm enough. No one, 
seeing the two thus slowly walking on to- 

ether, could have essed the rage of 
baffled calculation in the breast of the one, 
the anguish of blighted hope in that of the 
other. 

Just as they were entering the house, 
Neil stopped her. “ Remember, it’s under- 
stood, then, Marian, that my plans are 
changed. You have refused to become en- 
pas to me, and 1 no longer intend to 
eave Holly Bank. This is what I have to 
tell your aunt!” 

“ T will tell her myself.” 

“Ah, you think I won’t! But you ’re 
wrong. She shall know the truth, as far as 
= are concerned. Do you want to tell 
er more? Do you want to betray to her 
what I only trusted to you in confidence, — 
about my debts ?” 

“T will betray nothing,” said Marian con- 
temptuously, as she saw his half-threatening, 
neibatingion look. “I will only take care 
that she knows the truth,— about me.” 
And impatient to escape from him, and to 
be alone for a few minutes to recover her 
composure, and think what she was to do, 
she passed him, and went up-stairs swiftly 
to her own room, disregarding a call from 
her aunt, who had ceme out of the parlor in- 
to the lobby to meet them. 

“Neil, what’s the matter?” said Miss 
Gilmour, as, instead of attending to her, he 
too turned away from her, and began slowly 
to ascend the stairs toward his room. 

He did not answer. 

“ Neil, speak to me this moment. I ’ve 
been watching for you. Why did you let 
Marian go up-stairs? Come down here, 
both of you; I ’ve something to show you. 

“T can’t speak to you just now, Aunt 
Sarah,” he said gloomily, only half turning 
his head, and still proceeding up-stairs, but 
slowly. 

* Me on me! what’s happened to- 


you? What do you mean by ving like 
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this, both of you?” she exclaimed in an 


fidget. 
fi stopped, and looking down at her, said 
hesitatingly, “ Well, come up-stairs to my 
room. I ought to tell you, and-I will.” 
And with a heavy sigh he went on, and 
stood impatiently waiting for her at his open 
doo’ 


r. 
She seemed to do; 
ing hastily back into the parlor, remajne 

for moment. He watched with 
some anxiety for her re-appearance. He 
wanted to speak to her where they would be 
safe from an interruption by Marian. As 
he stood at his door, he glanced into his 
room, and saw with some surprise that the 
seemingly useless old bureau which stood 
ina corner of it had been opened, — the 
sloping lid lay back, and some small draw- 
ers | pigeon-holes were exposed for the 
first time to his view. 

“Ha! does she keep her money there, I 
wonder ?” was his first thought; and then 
he shrugged his shoulders at the absurdity 
of fancying that the shrewd, careful old wo- 
man would trust her money to such an inse- 
cure repository. 

Just at that moment he heard her step on 
the stairs, and went out to meet her. He 
was afraid of her going on to Marian’s 
room. “Come in here, Aunt Sarah,” he 
said, and as she entered, he shut the door. 

“Well?” she said, breathless with the 
speed at which she had hobbled up-stairs, 
and sitting down she placed on the table be- 
side her some old-fashioned looking jewel- 
cases. “ What’s the matter, Neil ? ” 

“Can’t you guess what’s the matter?” 
he said bitterly. “ But don’t be angry with 
her, aunt.” 

“Angry with her! With Marian! 
What ’s she been doing ? ” 

“ She has deceived me; that’s all.” . 

“What do you mean? Deceived you!” 

“ I told you she was willing to marry me. 
Well, it seems I was all wrong. “She’s 
not willing. She ’s not willing, — she says 
she never was willing, — and I ’ve been a 


.fool, and” — He threw himself into a 


chair, and covered his face. 

“ Neil, Neil!” said Miss Gilmour, get- 
ting up and coming to him. Hush! don’t 
go on like that!” 

He was sobbing, and she, who had never 
seen him absolutely break down before, 
bent over him, laying her feeble old hand 
on his shoulder, and crooning over him old, 
long-forgotten epithets that she used to lav- 
ish on him in his childhood. “ Don’t do 
that, Neil, my bonnie laddie. Speak to me ; 
tell me about it, dearie.” 

He stood up at last, as if he wished, and 
in truth he did wish, to prevent her observ- 
ing his emotion too narrowly ; and going as 
far away from her as he could, walked up 


and down the room, telling her, in broken, 
indistinct sentences, his story. 

She listened at first with agitation and 
sympathy, and expressions of wrath against 
Marian, which he tried to check. But by 
degrees her own emotion cooled down. He 
saw with uneasiness that the softened, in- 
—- mood was passing away, and he 
made a desperate attempt to profit by it be- - 
fore it vanished. 

“ Aunt Sarah, I’ve told you everything,” 
he sald, coming up to her again, perha 
with rather incautious suddenness, for as she 
looked at him she wondered to see in his 
eyes so little sign of his past agitation. 
“Tell me what I am to do. Is it any use, 
do you think, for me to stay here and try to 

et her to care for me yet? If you wish 
it, stay.” 

Miss Gilmour was silent for a minute, a 
very anxious minute to him. 

“TI thought you told me,” she said at 
last slowly, “that if you didn’t go out to 
Australia with this man for a year, you 
would have to pay him some hundreds of 
pounds?” 

“So I did.” 

“ Then if you don’t go, I should have to 
pay the money, I suppose ?” 

“Somebody must pay it. But I don’t ask 
you todo that. “1 Ill go away, and 
work my own way, sooner than put you to 
this cost. All the favor I will ask of you, 
all I shall ever expect you to do for me, 
will be to— to ”— 

“ Well?” 

“To lend me — something to start with 

in,” he said, sheepishly enough, for, 
ter all, he was no practiced villain and 
dissembler, and her cool, dry manner 
abashed him. Possibly, also, he was not 
quite insensible to the meanness with which 
he had tried to work on her sympathies, 
now that the success of his artifice began to 
look doubtful. 

“ To lend How much?” 

“You said you would let me have five 
thousand pounds.” 

“Five thousand pounds. Yes, — when 
Marian was engaged to you.” 

“T have done my utmost, Aunt Sarah, to 
make her consent to an engagement.” 

“Perhaps you have.” iss Gilmour’s 
voice was drier than ever. A_ disagreeable 
suspicion was making her repent the foolish, 
fond words she had been murmuring over 
him a little while ago. 

“Then you don’t blame me because I 
have n’t succeeded ? ” 

“I’m not saying I blame anybody. But 
if you mean, — am I going to give you five 
thousand pounds without more ado, whether 
she agrees to ‘a you or not, — then I sa 
I'll not do it. is is what I Ildo: 1’ 
pay the money you owe to that man.” 
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“Thank you!” said Neil eagerly. “I 

ask no more — at present. If you will let 
me have, say three hundred pounds at 
once.” 
“Ill pay him the money, whatever it is,” 
she resumed, without attending to his inter- 
ruption, “and you shall be free to remain 
here. Give me his name and address, and 
I ‘ll send a note to Mr. Stronach to let him 
have the money at once.” 

“Mr. Stronach!” said Neil, unable to 
conceal his chagrin. Mr. Stronach was 
Miss Gilmour’s lawyer, whom, however, she 
employed very rarely. That she should 
propose to employ him now argued a cer- 
tain amount of misgiving on her part, which 
‘Neil did not like; but on this very account 
he was afraid of opposing the arrangement. 

“Let Mr. Stronach forward the money, 
if you please,” he said sullenly. “But you 
need not trouble yourself to write to him 
about it tonight; tomorrow, any day this 
week, will do as well.” 

Miss Gilmour was thrown off her pass 
her suspicion was quited by the very display 
of impatient temper which was too real to 
seem feigned. 

“I don’t mind taking trouble for you, 
Neil, nor putting myself to expense either, 
—only, I like to see my way.” She took up 
from the table, as she spoke, the cases 
which had been lying on it, and went to the 
bureau. But as she was about to replace 
them in the drawer from which she had taken 
them, either an inclination to make peace 
with him, or her half-childish pride in the 
— which she treasured so fondly, made 

, after some fumbling with the cases, 


which he watched with im 
wanted to be left alone, 
and look at them. 

“I promised to show you my jewels 
some day, and I have n’t had time since we 
came home. Look here! Don’t you re- 
member these emeralds now? I took them 
down-stairs to show them to you and Mar- 
ian. 

“Yes, they ’re very pretty,” said Neil 
carelessly, for he was still too vexed and 
mortified to refrain from showing his ill- 
humor. 

“ Pretty! Is that all you think of them? 
Let me tell you these emeralds are worth, 
as I’ve been told, hundreds and hundreds 
of pounds, — not to speak of the diamonds 
in the setting. Well, maybe Marian will 
think more of them.” She snapped the 
cases together angrily, and thrust them into 
the drawer. Neil’s indifference reminded 
herof Mrs. Everard Crawford’s uncompli- 
mentary criticisms on the family heirlooms ; 
and, in her annoyance at the reminiscence, 
and her present displeasure, her hands 
shook so, as she tried to raise the heavy 
mahogany flap of the bureau, that he had to 
assist her with it. She seemed, however, to 
be rather irritated than mollified by his in- 
tervention, and almost before he had time to 
shut the lid down, she had impatiently 
turned the key in the lock. Then puttin 
the bunch of keys in her pocket, and sti 
frowning, she lelt the room without saying 
another word to him. 

“ And now,” said he to himself when he 
was alone, “the next question is, how am I 
to manage that old fox of a lawyer?” 


tience, for he 
to him to come 


MY GOOD OLD WIFE. 


BY MRS. M. W. M’CARLIN. 


HERE ’s nothing so 
F ‘When my day’s 
sittin; m good 
door. 
She ’ I know, her hair is 
I loved her in her , but then 
Not more than I do now. 


Beaver Fauis, Pa., Aveust, 188. 


But in their a beauty came 


Her dim blue eyes are turned on me, 

er withe: n creeps into mine, 
And then I breathe this prayer: 


May God permit us, side 

In that 

To live and love as we do here, — 
My good old wife and I! 


wom |, 


HERE was not a more charming spot 
in the picturesque little village of May- 
field than Cedar Grove. The house itse 

was an old-fashioned, or building, al- 
most entirely concealed by climbing roses, 
that in the month of May loaded the air 
with their delightful fragrance. The yard 
was filled with choice shrubbery and crim- 
son-leaved roses, that opened their velvet 
petals to the sun each month, and fronting 
the house was a long row of the trees from 
whence the place derived its name. Then 
the large garden was a perfect wilderness of 
flowers, and pinks, sweet-peas and flowering 
almonds were not forgotten amidst more 
popular favorites. Rustic seats, overgrown 
with blossoming vines, were dispersed 
throughout the grounds, and in summer the 
whole place looked like a picture of fairy- 


This charming home-nest was the pro 
erty of two orphan sisters, Ruth and Jessie 
Mansfeldt. Born and reared in a Southern 
state, Mr. Mansfeldt had been compelled to 
leave his old home, with its many cherished 
associations, and wander in quest of health. 
Finding his strength rapidly failing, and 
wishing to secure a home for his mother- 
less daughter, he purchased Cedar Grove, 
fitted it up as tastefully as his limited means 
would permit, and in a few months after- 
ward quietly breathed his last. 

al | te not fear to leave my children with- 
out an earthly portion,” he had said to his 
eldest daughter a few days previous to his 
death, “for your mature judgment, Ruth, 
will be a sufficient guide in worldly matters, 
and that faith which has sustained us both 
through so many trying hours will be your 
sweetest comforts when I am gone.” 

Never were words more fully verified, for 
even in the first sad days of bereavement 
she bore the stroke with such Christian pa- 
tience and resignation as excited the won- 
der of her sister, to whom the joys of reli- 
gion were as a sealed book, and who 
mourned as one who refused to be com- 
forted. Three years before a still greater 
sorrow had befallen Ruth, for she had been 
affianced to a talented young artist, and was 
looking confidently forward to a happy fu- 
ture, when, to the astonishment of her rela- 
tives, the engagement was suddenly broken, 
and the expectant groom sailed for Europe. 
That some difficulty had arisen between all 
knew, but nothing definite’ was ascertained, 


THE SISTERS. 


‘BY ALICE B.*BROWN. 


subject should never be alluded to in the 
family circle. Nor could any know what a 
terrible blow this was to the devoted Ruth 
but One, to whom in those dark days of 
trial she turned for comfort and strength. 
How like the scriptural Ruth she became 
in her renunciation of self, and untiring de- 
votion to the npeeee of others. Always 
ready with a word of hope to the most despon- 
dent, she had an unwavering faith in the wis- 
dom and goodness of Omnipotence. Per- 
haps it was this faith that enabled her to 
cherish the belief that some day her lover 
would return and become reconciled ; at an 
rate she did entertain such a hope, und- 
less though it seemed. For months rolled 
into years, and brought no message from 
the absent one, although she frequently saw 
his name in the leading papers and art jour- 
nals of the day. He had completed his 
studies in the Old World, and located in 
the city of New York, where he was rapidly 
winning his way to distinction. Able 
critics spoke of his works in terms that 
filled her heart with fondest pride; his 
name, his fame and aspirations were as 
dear to her as if no cloud had ever come be- 
tween them. 

Jessie Mansfeldt was in some respects 
the very opposite of her sister. Both were 
blessed with refined tastes, strong affections, 
minds of a very superior order, but there 
the resemblance ended. Perfectly con- 
scious of her rare endowments, Jessie ex- 
ulted secretly in the knowledge, and treated 
those whom she considered her inferiors 
with an imperious indifference that was not 
calculated to gain their good-will. The so- 
ciety of the village was not very select: only 
two or three families made any pretensions 
to culture and refinement, and the rest she 
coolly ignored. “Proud as Lucifer” was 
the comment of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants, and this fact,as might have been ex- 
pected, held aloof many who would other- 
wise been attracted by her beauty and 
vom 8 And yet the girl had many ster- 
ling qualties; she was frank, generous, and 
capable of making any sacrifice for those 
she loved. 

There was another member of the family 
whom we must not omit to mention, and 
that was Aunt Judy, as she was familiarly 
called. During the Rebellion, when many of 
her companions forsook their old home, she 


declared her intention of remaining with 


and there was a tacit understanding that the 


“ Massa,” and when emancipation was pro- 
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claimed she adhered to her resolution. Hav- 
ing followed the fortunes of the once 
wealthy planter’s famiiy through good and 
evil, and in consideration of her age and ex- 
perience, having been consulted by them in 
many an emergency, Aunt Judy justly 
thought herself a very —— character. 
This fact, however, did not tend to make 
her in the least presumptuous; on the con- 
trary she was very respectful and devotedly 
attached to her quondam owners. 

A year had passed since Mr. Mansfeldt’s 
death, and the rosy fingers of May were 
starr.ng the earth with blossoms, wakenin 
the rills to gentle music, and crowning with 
brightest foliage the woodland glades, where 
myriads of songsters greeted her coming 
with notes of dulcet gladness. On the rose- 
wreathed veranda at Cedar Grove the two 
sisters sat enjoying the close of a brilliant 
afternoon, and something of its peace and 
beauty was reflected in the countenance of 
the elder. Hers was nota face that could 
have been called strictly handsome, but the 
noble soul beaming through the clear eyes 
made it a very pleasing and attractive one, 
— just such a face as one would trust most 
implicitly. A blonde of the purest type, the 
sombre robe she wore served to heighten 
the gold of her hair and the transparent 
whiteness of her complexion, paler than 
usual now from recent illness. 

What a contrast was her sister Jessie! 
With regular features, a brilliant complex- 
ion, great dusky eyes full of the mingled 
fire and softness of her own Southern clime, 
and silky black hair that rippled in loose 
curls to her waist, Jessie would have at- 
tracted attention in any crowd. Nor was 
her form less perfect then her face, and its 
elegant proportions were displayed to the 
best advantage by a tightly fitting dress of 
soft, thick, white material, trimmed simply 
with knots of black ribbon. But her face 
lacked the serene expression that marked 
the elder sister’s countenance, and was de- 
cidedly haughty in repose. As she sat ap- 
parently absorbed in reflection her revery 
was broken by the sound of a woman’s 
harsh, excited voice, — 

“Jess drap dem eggs, I tell you, and be 
off wid you.” 

“ And I say just drap your sass, you oily- 
skinned African,” was shouted in a strong, 
masculine voice. “Thank fortune you 
have no watch-dog to leave the prints of his 
teeth in a fellow’s limbs, and do you sup- 
pose that I’m afraid of the likes of*you ?” 

“But I'll tell the young ladies,” retorted 
Aunt Judy, for it was she. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the thief. “ Miss 
Ruth is too good and tender-hearted to be- 
grudge a poor hungry fellow a few eggs, 
and as for that proud, abominable Miss 


“Stop dat! stop dat!” exclaimed Aunt 
Judy in a towering rage; “there a’n’t a 
word of truff in what you say, and I a’n’t 
gwine to stand by and hear you reflectin’ on 
my young missus.” 

“ ] was just about to tell you,” continued 
her tormentor, “that all the neighbors say 
she is the proudest, most stuck-up piece that 
ever walked the streets of Mayfield, and I 
don’t care a rush for what she thinks or 
says, either!” 

“It is time this interesting discussion 
had reached an end,” said Jessie, and rising 
with crimson cheeks and flashing eyes, she 
went where she could command a view of 
the disputants. But the thief, whom she 
recognized as one of the most worthless 
vagabonds in the neighborhood, took refuge 
in flight, casting a mocking glance over his 
shoulder at Ju ys who came forward at Jes- 
sie’s summons, looking very crestfallen. 

“O miss, I’m sorry to raise such a ’stur- 
bance,” she exclaimed, “ but de truth is dat 

ood-for-nuffin’ Joe Stevens has stole every 

ressed aigg he could lay hands on, and he’s 
been tellin’ fibs too, dat make me feel anuff 
sight worse dan de loss ob de aiggs.” 

“ Well, think no more about it,” was the 
reply. “ Joe certainly deserves a good cow- 
hiding, but the remarks of such a low-bred 
scamp are not worthy of notice.” 

“ But, notwithstanding this avowal, it was 
a very clouded face that she carried back to 
the veranda. “How I detest these ignor- 
ant, gossiping villagers!” were her first 
words to her sister. 

“ That story may be only an invention of 
Joe’s,” remarked Ruth, with the laudable de- 
sire of soothing her sister’s feelings; “the 
best way is to pay no heed to it.” 
“Pshaw!” was the impatient exclama- 
tion, “of course the fellow had some foun- 
dation for what he said, but I do not think 
that the knowledge that I am considered a 
‘proud, stuck-up piece,’ will rob me of a sin- 
gle night’s rest. My only regret is that I 
am compelled to remain among such people. 
What would I not give for the sunny skies 
and flowery vales of our own dear Florida! | 
There wo hed the society of the cultivated 
and refined.” 

“And we have a few such in Mayfield,” 
said Ruth. 

“While the rudeness of others is simply 
disgusting,” continued Jessie. “For in- 
stance, there was young Parsons who dined 
with us yesterday, and after he had done 
more than justice to the meal deliberately 
picked his teeth with his fork. That feat 
accomplished, he coolly asked you to pre- 
scribe for a bile on his collar-bone, ‘ that 
hurt like thunder!’ It was very interesting, 
I assure you, and no one who had seen 
your attentive face would have doubted that 


Jessie” — 


you thought so.” 
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“ What was the use of wounding the poor 
fellow’s feelings by contempt or indiffer- 
ence?” asked Ruth. “I knew that his 
blunders sprang not from impertinence, but 
from ignorance, and could therefore over- 
look them. Beside his mother has been a 
very kind nei hbor, showing her good-will 
by various little offices during illness, and 
I wished to treat her son as civilly as possi- 
ble. Besides, as I just remarked, we have 
some acquaintances who would grace any 
circle. There are the Courtneys and Dr. 
Wyman ” — 

«Oh, that everlasting doctor !” “wt 
ed Jessie with a shrug of disgust. “ His 
praises have been drilled into my ears till I 
can hardly endure the sight of him, and af- 
ter all he is not more deserving than a thou- 
sand-and-one others.” 

“How unjust you are! Have you for- 
otten his unwearied attention to ovr poor 
ather, when dying among comparative 
strangers, as wal as his thoughtful kindness 
to myself during my recent illness?” 

Jessie blushed a little, for the recollection 
touched her. “He was certainly very 
kind,” she was gracious enough to say. 
“But really you over-rate him, Ruth.” 

“ Not at all,” was the firm reply. “Such 
a noble, generous-hearted man could not 
fail to inspire confidence inany one. Withal, 
he is a most entertaining companion, for he 
is a gentleman of very fine intellect and 
great learning.” 

“In fact, a modern Socrates,” laughed 
Jessie with a slight sneer. “ What an able 
champion he has in you, and what a pity 
that | cannot emulate your example! Per- 
haps the day may come when the scales 
will fall from my eyes, and your wonderful 
doctor will stand revealed in all his glory, 
but I am really afraid that I shall always be 
blind to his perfections.” 

Ruth was about to take up the cudgels 

in in defence of her favorite, when the 
sisters were startled by a pleasant mascu- 
line voice bidding them “ good-evening,” 
and looking up beheld the subject of their 
conversation standing before them. 

“Is it possible that he has heard what I 
said?” thought Jessie as she rose from her 
seat, crimson with confusion, and returned 
his greeting without daring to raise her 
eyes to his face. Had she looked she 
would have seen nothing there to confirm 
her fears, for his countenance was as serene 
as ever. He was a tall, handsomely built 
man of forty, with a most attractive face, 
full of power and intellect, and bearing the 
stamp of a noble soul. Jessie, stealing a 
furtive glance at him as he conversed with 
Ruth, bit her lip with vexation at the 
thought of her unkind remarks. In reality 
she admired and respected him more than 
any gentleman she had ever seen, and it 


was ay the knowledge that she stood in 
awe of his opinion which piqued her. She 
had liked him since his Frat professional 
visit to her father, and had been conscious 
of a growing desire to appear well in his 
eyes, although she hid her feelings from her 
sister, and would not have confessed the 
truth even to herself. Of late he had been 
a frequent visitor at Cedar Grove ; but as it 
was generally understood that he was not a 
marrying man, and was impervious to all the 
schemes laid to entrap him, his visits did 
not excite comment. To Ruth he was an 
invaluable friend, to Jessie the beau-ideal of 
manhood. 

“ How I envy Ruth her easy cordiality !” 
she thought, as her sister and the doctor 
conversed affably together. “She imparts 
all her little plans to him as freely as if he 
was a brother, knowing that he looks upon 
her with an approving eye, while I feel that 
I have been weighed in the balance and am 
found wanting. When in. his presence I 
am an ay with a sense of unworthiness 
which never troubles me when with others. 
What enigmas such — people are !” 

“ Miss Jessie,” said the doctor, addressing 
her for the first time, “I have been con- 
gratulating your sister upon her rapid re- 
covery, and she tells me that it is owing in 
a great measure to your excellent nursing.” 

“A rather unmerited compliment, I am 
afraid,” returned Jessie, striving to regain 
her usual self-possession ; “ still it is some 
comfort to find that my life isnot altogether 
unprofitable.” 

“Not altogether unprofitable,” repeated 
the doctor with a look of surprise. “ Pray 
tell me, Miss Jessie, if you do not consider 
the question too impertinent, what has led 
you to form such an opinion.” 

She hesitated a moment, then feeling that 
his keen eye was upon her replied frankly, 
“ First, 1 do nothing to contribute to the 
happiness of others; secondly, I am not 
necessary to any one, and therefore would 
be but Itttle missed. .I am twenty years old 
today, and cannot help thinking that my life 
has been a perfect failure.” 

“ Rather a gloomy birthday retrospecticn 
certainly,” remarked the doctor. “ But you 
have quite time enough to retrieve the past, 
and as regards the second reason I feel that 
you are mistaken there, for here is one,” 
pointing to Ruth, “ whose life would be a 
great dea] darker without you, and there 
are others, I am equally sure, who lack but 
the opportunity to become warmly attached 
to you.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Jessie, 
with asmile. “You think that my selfish 
reserve prevents me from winning friends.” 

“ And,” continued the doctor, “I havea 


plan, which, if followed, will cause you to 
think that life is far from being a perfect 
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failure. There are many poor and sorrow- 
ful among my patients ; what do you say to 
visiting them occasionally, and cheering 
them by your presence and assistance ? ” 

Jessie started. ‘“ Why, they fairly abhor 
me!” she exclaimed. “The 
think it possible that so proud and fastidi- 
ous a creature could even enter their dwell- 
j Rad 

“ Well, let them see that it is possible,” 
said he, smiling. “ As for abhoring you, I 
cannot agree with you, and even if they do 
consider you a little proud their prejudices 
will soon melt away.” 

“ But,” with a shake of the queenly head, 
“]T have always shrunk from disease and 
actual poverty, and have neither the wish 
ond the ability to become a Florence Night- 

ngale.” 

Nor do I make any such request of 
you,” replied the doctor. “I only ask you 
to bring a little comfort and brightness into 
those sad, poverty-stricken lives, and am 
sure that when you have once made such an 
effort you will amply repaid, and will no 
longer find the duty irksome. So you see 
that I have reasoned away all your objec- 
tions.” 

“You have not converted me to your way 
of thinking by any means,” laughed. Jessie. 
“ But I promise you that I will consider the 
subject, and give you my decision.” 

“And now that that question has been 
disposed of for a time I must request you to 
spend the evening with us,” said Ruth. 
“It is Jessie’s birthday, you know.” 

“JI shall be happy to have the pleasure 
unless your sister gives me orders to the 
contrary,” replied the doctor with mock 
gravity. 
= That is what I call casting reflections 
upon my hospitality,” retorted Jessie, “ out 
I will be magnanimous and allow you to re- 
remain if you will promise not to snarl at 
me any more.” 

“T assure you that I will be a model of 
meekness and forbearance, provided you do 
not test my powers of endurance too 

“ ] shall not make any rash promises, but 
will leave you and Ruth to discuss your 

hilanthropic plans, while I give orders to 
ud about supper.” And she left the room 
with the comforting thought that if the doc- 
tor had overheard her hasty remarks he did 
not know to whom she alluded, and there- 
fore bore her no malice. 

Judy had evidently forgotten her fit of an- 
ger, and was now sitting contentedly by one 
of the great kitchen windows, busily stem- 
ming strawberries. She did not see Jessie 

h, but sang in a clear, strong voice 
the chorus of one of her favorite hymns, — 


would not 


And to dat bressed land 
De angels call my soul.” 

“Well, Aunt Judy,” said the smiling Jes. 
sie, “I hope you will not start immediately, 
for I have come to tell you that your para- 
gon of a doctor is here, and I want some of 

our nice muffins for supper. You know 
e is very fond of them.” 

“TI ’ll do my very best, Miss Jessie,” said 
the pleased Judy. “ As for the doctor’s be- 
ing a parrycat, I dunno what that means, but 
I s’pose somethin’ mighty good, for he’s the 
salt of the yerth.” 

“ What nice berries!” exclaimed Jessie, 
opening and filling her mouth in a manner 
that would have sent Lord Byron into con- 
vulsions. “I did not know that they were 
ripe yet.” 

“These are the very fust, Miss Jessie, 
Knowin’ that this was your birthday I went 
out this evenin’ and gathered that bowlful 
from the vines that poor dead Massa planted 
himself. While I was a pickin’ de burries 
I got to thinkin’ bout him and the ole home 
down Souf, and it peared like I could smell 
the magnolias a bloomin’ and hear the 
mockin’-birds a singin’ all ’round. But 
bless yer soul, honey, I didn’t mean to 
make you look so sorry. This ole darkey’s 
got too much gab any way, and I ’ll jest shet 
up and git supper.” 

“ Do your best then, and I’ll arrange the 
table,” replied Jessie as she left the kitchen. 
Old Judy looked after her a moment, then 
with a wise shake of the head muttered, 
“*T a’n’t Miss Ruth’s sickness alone that 
brings that doctor here so much of late,— 
this old nigger has n’t lived sixty years not 
to know the signs of the time. And I 
kinder think he’s got an eye on Miss Jessie, 
for I notice that she ’s mighty pertikler "bout 
things since he’s been a comin’.” 

“ Mighty pertikler” she would indeed 
have thought her could she have seen the 
care with which she arranged and re- 
arranged the tea-table that evening. Deli- 
cate china and rare old silver that had been 
handed down from generation to generation 
were brought forth to grace the board, that, 
after the last touch had been added, dis- 
played a supper tempting enough to make 
the mouth of an epicure water. Many little 
dainties had been prepared by the sisters, 
for these high-born daughters of the South 
had not, sin¢e the loss of their fortune, 
scorned to learn the art of cookery, and old 
Judy was forced to confess that the pupils 

ad surpassed their teacher. A beautiful 
frosted cake that Jessie had made in honor 
of ber birthday, and which even Judy’s 
skillful hands had not been allowed to touch, 
was trimmed with a wreath of crimson rose- 
buds and given a prominent place, and clus- 
ters of waxen-white lilies and roses gave an 
artistic effect to the whole. 
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“ Your flowers carry me back to the days 
of ‘auld lang syne,’” said the doctor as 
they entered the supper-room. “My moth- 
er was passionately fond of them, and sel- 
dom failed to decorate the table with them, 
because, as she said, they gave a cheerful 
look to the most plainly furnished room. 
I have heard her frequently remark that she 
wished to make home as beautiful and attrac- 
tive as possible, so that in after-life we would 
have only pleasant memories of our early 


“it is a pity that more do not adopt her 


“It would certainly bind the hearts of 
nts and children much more closely,” 
continued the doctor. “That our mother 
was loved more tenderly than is usually the 
case is due, I think, to the fact that she was 
one of the kindest and most judicious of 
parents. I have no reason to believe that I 
was a model. boy, but I cannot recall a sin- 
gle act of willful disobedience, and my memo- 
ries of mother and home are by far the most 
psy of my life. Her death was a great 
w to me.” 

“We know how to sympathize with you 
in your loss,” said Ruth. 

“It is not surprising that people wonder 
why he never married,” thought Jessie, as 
she noticed the shadow on his fine counte- 
nance. “A man who has such strong affec- 
tions and seems so fitted for domestic life 
must certainly feel the want of near ties. 
I really pity him.” 

During the remainder of the evening she 
exerted herself to the utmost to entertain 
their guest, and was pleased to see that her 
efforts were crowned with success. Dr. 
Wyman had never seen her so charmin 
and communicative, and was both surprise 
and delighted. The hours passed swiftly 
away, and it was with a sigh of regret that 
he prepared to take his leave. . 

“You have not yet given me your decis- 
ion,” he remarked to Jessie. “I hope to 
hear that it is a favorable one, and that in 
the morning you will accompany me to see 
one or two of my patients.” 

“I have no great faith in your theory,” 
was the answer, “ but I promise you that I 
will try the experiment.” 

“1 am really pleased to hear you say so,” 
said the doctor with one of his brightest 
smiles, “and am not afraid to come 
that your life, like your sister’s, will become 
a blessing to others.” 

“He thinks Ruth is perfect,” thought 
Jessie, with a little pang of envy. “ How 
Strict are his ideas of right and wrong!” 
she remarked after they had bidden him 
good-night. , / 

“ How just you should have said,” was 
Ruth’s comment. “ There are few like him.” 


“ A very sensible idea,” commented Ruth ( 


Jessie did not reply, but her heart echoed 
the sentiment, as m watched his tall form 
pass down the flower-bordered paths and 
disappear in the darkness. One pleasant 
thought remained in memory. “ He thinks 
I am capable of doing a great deal of good. 
But then,” with a little sigh of despondence, 
“TI can never hope to reach his standard, 
and I am really afraid that I am more self- 
ish and unsympathetic than he believes.” 

Morning, however, brought a more cheer- 
ful spirit, and it was with a ve bright face 
that she took her seat by the dectat s ‘side, 
and was whirled along over the dusty roads. 
The little village was soon left behind, 
spicy country breezes fanned their brows, 
and stretches of woodland and fields of 
waving grain rose to view on every side, 
with here and there a dwelling. Before one 
of the humblest of these the doctor drew 
rein, and said, as he assisted his companion 
to alight, “the people we are now about to 
visit belong to the rough, uneducated class, 
so you need not be surprised at a little ex- 
hibition of rudeness or curiosity on their 
part. However, their hearts are in the 
right place, and they will be sure to appre- 
ciate your kindness in calling.” 

Notwithstanding this timely hint she 
found it hard to bear with perfect good na- 
ture the stares of undisguised astonishment 
that greeted her entrance; but the doctor, 
with admirable tact, came to her aid, anda 
few remarks addressed by her to the patient 
soon placed them all on a friendly footing. 
The room was wretchedly furnished, the 
clothing of the inmates but little better than 
rags ; and Jessie, contrasting their circum- 
stances with her own, could not but acknowl- 
edge that she had never before appreciated 
the blessings of her lot. She had never un- 
til now been brought face to face with act- 
ual poverty, simply because, as she told Dr. 
Wyman, she had always shrunk from com- 
ing into contact with it, and now that her 
womanly were aroused she re- 
solved to do all in her power to relieve the 
wants of these unfortunate people. When 
they left she received a blunt but cordial in- 
vitation to call again, anc she and the doc- 
tor indulged in a quiet laugh as they over- 
heard one of the family say, — 

“Wall, I declare that’s a mighty fine 
bird, and not much stuck-up either.” 

The next house they visited was very 
neatly though scantily furnished, and ona 
snow-white bed, propped up by pillows, re- 
clined an emaciated young man in the last 
stages of consumption. By his side, minis- 
tering to his wants with loving solicitude, 
sat his wife, a sad-eyed, pallid woman no 
older than Jessie. They were evidently 
people of some culture and devotedly at- 
tached to each other, and the Jone girl 
could scarcely repress a shudder as she 
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thought of how soon they would’ be sepa- 
rated forever. It seemed so sad to die in the 
very flush of manhood, to resign all that 
was dearest in life, and lie shut out from the 
beautiful sunlight in endless darkness. She 
turned away to hide the tears that sprang to 
her eyes, an action that did not escape Dr. 
Wyman, who, at the invalid’s request, began 
reading the twenty-third psalm. Jessie had 
often heard the words before, but now they 
seemed to possess a new meaning, and 
watching the consumptive’s face, where a 
placid joy usurped the place of weariness, 
she had a dim conception of the power of 
that grace which sustains the believer when 
earthly scenes are fading from view. It 
seemed as if he could have said, in the beau- 
tiful words of Alice Cary’s dying hymn, — 


le my 
“ The whil poe faintly beat 
My faith doth so abound, 
I feel grow firm beneath my feet 
The green, i ground.” 


Then Dr. Wyman offered up a prayer, so 
full of touching eloquence that almost un- 
consciously she found herself weeping. 
Very quietly the two left the house and 
turned their faces homeward. 

“Is there no hope for that poor fellow ?” 
asked Jessie after a short silence. 

“ None whatever,” was the reply. “They 
have been married hardly tweive months, 
but he has scarcely as many days to live.” 

“It is dreadful to die so young, and 
. when there seems so much to live for,” re- 
marked Jessie. And then she fell into a 
revery that lasted during the greater part of 
the ride home. 

“ Have you found the ordeal so trying?” 
asked the doctor as they reached Cedar 
Grove. 

“ Not nearly so dreadful as I e ted,” 
was the answer. “Upon the whole I am 
rather glad that I went.” 

“I did not misjudge her when I thought 
that a warm, womanly heart was hidden un- 
der that proud exterior,” thought the doctor, 
smiling gravely as he rode away. “I have 
had ample evidence of the fact today, and I 
feel sure that now her thoughts have been 
turned into a new channel her womanly 
sympathies will not slumber. Selfish feel- 
ings will disappear, and she will no longer 
complain that she is leading a purposeless 
existence.” 

He was right, as time proved. I do not 
mean that the transformation was wrought 
at once, for such a change toa nature like 
Jessie’s would have been little less than a 
/ miracle. The path of duty was not always 
easy, and often the old selfishness asserted 
itself ; but the cure, though slow, was sure. 
She learned, too, to subdue the quick, im- 
perious spirit that had gained her so many 
enemies, and became much more gentle and 


womanly in manner. People marveled at 
the change, and the dislike with which the 
had once regarded her gave place to re. 
spectful affection. 

Ruth observed with pleasure that her sis. 
ter treated the doctor with marked respect, 
and had so far forgotten her avowed dislike 
as to ask his advice on several important 
occasions. She noticed too his growing in- 
terest in Jessie, his gratification at her im- 
provement, and drew her own conclusions, 

In regard to the young lady herself it is 
scarcely necessary to say that the feelin 
which she entertained for the doctor was o} 
a much warmer nature than she herself 
suspected. His interest in her was a source 
of sweet gratification, while the kind famili- 
arity with which he treated her at once in- 
vited and won her confidence. So much so 
indeed that she was one day surprised into 

iving him a full account of Ruth’s love af- 
air, a subject that hitherto she had always 
considered too sacred to mention. 

“I cannot help thinking that your sister 
was perfectly blameless,” said the doctor, 
who seemed much interested. “ Does she 
have hopes of a reconciliation ?” 

“Tam not sure that she does,” was the 
answer. “She is so reticent on the subject 
that it is difficult to tell what she thinks, but 
I am inclined to believe that she does en- 
tertain such a hope, otherwise she would 
not seem so cheerful. And yet it appears 
like folly to think so, for Herbert Erwin has 
never written her a line since their separa- 
tion more than four years ago.” 

“ Herbert Erwin!” repeated the doctor, 
with a start. “I know a young artist in 
New York who bears that name.’ 

“The very same!” exclaimed Jessie, 
for that is his place of residence. Tell me: 
are you acquainted with him?” 

** Slightly,” was the reply. “ More than 
a year ago I was visiting an old college 
friend of mine in New York, and knowi 
my passion for the fine arts he introduc 
me to Mr. Erwin, who invited me to call 
and examine his pictures. I found him to 
be, as report had said, gloomy and reserved, 
although a brilliant conversationalist, and a 
man of very fine intellect. He is said to 
shun female society, and devotes himself 
exclusively to his art. This very fact, it 
seems to me, proves. that the old wound 
rankles yet — in other words, that your sis- 
ter still holds her place in his affections.” 

“ And yet pride would not suffer him to 
tell her so,” exclaimed Jessie with some 
warmth. “Indeed I suppose he is even ig 
norant of her place of residence, for we leit 
Florida soon after he sailed for Europe, and 
it is not at all probable that he has even 
made any inquiries concerning her. Those 
who knew him intimately said that he was a 
man of very proud, passionate temperament, 
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and I am confident that he alone is to blame 
for the estrangement.” 

Early the morning after this comversa- 
tion, as Jessie was tying up a favorite rose- 
bush that had been broken loose from its 
fastenings, she was startled by the sound of 
the doctor’s well-known voice. “I had no 
idea that you were near!” she exclaimed, 
as she returned his pleasant greeting, her 
cheeks growing nearly as red as the roses. 

“I must apologize for calling so early,” 
replied he, gooey! not to notice her em- 
barrassment, “but I have come to bid you 
and your sister good-by.” 

« Good-by !” echoed Jessie in consterna- 
tion. “Why I did not know that you had 
any intention of leaving us.” 

“I only decided to go last night, and 
shall be absent but a short time. I saw 
that you were very busy as I approached. 
Do you not require some assistance ?” 

“If you will be so kind I shall be glad to 
have your help.” 

Coming to her side, he held the branches 
firmly back while Jessie fastened them in 
their proper place, and ina few moments 
the job was completed. But the usually 
self-possessed girl felt her fingers tremble 
nervously as she worked, and when all was 
done drew back with a little cry of pain. 

“ What is the matter?” inquired the doc- 

“I have carelessly run a thorn into m 
finger.” 

“Let me see.” And in a moment the 
brier was extracted. But the doctor seemed 
in no hurry to relinquish her hand, and was 
about to speak when Ruth appeared at the 
door. age was conscious that she blushed 
furiously, but her sister was one of those 
who have the rare tact of never seein ot 
thing that it is not desirable they should 
see, and welcoming the doctor. in her usual 
tone invited him to enter. Jessie gradually 
regained her composure, and when he arose 
to take his leave was so much her usual 
self no one would have guessed how regret- 
fully her eyes followed his retreating form. 

“ Strange that he did not tell us where he 
was going,” she remarked as she turned at 
length he the window. And Ruth 
thought, with a quiet smile, that the scales 
had already fallen from her eyes. 

The days that followed seemed cheerless 
indeed to Jessie, to whom the doctor’s visits 
had brought so much of pleasure and profit 
that they seemed almost a necessity of her 
life. She was feeling unwell, too; her 
flushed cheeks and hollow eyes gave ample 
evidence of the fact, anda strange languor 
her, although she would not con- 

ess that she was sick, and endeavored to 
appear as cheerful as ever. “It is this sul- 
try September weather that makes me feel 
so stupid and drowsy,” she answered to 
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Ruth’s inquiries. “My case is not one to 
excite alarm at all.” 

“ Nevertheless if you have not improved 

eatly when Dr. Wyman comes‘! shall ask 

im to prescribe for you. The fact that I 
am four years your senior gives me the 
right to exercise my judgment in such mat- 
ters. 

“When Dr. Wyman comes,” repeated 
Jessie. ‘“ When will that be, I wonder? ” 

“Very soon, I think. I dreamed last 
night that he had arrived, and although I 
have no superstitious belief in dreams I can- 
not help thinking that we shall see him this 
evening.” 

“If we dol shall begin to suspect that 
ou are a witch,” said Jessie with a little 
augh. “But, look! is yonder one in 
reality?” pointing to a bent old woman who 
was slowly approaching the Grove. 

“That is old Mrs. Howard,” said Ruth, 
looking in the direction indicated. 

“ Yes, and a most unwelcome visitor she 
will be,” sighed Jessie, “for a more notori- 
ous old scandal-monger never lived. I 
could never view her failings as charitably 
as you, Ruth, and to hear her relate all the 
gossip of the neighborhood will be perfect 
torture!” 

“ Perhaps she will stay but a short time,” 
said Ruth, with an attempt at consolation. 

“O Ruth, Ruth, how I envy you that 
happy faculty of looking at the bright side 
of things! Now, / know, from sad expe- 
rience, that she will not leave until she has 
— us a full account of the sayings and 

oings of every man and woman in the 
neighborhood. But here she comes.” ° 

“ Good-evening,” croaked the old hag as 
she stepped upon the veranda, then in an- 
swer to Ruth’s invitation took a seat, and 
drew forth her knitting with the evident in- 
tention of spending a comfortable evening. 
A “scandal-monger ” Jessie had called her, 
and it was certainly a most appropriate 
name, for gossip was written on every feat- 
ure. Now her small, malicious black eyes 
glanced from one to the other of the sisters 
with such grim satisfaction that Jessie felt 
sure some choice morsel of news was about 
to drop from her lips. 

“ Did n’t tn feel surprised when you 
heard Dr. Wyman had gone away to get 
married?” she asked presently. 

“1 think you must mistaken,” replied 
Ruth coldly. “We have heard nothing of 
the kind, and cannot think that the doctor 
had any such intention.” 

“Well, I had it from his housekeeper,” 
with an offended toss of the head. “ He’s 
engaged to a young lady in New York, and 
has gone to bring her back with him, — 
there, now! Says I, when I heard it, she 
must be a very pink of perfection to ketch 
such a man as the doctor, for he was always 
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powerful squeamish and hard to please, 
though I for one never thought he was a 
bit better than he should be, if some folks 
do make an amazin’ fuss about his - 
ness and larnin’. But, Lord-a-mercy, what’s 
the matter?” 

For Jessie had arisen with blanched 
cheeks and wild eyes, but one thought fill- 
ing her distracted brain, “ He is lost to me! 
lost forever!” She heard Ruth’s alarmed 
cry, felt a deathly faintness overcome her, 
and knew no more. 

When she returned to consciousness she 
was lying in her own room, and near a small 
stand by the bed sat her sister with her 
head bowed upon her hands. Jessie 
scanned her face eagerly, for it seemed a 
long time since she had seen it last, and 
she noted with a vague sense of wonder its 
extreme pallor and thin outlines. From 
Ruth’s face her eyes wandered to the win- 
dow that commanded an extensive view of 
the grounds, but the freshness and verdure 
of summer had disappeared, the leaves of 
the oak near the garden wall had changed 
to a brilliant crimson, and autumn flowers 
blazed along the paths. 

“ How long have I lain here?” she asked 
in bewilderment, and her voice was so weak 
and hollow that it almost startled her. 

Ruth rose quickly at the sound, and lean- 
ing over the bed kissed her with eyes that 
were full of happy tears. “ You have been 
sick four weeks, Jessie,” she replied, “so 
sick that Dr. Wyman says you must be 
kept as quiet as possible.” 

At the mention of that name Jessie could 
not repress a shudder, which did not es- 
cape the notice of her sister. “He is not 
married,” she hastened to say ; “ the report 
of his engagement had no foundation what- 
ever, and business of a widely different na- 
ture took him to New York. He came the 
very evening that you were taken ill, and to 
his skill and unwearied attention you owe 
your life. He has watched by your side 
many hours, Jessie, and our own mother 
could not have been more tender. But, 
there! I am talking too much, and as he 
said he would soon return I will leave you 
to rest.” 

Jessie had turned away while her sister 
was speaking, and buried her face among 
the pillows, while tears of joy rolled swiftly 
down her cheeks. What a weight Ruth’s 
words had lifted from her heart, and how 
her soul went out in gratitude to him who 
had been the means of saving her life. 
She longed to tell him so, yet when he en- 
tered the room a few moments later she 
.could only lift her eyes to his in silent 
-thankfulness, but that look was far more 
eloquent than words could have been. 

asping her wasted hand in both his own, 
‘the doctor regarded her with feelings of 


such unutterable joy and titude as one 
experiences when a beloved object has been 
o— back from the very gates of death, 

hen bending over her couch he pressed 
her forehead lightly, gently as a brother 
might have done, but with more than a 
brother’s affection in his expressive eyes, 
—an action that sent the warm blood surg- 
ing to Jessie’s cheek and brow. How 
thankful she felt that just then some im- 
portant matter had called Ruth away, little 
suspecting that in her delirium she had 
laid her heart bare to both sister and physi- 
cian. When, at parting, he expressed his 
leasure at her marked improvement, and a 
ope that she would soon be restored to 
perfect health, she did not dare to lift her 
eyes to his, but felt her heart throb tumult- 
ously at the tenderness breathing through 
his tones. 

The injunction to “talk but little” was 
scarcely needed ; she was too weak to have 
much desire to converse, and too quietly 
happy to complain that the days of convales- 
cence were irksome. No physician cer- 
tainly was ever more attentive to a patient 
than Dr. Wyman, or more anxious to re 
lieve the monotony of a sick-room; he 
brought her cheerful bits of news, read to 
her from her favorite books, and _ kept 
the apartment bright with beautiful flowers. 

“I declare, Miss Jessie,” said the smiling 
Judy, “that doctor o’ yourn is jest a piece 
of perfection. When this ole darkey's 
heart was most broke to see you so low, I 
could have bressed him then and there for 
all his goodness and ’tention to you. Poor 
Massa hisself could n’t have done no more.” 

“We are all under lasting obligations to 
him,” observed Ruth, in order to divert 
Judy’s attention from Jessie, whose cheeks 
grew scarlet whenever the doctor’s devotion 
to herself was mentioned. “I am sure he 
has been the kindest friend we ever had, 
and brought us a great deal of happiness.” 

Jessie, looking at her sister while she 
spoke, wondered at the light in her eye, and 
the pretty pink that stole into her usually 
pale cheek. Like most quiet people even 
when deeply moved Ruth, al og but little 
demonstration, but during Jessie’s convales- 
cence she had noticed something about her 
manner that puzzled her not a little; some- 
times she would sit for hours as if wrapped 
in a happy revery, unconscious of the won- 
gy, bo that were watching her face. 

“| have something to say to you, Jessie,” 
she said after Judy had left the room, 
“something that I have longed to tell you 
ere this, but my happiness was so great 
that I could hardly realize it. You know 
when Dr. Wyman left Mayfield that the ob- 
ject of his journey and the place of his des- 
tination were unknown to us both, and little 
did I dream of the joy in store for me. It 
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seems that during one of his visits to New 
York he became acquainted with Herbert 
Erwin, and understanding through some re- 
mark of yours the relation in which we had 
once stood to each other, he resolved to en- 
deavor to bring about a reconciliation, al- 
though the task seemed an exceedingly dif- 
ficult and delicate one. This and this alone 
was the cause of his sudden departure. 
Soon after his arrival in New York he re- 
newed his acquaintance with Herbert, and 
as his passion for the fine arts was a great 
recommendation the two spent many hours 
together. One day the subject of conversa- 
tion was woman, and Herbert denounced 
the sex in no measured terms, affirmin 
that they were all false and fickle alike. 
The doctor, who had never lost sight of the 
object in view, and had skillfully led the 
conversation up to this point, reproved him 
mildly for being so unjust, and remarked | 


a of constancy. Upon Herbert’s 
nquiring who this paragon was, he gave 
him my name, and sy he was not surprised 
but greatly gratified to sée the r fel- 
low turn deathly pale, and tremble from 
head to foot. Pretending not to notice his 
emotion, the doctor added, that he was a par- 
ticular friend of Miss Mansfeldt, and had 
heard from the lips of a near relative that 
she had loved with all the power of her na- 
ture one who had unhappily become es- 
tranged from her, and that time had no 
_ to weaken her affection. My poor 
erbert could control his feelings no longer, 
but burst into tears, and when his emotion 
had somewhat subsided made a full con- 
fession. Jealousy alone has been the cause 
of our long and sad separation, but he has 
written to me, Jessie, and all has been ex- 
plained. ‘Pride prevented him from hearin 
years ago what would have lifted the clou 
at once, but he says nothing shall ever part 
us again. He had heard a of me 
since he left Florida, and-imagine how mis- 
erable the poor fellow must have been, be- 
lieving me false to him! He has implored 
my forgiveness over and over, but I feel as 
if I had nothing to forgive, only a great 
deal to be thankful for. And, O Jessie, 
what a debt of gratitude we owe Dr. Wyman! 


Herbert says that he cannot thank him suf- 
ficiently for bringing about our reconcilia- 
tion, and insuring our life-long happiness at 
the same time.” 


Tears stood in Ruth’s happy eyes and 
dimmed those of Jessie as she said fer- 
vently, “I one you-with all my 
heart. I have longggl so much to see you 
and Herbert reconciled, and do not know 
any one who is more deserving of such 
good fortune than yourself. And now, tell 
me, when shall I lose my sister?” 

“Quite soon, I suppose,” was the an- 
swer ; “indeed Herbert would have. been 
here ere this, had he not been apprised of 
your illness, and we are only waiting to see 
na restored to perfect health. But do not 
et that thought sadden you, for I know one 
who will cheerfully act the part of comforter. 


g | Judy looked in her tea-cup yesterday, and 


foretold that there would be a wedding in 
the family soon, and I predict that there 
will be more than one.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried the blushing Jessie ; 
“you will prove a false prophetess. 

But she did not, for that very evening the 
doctor gg the “story old, but ever 
new,” and we need hardly say that he did 
not find Jessie a very unwilling listener. 
“But I am so proud and passionate,” she 
faltered after that important word “yes” 
had been spoken, “ and have so many ults 
that I am afraid you cannot tolerate.’ 

The doctor drew her closer to his side, 
and kissing her tenderly looked down into 
her eyes as a father might into those of a 
petted and indulged child. “ My dear little 
woman,” he said, “do you not know that I 
understand you better than any one in the 
world? I believe that I loved you from the 
first hour that I saw you, and have studied 
your character so closely that you cannot 
make any revelations which will startle me 
in the least. I knew that I had found a 
gem well worth the winning, and although I 
once overheard you express a dislike for 
my person, I was bold enough to hope, in 
spite of the disparity in our years, that you 
would one day be mine.” 

“Please don’t repeat what I said,” ex- 
claimed Jessie, with a distressed look. “In- 
deed, I was not blind to a merit, al- 
though I pretended to be. How can I ever 
make amends for those unkind words ?” 

“ By giving yourself to me at an early 
day, was the answer. 

hat she was not averse to his wishes 
may be inferred from the fact that a month 


later there was a double wedding at the * 
Grove. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 


BY B, JORDAN. 


Love is blessed with graces three: 
athe robe of pureness seems, 
ith ho; eye expectant 
Her breast is with charity. 
And in her faith she ’s like a child 
That in its father’s care confides: 
Her soul in purity abides, 
For true faith never is defiled. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aucust 1880. 


is enwrapped with banners blue: 
‘er robes were fashioned from the skies, 
So radiant beam my Zaidah’s eyes, 
With hope’s most heavenly azure hue. 


Akin to love is chari 
And both abide in Zaidah’s breast: 
Love unto love would give the best, 
And so she gave her heart to me. 


IDEAS ABOUT OLD MAIDS. 


BY MISS MARY J. FIELD. 


BEG leave to observe that I am not an 
‘Lh old maid, and therefore do not write 
from prejudiced views or esprit de corps. 
But I have lived long enough to remember 
many a possible old maid when in the bloom 
of her “sweet seventeen,” and to have no- 
ticed the subtle transformations effected 
by the finger of Time. Were it not that 
with a certain order of minds truth is read- 
ily sacrificed for the sake of a joke, I should 
find it difficult to imagine how the vul 
idea of an old maid became established as 
the artistic, theatrical, and even literary type. 
If we take up ae or news- 
paper, especially where the designs are in- 
tended to be Bicaasnl anda noth of a 
certain age has to be depicted, we see her 
as a matter of course gaunt and hideous, 
sour-looking and ill-dressed, and almost cer- 
tainly with “ spectacles on nose.” In fiction 
and the drama, if r, she is described as 
envious and spiteful; if rich, as the easy 
prey of designing flatterers, — unloved ex- 
cept by feline favorites, the laughing-stock 
. Of the young, and neglected by the entire 

world. 

But if we look into familes, into the real 
human life which is throbbing all around 
us, itis a far different picture which pre- 
sents itself. The old maid is not unfre- 

uently one of the noblest figures in the 
amily group. She is generally a person: 
who makes sacrifices for others; if rich, 
she is often a Lady Bountiful in even a bet- 
ter sense than that commonly understood 
by the term; and if poor and what is called 


dent, she is pretty sure to be the in- 
atigable good angel of the family. We 
have known some estimable maiden ladies 
of this type; their age crowning them with 


de 
de 


glovy. 

ow very frequently is the old maid the 
ever-tender nurse in sickness, the careful 
housekeeper if need be, the alternate in- 
structress and playmate of the children, the 
wise counsellor of the young, and the 
trusted confidante of the old. ere is gen- 
erally a very sweet humility about the gen 
uine old maid; and by genuine I mean one 
who has accepted her position as definite 
and absolute. She knows herself to be ina 
certain sense of less account than wives 
and mothers; and if thoughtless and un- 
sympathetic people occasionally make her 
feel that they are‘of the same opinion, she 
bows to their judgment. She does not 
even resent the half-contemptuous pity 
which is sometimes made apparent by those 
who take it for granted that she laments 
her destiny, and would have had it other- 
wise if she could. Here and there probably 
there may be a case where such pity is de 
served, but with a large proportion of sin- 
gle women it is far different. 

If we knew the heart-histories of man 
old maids we should find them characteriz 
by the purest pathos and a life’s most eleva- 
ting discipline. Often does a woman re- 
main single because she is faithful to an 
idea! Perhaps some happy dream of girl- 
hood was broken by death or estrangement, 
— perhaps she has never met the man who 
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fully realized her aspirations, and whom in 
perec fealty she could feel herself able to 
love, honor, and obey. Whatever men ma 
think on the subject, that last word “ obey ” 
has a grave meaning to thoughtful women, 
who, conscious of a “soul of their own,” 
are a little terrified at all obedience may in- 
volve. Other women there are of gentle 
and more yielding natures who have formed 
an ideal which in real life is never oe 
mately reached, though this class only de- 
sire to find the idol worthy of their adora- 
tion and obedience. At any rate the wo- 
man who remains single rather than make a 
“half-hearted” marriage is worthy of all 
honor. 

Bnt there is worse than half-heartedness 
to apprehend. The newspapers almost 
daily report cases of neglect and even sav- 

cruelty of husbands toward their wives. 
These sorrowful cases are not confined to 
the humbler sections of society. Judicial 
inquiry shows that they occur in what are 
termed the higher and respectable circles. 
Can we wonder, then, that women of a deli- 
cate turn of mind, and who are not — 
tively dependent on matrimony for subsis- 
tence, are apt to shrink from incurring a 
risk, and ultimateiy reject a married life 
should circumstance offer? If they be 
wrong in their determination, let men and 
the law together bear the discredit. 

Let us also consider the number of “ sin- 
gle women of a certain age” who are filling 
positions of and im- 
portant trust. k at the gultitude of 
school-mistresses and teachers of various 
denominations who are in many cases the 
mainstay of venerable parents, and not un- 
frequently of orphaned nephews and nieces. 
Authors and artists also of note have been 
and are of the sisterhood ; and coming low- 
er down in the social scale, how commonly 
is the most valued domestic servant un- 
married. How pleasing to witness cases of 
noble integrity and self-sacrifice in fe- 
male domestics, who, from attachment to 
their old mistresses, prefer to remain celi- 
bates for life. As faithful housekeepers, 
nurses, assistants in various capacities, they 
pass not only a blameless but an honorable 
existence. hoverel instances of this kind 
have fallen within our knowledge ; and it is 
gratifying to see, by obituaries, how the loss 
of these aged and faithful ministers to do- 
mestic comfort is truly mourned by their 
friendly employers. 

In dine days it is an acknowledged fact 
that there are far more women than men in 
the country ; also there has arisen within 
the last thirty or forty years a great change 
in public opinion with regard to the depend- 
ence and independence of women, and both 
these circumstances ought to sweep away 


false and mali t type of the old maid. 
A generation back, in what may be called 
the upper-middle class, it was taken as a 
matter of course that the women of a family 
were to be supported by the men. Whena 
daughter was portionless or nearly so, a dy- 
ing father would leave her asa legacy to 
his sons, with full persuasion that she would 
be duly cared for; and the families of pro- 
fessional men were reduced from comfort to 
penury by the death of the bread-winner 
just as often then as they are now. But it 
was Only in cases where there was excep- 
tional energy of character that the “ young 
lady ” or the “single woman of acertain age 
thought herself other than hardl wood. if 
not slightly disgraced, if she had to exert 
herself for a maintenance. 

Happily public opinion on such matters 
is now greatly improved. All right-minded 
ae applaud — women who make 

onorable careers for themselves; who 
“ find their work, and do it.” And there is 
plenty of woman’s work to be found waiting 
to be done, work that is essentially feminine 
and suited to her powers. e are not 
speaking now of wives and mothers whose 
first duties are in the home sphere, but of 
single women who are too conscious of their 
capacities to sit with folded hands, and be 
as the lilies that “toil not, neither do they 
spin.” Nowadays rich women of energetic 
character are often among the busiest of 
mortals, and these women have the keenest 
sympathy with, and admiration for, their 
more forlorn sisters who toil perhaps pri- 
marily for en but who also love 
their work and execute it conscientiously. 
In fact, every such woman not only elevates 
herself, but by insensibly raising public 
opinion benefits her sex. 

To despise an old maid was always a 
mean stupidity; and now it is really an ab- 
surdity. It would be indiscreet and invidi- 
ous to mention the names of the living, but 
every thoughtful reader will recall the old 
mai who are prominently before the 
world as wise benefactors and teachers, 
helpers of the weak, and ploasens of prog- 
ress in many directions. lf unmarried wo- 
men, as some think, occasionally bring a 
degree of ridicule on their sex by a fussy 
forwardness to assume the political position 
of men, such are merely exceptional cases ; 
and it may be questioned whether the 
blame for these eccentricities is not fre- 

uently more due to the crotchets of poli- 
ticians trying to make capital than to any de- 
liberate feminine intention. All sensible 


women know how to make themselves re- 
spected and useful without trenchin 
ties that would only bring them em 
ment. 


on du- 


as one wipes writing from a slate — the 


Literature in the present and the past 
owes much to the unmarried ladies. Of 
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the d 3 ly mention Hannah | world delighted to honor, _ 
e dead, we a only mention world delighted to honor, and whose happy 


More and Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth | influence has extended far their own 
and Mary Russell Mitford, as old maids the | generation. 


THE BANSHEE'S CALL. 
BY MRS. E. V. WILSON. 


WAS sitting alone in my room one even- | was the Banshee calling me,’ for though 


ing in early spring, the children having 
gone to bed, and my husband being away, 
when I was startled by the sudden en- 
trance of Bridget, our new help, an Irish 
girl not long from Ireland. She was in her 
night-dress, and looked pale and frightened. 

“ What is the matter Biddy ?” I asked as 
I closed the door. 

“O mum,” she said, dropping into a chair, 
“TI thought the Banshee niver came to 
America; an’ it’s myself that heerd her 
scream this night!” 

“ Why, Biddy, said I, “did you hear any 
unusual noise ?” 

“Shure, and I heerd the Banshee, mum, 
an’ it’s myself that ‘ud know its v'ice ; 
did n’t I hear that same in the ould coun- 


“ Well,” said I, “I will go to the door; 
maybe I can hear it.” Sol stepped out on to 
the south porch, which faced the forest, and 
in a few minutes heard the cry of poor 
Biddy’s Banshee plainly. It was the melan- 
choly “ to-who-to-who-to-who” of a great 
owl. It sounded dismally enough, I con- 


fess; and I had hard work to convince|s 


Biddy that it really was a bird. Returning 
i rs, I said, — 

“You say you have heard the Banshee, 
Biddy. 1 wish you would tell me about it.” 

mum,” said Biddy, “it’s a sorrowful 
tale, but if ye loike I will tell it ye. 
six years come next Easter, since my 
mither died,—God rest her soul,” and 
Biddy crossed herself devoutly, “ and it was 
one week before her death that I just 
heerd the Banshee. Mither had been ailin’ 
‘all winter, but as the spring came on she 
‘seemed better. Father and the b’ys was at 
vespers, an’ myself an’ mither sittin’ by the 
dure, when at once she rose up and 

inted to the garden hedge. ‘What’s that, 
Biddy?’ says she; an’ sure, mum, somethin’ 
-tall an’ white flitted over the hedge, with a 
long, wild cry that did n’t sound like an 
‘thing in the world” (I thought of the owl, 
but kept silent, and Biddy went on), “ and 
‘was gone. Mither fell back in her chair, 
white as a sheet, and says she, ‘ Biddy, it 


It’s 


you might n’t think it, mum, my mither came 
of a good ould family, an’ niver a one of ’em 
died widout bein’ warned by the Banshee. 
*O mither,’ said I, ‘are you shure?’ ‘Yes,’ 
says she, ‘ but say nothin’ to anybody, fur it 
must call twice afore I go, an’ we will not 
tell father’; so I niver said a word, but 
shure, mum, it was a sorry heart was in my 
bosom all the time; for I saw mither got 
waker an’ waker, an’ father saw it too, but 
he said it was the spring weather, and that 
afther it settled warrum she’d be all right, 
but the next Sunday she had to lie in 
all day, and father stayed all day at home, 
but me an’ the b’ys went to church, and 
said prayers for her. Afther vespers, the 
b’ys stopped wid our cousin, Phil Kearney, 
for you see mither had been ailin’ so long 
roe was n’t unaisy; but I hurried home, 
and milked.the cow and fed the pig. By 
this it was quite dusk, and I went an’ set 
out supper, an’ went into the slaping-room 
for father ; he was sitting by mither, hould- 
ing her hand. An’ as soon as I went in he 
says, ‘Whare’s the b’ys, Biddy?’ ‘They 
top wid Phil” says I. for ’em, 
Biddy,’ + he, ‘an’ for Father Keenan 
too.’ ‘O father,’ says I, ‘is mither worse ?’ 
* Whist,’ says he, ‘she’s slapin’ now, but 
she’s bad, Biddy; be quick, darlint, an’ 
u "ll be back furninst she wakes.’ I went 
ast as I could to Cousin Phil’s, and sent the 
b’ys home. Poor gossoons, they would n’t 
believe mither was bad. Then I went for 
Father Keenan. He tuk my hand, an’ we 
went across the church ; it was fear- 
some, with its white crosses and tall head- 
stones shinin’ through the dark, but I held 
tight to the praste, and minded that mither 
had tould me it was only heretics as 
walked, niver the sperits of them ’at was 
buried in consecrated ground. When we 
got to the cabin, some of the neighbors was 
there, and the b’ys sat on the porch —_ 
I was goin’ right in, but they said, ‘ Wait 
a while till afther the praste seed her,’ so I 
waited, an’ I thought mebbe she won’t die 
now ; sure the Banshee has n’t called twice. 


But somehow it did n’t comfort me. Pretty 
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soon the praste cum out, an’ me an’ the b’ys 
went in an’ knelt at the foot of the bed with 
father. Mither was layin’ wid her eyes 
shut, an’ a lighted candle a-tween her two 
hands on her breast, and the women was on 
their knees; and one was readin’ prayers, 
an’ all at once we heard a long, low cry, an’ 
mother opened her eyes wide; she looked 
at us in a frighted sort of way, an’ then up, 
as if at something far off. One of the wo- 
men took the candle away, and as her poor 
hands fell apart, my father sprung up wid a 
great cry and ran out-of-doors, and I knew 
mither had gone to answer the Banshee’s 
call. O mum, it may be there’s no Ban- 


shees in America; maybe they don’t cross 
the salt say, but sure they are in ould Ire- 
land, for myself is not the only one as has 
seen and heerd em.” 

Poor Biddy! it was of no use to try to 
convince her that she had been deceived; 
she had seen and heard something she did 
not understand, and her superstitious mind 
was convinced that it was supernatural. 
Perhaps an unprejudiced person, if one had 
been present at the time of either of the 
mysterious might have solved 
the mystery; but there was not, and Biddy 
will live and die firmly believing in her fam- 
ily’s ancient superstition. 


THE DIAMOND AIGUILLETTE. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY,. 


OX the 25th of November, 1615, there 
was a ceremony of rare importance 
performed in the cathedral of Bordeaux, 
the same joyous, passionate southern city 
where Edward, the black prince, had held 
court in the days of his princely might, and 
which since that time had often witnessed 
royal and vice-regal fé/es. But none of 
them had been gayer than this one, for it 
was a royal marriage. The any 
was Louis Capet, son of the frank, rave, 
joyous Henry de Bourbon, who had died 
five years previously from the stroke of 
Ravillac’s knife, and the haughty, revenge- 
ful, calculating Mary de Medicis. The 
bride was the Infanta Anne of Austria, 
daughter of Philip III. of Spain and his 
Queen Margaret of Austria. : 
The bridegroom was fifteen, the bride 
was five days younger. The king had none 
of his great father’s temper. Henry had 
loved war and danger and women. Louis 
was never quite sure that he loved anything. 
He was a proud, cruel, like his mother, 
who, with her Italian fimesse, treachery, and 
ruthlessness, had goaded almost to death 
the gallant monarch who fought so bravely 
at Ivry, who reveled so sozelly at Cher- 
nonceaux and Blois. He had none of the 
beauty, none of the genius, of his race, the 
race that had given leaders to the Crusades, 
whose chiefs Sad fought Plantagenet war- 
riors and won victories over the generals 
of Charles V. A pale, 
stripling, with gloomy, dark eyes, and col 
immobile features, this was the bridegroom 


who was being wedded to the most beauti- 
ful princess of Europe. 

Anne of Austria combined the beauty of 
the northland with that of the southland. 
From her Austrian mother she had inherited 
the finest complexion in the world. From 
her father she derived a majesty and a car- 
riage that surpassed those of the proudest 
of Castilian dames. She was tall and ex- 
quisitely made. Her hands were the whitest 
and most delicate that ever made an impe- 
rious gesture. Her blue eyes had all the 
vivacity of a Spanish girl’s. Her lips had 
the beauty and the haughtiness of her 
ae gg mother’s. And to crown all she 
had amass of long and silky hair, of that 
lovely, pale shade of auburn which gives, 
to the faces that it surrounds, at once the 
sparkling complexion of a fair beauty and 
the animation of a dark one. 

Anne was made to be loved, and she de- 
sired to love; but the poor, insignificant 
Louis XIII. was not the man to win this 
beautiful woman’s heart. It is possible 
that she might have loved him, if he had 
given his girl-bride his own love. But he 
was by nature an ascetic, and the beauty, 
the grace, the thousand royal charms of his 
Spanish queen found no value in his eyes. 
So Anne of Austria, though beautiful and a 
queen, found herself the wife of a man who 
cared not for her beauty, nor for her youth, 
nor for her loveliness. 

There are few things harder to bear in 
this world of ours than the lack of apprecia- 
tion from our dearest friends, and of all 
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things the most miserable is a neglected 
wife who desires the love of a husband. 
And this woman hungered and thirsted for 
her king’s smile. A single glance of approval 
would have made her happy for days; but 
Louis regarded her with calm indifference. 
He was above a beauty in a woman’s 
eyes or in a woman’s form, and St. Anthony 
was his favorite saint. Historians record 
with pride that this king, son of the licen- 
tious Henry, and father of the luxurious 
Louis le Grande, never loved awoman. An 
anomaly indeed; but he should have loved 
his wife, the young girl whom he had taken 
from a mother’s arms, from the companions 
of her childhood. He should have loved 
her, we say; and loving her not, if she erred, 
whose was the blame? 

This queen, born of an Austrian mother 
and a Spanish father, had all the warm pas- 
sions of a Southern girl. She was gitted 
with beauty, and a royal rank. She 
was young, and she thirsted for love. The 
men around her were not all Sir Galahads 
like Louis. The king was a rock; he had 
no heart. The cavaliers were human; 
moreover they had eyes, and it was natural 
for them to admire beauty. They thronged 
around her, nobles, princes, priests, and car- 
dinals. Anne smiled upon them, she jested 
with them, she liste to their flatteries, 
but she was true to her husband. 

Many sought her favor, and doubtless the 
poor queen fought many a hard battle, but 
she was not one to throw herself away for 
any common passion. This woman was 
capable of loving grandly; she would have 
liked to love her husband, but that was im- 

ssible. Yet she was true to herself. Of 

er thousand suitors no one had the power 
to touch her heart; and she was not a Mes- 
Salina, nor yet a M t of Valois. 

The greatest men of Europe pleaded at her 
feet. Among them Jean Armand Duplessis, 
Cardinal Kichelieu, was preeminent. The 
most astute statesman that France ever 
saw, the wisest minister that ever shaped 
her destinies, Richelieu was also ambitious 
and magnificent. He made himself stronger 
than king or nobles. The Guises who had 
touched with their hands the sceptre of 
Henry III., the Condés who had placed 
their feet on the. steps of the throne of 
Henry IV., and Gaston of Orleans who had 
tried on his brow the crown of Louis 
XIII., found themselves impotent before 
the iron will of the cardinal minister. Louis 
revered him at times, and hated him at 
others, but feared his strength always. 
That Richelieu used his power ably is 
shown by the prosperity of France under 
his ministry. He filled her depleted coffers, 
rallied her armies to victory, summoned 
wise men and learned men to court, and set 


of the nations of Christendom. This 
man, the most austere minister ever 
known in France, the most industrious plot. 
ter that ever heaced a cabal, the most se. 
rious priest that the annals of the church 
have celebrated, was the lover of Anne at 
first, and afterward her enemy. He never 
could forget that the queen had scorned 
him. In his proud soul rankled the mem- 
ory of the degradation he had felt when he 
rose humbled from the feet of the beautiful 
queen he had tempted. Henceforward he 
was Anne’s most vigilant enemy, her most 
ardent persecutor. 

The queen defied him for a long time, for 
she was spotless, but at last she saw the 
man to whom her heart yielded. Anne of 
Austria, ten years a loveless and a faithful 
wife, who bol cried for the love of her king, 
who had refused cardinals fo princes wi 
out number, conferred her love at last on 
the most magnificent subject and the hand- 
somest man in Europe, George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

The duke came to Paris to conduct the 
negotiations of marriage between the prin- 
cess Henrietta Maria and the Prince of’ 
Wales, the. afterward unfortunate Charles 
I. He was then thirty-two years old, hand- 
some, gallant, audacious, the proudest no 
ble of fasiani, and the richest of Europe. 
The queen was charmed with him from the 
moment that he entered her presence, with 
his doublet of white satin, embroidered 
with gold, and his mantle of silver-gray 
velvet, upon which the oriental pearls were 
so loosely sewn that he scattered them at 
every step. His splendor, his chivalric 
bearing, and his courtly grace completed 
her conquest. 

The duke was enslaved too. In all his 
mad search after beauty, he confessed that 
he had seen no woman so beautiful as 
Anne. Spanish duennas, the loveliness of 
Guises and Bourbons, Scotch maids-of- 
honor, and English countesses were noth- 
ing beside this — dame who wore a 
royal coronet. Forgotten for the time were 
the singular charms of his liege — fair 
Mary Villiers of the house of Rutland, who 
had the blandishments of the Manners, and 
the beauty of Dorothy Vernon, her grand 
mother. Forgotten, too, were honor and the 
policy of a courtier. For once in his life, 
reckless, dashing George Villiers was in 
earnest. 

A queen is hedged in by so many con- 
ventionalities that for a long time Bucking- 
ham could not secure a private.interview. 
But he waited upon her assiduously. Every 
moment that he could spare, and more than 
he could well spare, were passed at the 
Louvre, and long before his tongue declared 
the tale, the ardency of his gaze, the burn- 


the kingdom that he governed at the head 


ing language of his eyes, told the queen that 
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she was beloved. After that the ready re- 
sources of a woman brought about chances 
of meeting. 

One of Anne’s favorites, Madame de 
Chevreuse, gave a féée at her hotel to which 
all the court was invited, The king, which 
was very unusual for him, signified his in- 
tention to be present, and at the same time 
he gave to his splendid queen a magnificent 
shoulder-knot whence depended twelve dia- 
mond tags. 

“ Wear this,” he said, “ at the /é¢e tonight 
in honor of thy king, and deem not Louis 
so chary.” 

It was the first present she had ever had 


. from his hands, and it was worthy of a king. 


For a moment Anne repented of her treac 
ery, and if Louis had showed aught of love, 
she would have flung herself upon his bosom 
and confessed all. But he passed on coldly 
and indifferently, and again the pleasing 
e of the handsome, ardent Villiers 
filled her mind. She wore the diamond 
aiguillette, however, and never queen looked 
so lovely as she, as she stood that evening 
under the glare of the chandeliers amid the 
thousand lords and ladies of the court. 

All through the evening she looked for 
Buckingham, but saw him not. She won- 
dered at his absence, but concealed her im- 
patience. Her smile was never gayer, her 
repartees never more brilliant, than in that 
hour, when her heart throbbed sadly at the 
absence of the man she loved. Ina splen- 
did masque, where the princes of the sover- 
eign houses represented oriental kings do- 
ing homage to Louis and his queen, Anne 
took the hand of a tall cavalier who wore 
the diamond jewel of a prince of Lorraine. 

“M. duc le Guise,” said the queen dur- 

the dance, “is this not indeed a ro 
te? but I marvel why the Englsh duke, 
our brother, is not present.” . 

“ Behold him here,” Cag og: her com- 
panion softly. “Could’st thou think so illy 
of George Villiers? But, ah! I thank thee, 
oat queen, that thou could’st think of him 
at all.’ 

The queen felt the hot blood leap to her 

cheek, and her beautiful eyes fell. Whata 
joy to be in the arms of her beloved, and to 
eel his breath on her neck! yet she mar- 
veled at his masque. “How darest thou 
come thus?” she asked, “ Wearest thou 
not the jewels of Charles of Guise?” 

“Love dares anything to see its mis- 
tress,” returned the duke. “These are in- 
deed the Lorraine jewels. I paid the cheva- 
lier three Soanet pistoles for the privilege 
of appearing as his substitute. Do you 
love me or hate me, sweet lady ?” 

The whisper was softly modulated, his 


as English violets, gazing wistfully, lovingly 
into her own. 

“ Anne never hates,” she answered; “ but 
dare she love Villiers, who loves every fair 
face, and is true tonone?” 

“ You libel me, lady. I am false to none, 
but I vow allegiance to you only. Sweet 
Anne, if a queen can stoop to a subject, let 
me have thy love.” 

“Love never stoops,” replied Anne with 
a beating bosom. “I could not love thee if 
I stooped to thee. But thou art nobler 
than a king.” 

“ Thanks, sweet queen; thou lovest me 
then. But seest thou not the dance is about 
to close? Tell me how I can see thee 

in. 

“Anne loves thee, or she would not tell 
thee this. Bend thy head lower; now no 
one can hear me. Thou knowest the 
queen’s suite in the Louvre. Well, it has 
been haunted for oo by an apparition 
called the White ye hy may she not 
appear again? Dost read my meaning? 

very evening seek thou the inner court on 
the river side. My maid shall be there and 
let you in. Only remember thy disguise. 
Canst thou play the ghost, thinkest ?” 

“TI will try,” he answered gladly, as he 
read her plan, and the masque was over. 

“M. le duc, thou and the queen seem to 
have effected a compromise,” observed a tall, 
thin personage, wearing a crimson tiara, 
clapping Buckingham on the shoulder, as 
he hurried through one of the palace halls. 

“Ah! my lord cardinal, excuse me; my 
duchess is without, and the sedan waits,” 
and the disguised Englishman hastened 


away. 

" Mother of God! that sounded like the 
voice of that cursed Villiers,” said Riche- 
lieu to himself, and after some hesitation he 
went out into the court. But Buckingham 
had vanished, and he saw neither him nor 
Guise again that night. Yet he forgot not 
his suspicions. 

“My ears did not deceive me. °’T was 
Buckingham in Guise’sdress. ’T is said he 
loves the queen. I’ faith, 1 must look into 
this.” 

And watch the wily cardinal did, prompted 
by all the malice and injured pride of a 
scorned suitor. But with all his watchful- 
ness he saw nothing. Stories were rampant 
that the White Lady was again haunting 
her old retreats, but Richelieu little thought 
that the visits of the white apparition had 
anything to do with his hated rival. Had 
he known, how he would have stamped his 
feet! Richelieu beaten by Buckingham ! 
Who would have thought it 

But these halcyon days of feast and fes- 


hands clasped hers in a burning, tender | tivity, these intoxicating nights when the 


clasp, and though the duke’s proud head 
was bent, she saw the handsome eyes, blue 


proud duke drank his fill of love from 
Anne’s eyes, from Anne’s lips, drew to a 
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close. Across the channel came one spri 
day the tidings of King James’s- death, an 
by the same courier Buckingham received 
orders to hasten the marriage of his new 
sovereign by every means in his power. 
He dared not disregard his king’s command, 
t to hasten from Anne’s side was like 
eaving paradise. 
Richelieu did everything he could to push 
affairs along, for he desired nothing so 
earnestly as he did the absence of the Eng- 
lish envoy. He hurried the pope for a dis- 
— and a special courier was sent 
rom the vatican in answer to the cardinal’s 
appeal. Buckingham was in wos sony no 
ingenuity could suffice now to prolong his 
sojourn in Paris. He could only submit to 


fate. 

We have no time to s of this second 
royal marriage. Buckingham was there, 
the richest dressed of all the cavaliers, and 
magnificent as any king. Richelieu gazed 
on the scene with his grave, searching eyes. 
King Louis jeare the bride away, his own 
sister, beautiful and young, too soon, alas ! 
to — aged amid the troublous strife of 
civil war. The king’s mother, Mary de 
Medicis, in her mourning robes, and Queen 
Anne resplendent in her beauty and her 
jewels, honored the ceremony with their 
presence. When the May night closed the 
royal suite was galloping on the way to 
Amiens. 

Three queens made the old city royal with 
their splendor and cheer. Anne was the 
hostess, and around her the butterflies glim- 
mered. She would have given everything 
to be alone with her princely cavalier. The 
hour of parting was approaching, and she 
was soon to look her last on the only man 
who had realized in her eyes the poetry of 
her imagination. When she desired soli- 
tude, here were ee and revelry. How 
their eyes clung to each other’s when there 
was no one near to note it! How closely 
their hands clasped when in the dance! 
What tender whispers passed when the 
duke bent his golden-haired head, and Anne 
shook her auburn curls ! 

They met the last time in the en of 
the queen’s palace, that sloped to the banks 
of the river Somme. Long they wandered 
among the shades of the garden shrubbery, 
their hearts too full for utterance. 

Said the queen at last, “ Tomorrow you 
leave me, dear Villiers. Will yon think of 
Anne once when the tresses of Lady Rut- 
land are about thy neck ?” 

“Who could ever forget thee after once 
seeing thee?” replied the impassioned 
duke. “ Dost thou not know that thou hast 
held me ever since I stood with royal 
Charlie in the gallery of the Louvre to wit- 
ness a court ball, that time he and I played 


years ago? I said then that thou wast the 
most royal of women, and I know thee now 
to be the dearest. Oh that this cursed 
marriage could have been postponed 

“ Ay, death comes when we have only be- 
gun to live,” said Anne. “ But bear this in 
mind when thou art sad, that thy presence 
in France has made the only summer in 
Anne of Austria’s life.” 

“ Would I could make it always summer, 
my beautiful. My queen, if thou sayest it, 
I will leave all for thee. Fly with me; we 
have wealth and love, and in the East we 
can find a happy home. Say only a word, 
and my admiral shall be here by the hour.” 

“It can never be, yet the thought is 
sweet,” answered the queen sadly. “But I 
am queen of France, and thou art prime 
minister of England. Thy fame is dear to 
me. Go home and win glory. There is 
much for thee to do.” 

“TI leave thee, Anne, but before I go take 
thou this ring. It was my mother’s gift, 
and I have worn it from boyhood. See, 
*tis atopazof marvelous color. Wear it, 
and forget me not.” 

. He slipped the circlet upon her dainty 
nger. 

“Fear not that, | duke ; but what shall 
I give thee? Ah! I have it. ’Tis only 
worthy of thee. Take this, and think once 
in a while of poor Anne of Austria, who 
loves thee.” 

As she spoke, she unclasped from her 
shoulder the splendid aiguillette that Louis 
had given her at the time of Madame de 
Chevreuse’s ball. When she placed it,in 
his hands its diamond pendants flashed in 
the moonlight. 

“I will honor it as my most precious 
relic,” said the duke. “It shall be as 
choice with me as the memory of its beauti- 
ful donor, the only woman I ever loved.” 
When they separated under the laurel- 
trees there were tears in Anne’s eyes, and 
the duke’s voice was husky. They parted 
like lovers. The bearded lip of the cavalier 
met the fair lip of the stately queen, golden 
hair and auburn tresses intermingled, and 
then, looking ever back with lovelit eyes, 
Buckingham walked slowly away never to 
look on her again. 

As the lovers left the garden, the figure of 
a man rose silently from among the shrub- 
bery. The moonlight, as it gleamed on the 
pale, thin features, revealed that it was 
Richelieu. 
“T have thee now, false queen,” he cried 
exultantly. “I have the now, and thou wilt 
not escape me.” 

That same night the cardinal visited a 
lady of the English suite with whom he 
was on terms of intimacy. 

* You hate Buckingham ?” he said to the 
woman. 
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“He ruined my sister, and 1 have vowed 
to avenge her.” 

“ Then thou wilt do me a favor, I think. 
The duke has in his possession a dia- 
mond aiguillette which the — of 
France has given him. Watch him, and 
when he first wears it, cut away a couple of 
the tags and send them by a trusty messen- 

r to me. Do this, and fifty thousand 

vres are thine.” 

“I can do it,” and the conspirators 
clasped hands. 

Three weeks thereafter the two tags were 
in Richelieu’s The vindictive 
minister fairly gloated over his prize. He 
believed that he was about to triumph over 
the hated beauty who had scorned him. 
He sought the king. 

“Knowest thou the mates to these dia- 
monds?” he asked the monarch, showing 
him the dismembered tags. 

Louis examined them attentively, and a 
flush swept over his pale brow. 

“They came from the  shoulder-knot 
which I presented to her majesty the queen 
not two months since.” 

“ And these I obtained from the Duke of 
Buckingham, to whom she gave thy royal 

ift.” 

Impossible.” 

“But, sire, 1know. If thou believest not, 
ask her for thy diamond aiguillette.” 

“I care not to arouse her suspicions that 
I have mistrust of her honor.” 

“Then order a féze, and bid thy queen be 
present with her royal shoulder-knot,” said 
the wily cardinal. 

So the king appointed a festival for the 
morrow, and requested Anne to honor it 
with her presence, and for his sake to wear 
the aiguillette with which he had lately pre- 
sented her. 

Poor Anne! she seemed ~ in the 
toils of her malignant enemy. He could 
hardly wait the twenty-four hours, so sure 
was he of triumphing over the proud beauty 
who had laughed his (pen to scorn. He 
_ knew the jewels could not be replaced, for 
Anne had neither the time nor the means to 
do so, and of her disgrace he felt assured. 

The hour of the festival arrived. Riche- 
lieu and the -king were yearns the former 
gloatingly triumphant. He was about to 
see his enemy humbled. He had not 
thought that like Haman he might have 
plotted in vain. 


The queen entered at last, never so mag- 
nificent in loveliness and apparel as now. 
Her gorgeous Spanish costume of green 
satin shone with gold; its buttons were 
_ rubies. Her cap of green velvet was 
rich with plumes and jewels. But brightest 
and richest of all her gems shone the 
aiguillette upon her shoulder, its twelve dia- 
mond tags complete and peerless. The 
king’s arithmetic amounted to a dozen. 
There could be no mistake. As for Riche- 
lieu, he turned green, white, and red; he 
was beaten on his own ground. 

A letter couched in tender langnage, that 
Anne had received the preceding day at 
noon by the hand of a trusty page, eupiains 
the mystery. It read thus: — 


“DEAR: MADAM AND QUEEN, — The 
bearer of this returns the diamond aiguillette 
that thou gavest me. Marvel not. I would 
not have sent it but that! believed thy 
honor was in danger. Thy present I have 
worn but once; but, careful as I was, some 
enemy of yours or mine subtracted two of 
the diamond pendants. I believe that it is 
Richelieu’s work. No common thief would 
have served me thus, The cardinal is my 
enemy and thine. Believing that he is plot- 
ting for thy injury, I remit this at once to 
you. Only that I prize your honor more 
than my own happiness do I this. My 
jeweler has repaired the diamond tags, and 
my embargo upon the English ports will 
prevent the cardinal from receiving his 


‘prize at an earlier date than thou will re- 


ceive this casket. I have kissed it, I have 

looked my last upon thy precious gift. I 

return it because I am assured it will save 

thee from some plot of the cardinal duke. 
' Believe me thy friend, 

“ BUCKINGHAM.” 


Ah, love is keener than hate, and Riche- 
lieu’s adroitness and cunning were foiled by 
the ready wit and chivalric devotion of the 
English duke, whose heart was true to the 
woman he loved across the sea. But his 
devotion cost him his life. Richelieu read 
through the plot, and the arm of the assassin 
that struck the great duke down on the 
Portsmouth sands was encouraged by the 
malice and power of the cardinal. The 
pretty romance of the Diamond Aiguillette 
ended like many another, in tragedy. 
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IN THE PALACE OF A THOUGHT. 


BY FRANKLIN DENTON. 


the palace of a thought, 
Dwells a maiden bea 
And her —oh! her eyes— 
They are the light that lies 
Eventides on Grecian skies. 
her laughing cheeks glow 
Like two roses dipped in snow. 
And her sil id-hair teems, 
As if a bouquet of dreams, 


Then she linked them to her brow, 
Where they ’re flaunting, now. 
This is why, and this is Mite 
Like to ruby-tinted coral, 
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Like to crimson beauties floral 
In the dewy hours auroral, 


Like unto bow, 
Are the lips I worship so, 
With me wheresoe’er I go. 


And her tones such music make, 
And as pieasant thoughts awake, 
As a lute upon a lake 


When the moon’s round shield is gold, 
Or a bell at vesper tol 
Or the Orphean lyre of 


She is with me all the morn, 
When the south winds wave the 
Like Erin’s banners battle-torn, 


When the noontide’s brazen beam 
Panteth on the sinuous stream, 
And the elms are in a dream, 


When the lake is starry glass, 

And the cricket in the 

Chanteth to the morn its mass, 

As the blue she saileth through 
noe, 


Ina fi cloud ca’ 
With the Pleiades as crew. v 


LOVE LAUGHS AT ZERO. 


BY S. H. RUSSELL. 


- was the 22d of February, fifteen years 
ago. Ah me! what powerful wings time 
has! The day had been clear and warm; 


so warm, indeed, that the cloak of snow 
which covered the ground had been burned 
through in spots, and one’s eyes here and 
there encountered a muddy suggestiveness 
of coming spring, which was anything but 
leasant to one who knows what a New- 
ngland spring involves. As George Wins- 
low stood on the platform of the little rail- 
way station in Taghconic, half oy orn 
beating his foot on the floor and listening 
to the rumble of the approaching train, now 
Only a couple of miles down the valley, his 
attention was arrested by the remark of a 
man standing near him, whose large, rough 
hands. and peculiar attitude bespoke the 
hard-working farmer. 
“It’s goin’ to be powerful cold afore 
mornin’, Look at the sun; seems as if 


*twas all burnt out; it would n’t h’ist the 
ce pad five degrees if it shone square 
on it. 

Winslow turned his face mechanically up- 
ward, and was surprised to find that the 
sun’s rays no longer felt warm. The sun 
itself was perfectly unobscured, but its 
cheery brightness was gone; it seemed. to 
Winslow like a huge piece of coal which 
still retains its form and glow, though its 
substance is well-nigh consumed and at a 
‘touch the edges would crumble away. 

“ Faith, the old man’s right; the last two 
days have used up all the fuel. Well, I'll 
be safely housed before midnight, and then 
I ’ll laugh in the face of the coldest weather 
that can possibly come.” 

The cars stopped, two or three passen- 

rs came out, double the number entered 
the train, the conductor waved his hand. 
and the locomotive went puffing away. 


Had been charméd by her power 
In a happy, lucky hour, , 
And were drawn, as moistures rise PS 
When the sun is the skies, 4 
_ 
| 
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Winslow found the cars full; he walked 
through all of them, in the hope of finding a 
whole seat empty, but failing in this he 
turned to the nearest seat containing but 
one person, and asked if the other place was 
engaged. He received a negative answer 
from the young lady to whom the question 
was addressed, and at once sat down. 

He was very desirous of reaching home 
that night, and had therefore taken an un- 
common route, because it was the only one 


‘by which he could accomplish his object. 
Th bo 


is route, though only about forty miles 
long, involved a change of cars and a stage- 
ride of some half-dozen miles. - 

“If it gets to be very cold, I shall find 
traveling by stage pretty tedious,” he said 
to himself. At the thought of the weather, 
he turned instinctively toward the window. 
He did not look out, however, for his gaze 
was caught by the face of the girl at his 
side. It was not a particularly pretty face ; 
indeed, one might have dared to say that it 
was hardly deserving of a second look on 
the score of its beauty only. There was a 
high forehead, from which very fine hair of 
a decidedly reddish tinge was carefully 
brushed back ; a chin that was rather square 
than tapering ; a mouth whose corners had 
a barely perceptible downward curve, but 
which could not fail to convey the idea of 
strength and independence ; and a complex- 
ion remarkably clear and white, but not at 
all suggestive of sickliness. The eyes were 
bent on the floor, so that Winslow could not 
see their color. The young man vaguely 
perceived these things, and then his uneasy 
thoughts went roving off to his business. 
They did not return until the train reached 
the place where their owner was to change 
cars. 

Winslow knew that he had nearly an hour 
to wait. He strolled around the nearest 
streets for the greater part of the time, and 
then came back to the depot to amuse him- 
self by watching the people who were there. 
The air was raw now, and a breeze was 
blowing in gusts from the northwest. The 
sky was as cloudless as in the morning, but 
its languorous blue had given place to a 
dull, dead gray. Winslow noticed that it 
looked wrinkled and puckered, as if with 


cold, 

A ride of ae miles is not a very long 
one, but man is habitually selfish, and so 
Winslow took pains to be among the first 
to enter the train for which he had been 
waiting. He secured a whole seat, and had 
just arranged everything to his satisfaction 
when he saw his former seat-mate approach- 
ing. She was a woman, she was young, 
she was of pleasant aspect. Without a 
———_* hesitation, Winslow bowed and 
said, — 

“You were so kind as to share your seat 


with me not long ago; allow me now to re- 
turn the favor.” 

“TI am afraid I shall incommode you, sir,” 
she replied. 

“You must ‘incommode’ some one, as 
you term it; and you know I am your 
debtor.” 

She glanced through the car, and saw 
that all the seats were taken, then, with a 
_ “ Thank you,” took the place proffered 

er. 


Winslow was really a little surprised to 
see her sitting there, after all; he could not 
remember ever before speaking to a woman 
to whom he had not been formally intro- 
duced, except on some matter of business. 
His mother had died when he was still quite 
young, and he had no sister. He had 
always had a passion for reading, and so it 
—— that society was to him a thing 
unknown, There were two classes of wo- 
men, he thought; one composed of those 
who are strong-minded, and who lack all ad- 
mirable qualities; the other, of those who 
are weak, and who instinctively look to man 
to shield them from everything hard and 
disagreeable. Sometimes a doubt arose in 
his mind as to the correctness of his classi- 
fication, because it did not seem to reco 
nize the existence of any women who, with- 
out being “gy ene were thoroughly 
independent. owever, he knew little 
about any such persons, and so he dismissed 
the objection by saying in a grand and sat- 
isfied way, “They are the exceptions that 
establish the rule.” 

“ Tickets, please.” 

Winslow glanced with faint curiosity at 
the bit of paste-board which his companion 
held out to the conductor, but when he saw 
that it bore the name of the place whither 
he was himself bound, he could hardly 
smother the “ Hollo!” that rose to his lips. 
How ge fate seemed to be associating 
him with this girl. No man who was more 
than half alive could have helped being 
curious about a traveling-companion thus 
persistently thrust upon him without any 
design or choice on the part of either. 

Presently Winslow began to feel im- 
mensely like telling the young lady that he, 
too, was going to Pomfret. But he was 
bashful, and he did not know how to talk to 

oung women; so after several fruitless ef- 


orts to think of some appropriate thing to | 


say, he gave up, and contented himself with 
looking at her slyly. The face, he thought, 
was that of a woman who knew what she 
wanted to do, and who was capable of going 
ahead without any nervousness or wavering. 
That was good; she would n’t be likely to 
faint or become hysterical at the most im- 

rtuneé moment. The owner of such a 
ace must certainly be pure and kind and 
pleasant. That she was pleasant was made 
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doubly sure by the smile that accompanied 
the “Thank you” with which she accepted 


the seat. 


The train bowled along, and at length it 
began to seem to the young man that its 
monotonous roar was trying to tell him 
something. He was not an adept at inter- 
preting voiceless noises, however, and it 
was some time before this one became intel- 
ligible; then it said, “Thank you, thank 
you, thank you;” and in spite of its gruff- 
ness and uncouthness it seemed somehow 
to have Aer accent. Winslow laughed out- 
right as he became conscious of the turn his 
revery was taking, and glancing toward the 
young lady he saw that her eyes were fixed 
on him inasort of amused astonishment. 
He colored and felt greatly embarrassed ; 
just then, however, the train began to slow 


as it approached the Pomfret station. 


Winslow hurried out, glad of this chance 
get away from the laughing eyes. Yet 
he could not help thinking of his late travel- 
ing-companion; and presently he began to 

1 himself an idiot for not finding out some- 
Now it was too late. 
“ Well, perhaps if I’d made her acquaint- 
ance I should n’t have so favorable an 


to 


thing about her. 


opinion of her.” 
A little later he was standin 


phically bent on getting heate 


be an unusually cold one. 


stage start?” 


inslow wheeled very abruptly, stared 
with open mouth a moment, and then ejacu- 
lated, “ By Jove! are you going to Dimity, 


too?” 


The eyes laughed more merrily than ever, 
but the voice was very demure which an- 
swered, “ No, sir; I stop a mile this side, 


at Lake Farm.” 


“ May I inquire if you are a relative of 


Mr. Kingsley? ” 
“Tam.” 
“ Niece, perhaps.” 
“ No, sir.” 
Cousin?” 
“ No, sir.” 
“ Ah-h-h,— related by marriage ?” 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“Oh! But hold on, — I thought he had 
no children married.” 
“ That is true, sir.” 
“ Then how in the world are you related 
to him?” 
“He married my mother,” answered the 
young lady, with a smile which she made no 
_ effort to repress. 
The keenness and cool audacity of it be- 
wildered him. Why, she was actually mak- 
ing fun of him and then laughing over ,her 


before the 
at box-stove in the stage-office, philoso- 
clear 
through, for he knew that the ride would 
The door 
opened, some one entered, and a woman’s 
voice asked, “ How soon does the Dimity 


success! After all, Winslow rather enjoyed 
it; and he could not conceal from himself 
the thrill of prreeure which he felt as he 
thought that he was to have his gentle tor- 
mentor for a seat-mate again. 

When the driver came in, he touched his 
hat respectfully, and said, “ Miss Kingsley, 

ou ’d better stay here tonight if you possi- 
ly can. There a’n’t any snow on the hill- 
road, and I ’ll have to go by the river. It 
will take a good while, for it’s hard sleed- 
og but I couldn’t git along with wheels 
at all.” 

“ I can endure it,” was the quiet reply. 

Winslow looked at the speaker intently, 
Evidently she was not acting from impulse, 
but she was determined to go. The ln 
expostulated in, but without avail, 
“ Well,” he said finally, “if you w#// go, the 
sooner we’re off the better. I guess 
two ’ll be the only passengers, and it ’Il be 
a mercy if you don’t freeze afore 1 git rid of 

ou. 

As they took their seats in the stage, 
Winslow said, “ Now that I know your 
name, perhaps it will be proper to tell you 
mine; it is Winslow, and I am interes 
the mills at Dimity.” 

“ Yes, sir; I have seen you there.” 
The ice being thoroughly broken, the 
young man plunged in with reckless bold- 
ness. He found his companion a most 
— person, an easy talker and an at- 
tentive listener. For some time the con- 
versation went on in a lively manner, and 
neither of the two thought anything about 
the weather. It was not very long, how- 
ever, before the numbing cold bégan to 
show its power. Few words were spoken 
then; talking was too much of an effort. 
Winslow persuaded Miss Kingsley to 
crouch down behind the driver, that she 
might be sheltered from the wind as much 
as possible, and then he wrapped the sleigh- 
robes carefully around her. He fancied, — 
and the rd pleased him immensely, — as 
she said “ Thank you” for this service, that 
her voice had a tenderer tone than when he 
first heard it pronounce those words. He 
knew that she was suffering bitterly, and 
yet she gave no nign; she even strove to 
answer cheerfully when from time to time 
he bent over and asked if she was very 
cold, and if he could do anything to make 
her more comfortable. 
“Would you be willing to get out and 
walk a few rods, sir?” asked the driver; 
“there ’s a dreadful bad piece o’ road just 
here.” 

inslow complied at once. “ Driver,” 
he said, “‘I never saw the equal of this. 
I’m cowardly enough to wish I’d stayed 
over night at the hotel in Pomfret.” 
“ A man don’t see many such nights in a 
life-time, sir. If it hadn’t been for Miss 
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Kingsley, I would n’t ’a’ comeat all.” After 
a little silence he added anxiously, “1 wish 
she ’d been willin’ to wait till mornin’. 1’m 
afraid shell suffer for this ride.” 

Nothing more was said for some time. 
Finally the driver asked, “ Will you get in 
again now, sir? I’ll stay out; I can run 
as fast as the horses can git along over 
such goin’.” 

Winslow clambered into the sleigh and at 
once accosted Miss Kingsley. She made 
no reply. The young man bent down to 
her, asking, “ Have I smothered you, in my 
anxiety to keep you alive?” He tried to 


laugh, but every muscle seemed so con- 
tracted as to be quite incapable of doing his 
will. “I think you’d better stop at the 
next house,” he went on. ‘“ You don’t real- 
ize how cold you are getting.” 

“No, I don't think I need stop. But if 
you will help me, I ’ll get out and run a little 
wa » 


a That ’s a happy thought,” he exclaimed ; 
“why didn’t | think of it myself!” 
It proved a good idea indeed. When 
she tried, as she soon did, she declared that 
she felt very comfortable again. As Wins- 
low handed her into the stage, she perceived 
that he was shivering violently. “ Why, 
you are colder than I am, afterall! You 
must get in and be wrapped up now.” 
“ fr no,” he protested; “it’s nervous- 
ness in my case.” 
She felt an impulse to ask what he was 
nervous about, but something restrained 
her; and after seeing that she was snugly 
stowed away, he said that he would run 
along with the driver. Neither of the two 
men made any effort at conversation. The 
horses were urged on as rapidly as possible, 
and the men stumbled along over the snow 
and the frozen ground, inwardly fuming be- 
cause they could go no faster. Winslow 
- looked upward, and thought he had never 
before seen the sky so very dark and the 
stars so very bright. But bright as they 
were, they had an electric sparkle that 
seemed more cruel and pitiless than any- 
thing he had ever seen or imagined. The 
sense of this pitilessness brought his 
thoughts back to the young girl in the 
stage. A few hours -before- he had not 
known of her existence. Now he felt that 
he would do anything for her. She had 
taken him by storm. She was so unlike 
any one else he knew, that she had at once 
netrated the weak places which he had 
eft ungarded. She did not seem in any 
sense a stranger; she supplied an element 
without arn he knew instinctively, his 
life would could never again be quite satis- 

tory. So his feeling toward her seemed 
' most natural. He did not know whether 
it was what other men called love; he 
did not care, it was sweet, and he was con- 


tent to enjoy its deliciousness without ques- 
tioning. 

“ Driver, how much farther is it to Lake 
Farm?” . 

“Just about half a mile, sir; and there 
a’n’t any house this side.” 

Winslow went to speak to Miss Kingsley. 
“Oh,” she moaned, “why did you let me 
come? I shall die; I shall die!” 

The young man did not heed the incon- 
sistent unfairness of her complaint; he was 
conscious only of a tumult of delight as he 
repeated to himself the words, “ Why did 


you let me come?” But sudden fear 


pressed the heels of his delight. What if 
she should die in consequence of this ex- 
posure! He glanced keenly around the 
sleigh; there was not another robe or 
blanket, or anything of the kind. A 
thought flashed through his mind, and in- 
stantly he put it in execution; he pulled 
off his great coat and wrapped it around the 
girl. “1 can’t be any colder than I am 
now,” he muttered. “I can keep alive by 
running, and that’s all I could do anyway.” 
The driver had not noticed this, and he did 
not speak till, coming around a bend in the 
road, they were in sight of the house at 
Lake Farm, now but a few rods distant. 

Miss Kingsley was hastily carried in- 
doors, and Winslow was fairly compelled to 
follow her. When he felt the infiuence of 
the warm air of the room into which he 
was taken, he began to realize how cold he 
had been. He could do nothing to help 
himself. He knew that somebody was 
working over him, that water and towels 
were called for, that a voice said, “ His 
ears and fingers and cheeks are a little frost- 
bitten, but I guess that’s all.” And he 
stupidly wondered who the unlucky fellow 
was. It seemed as if he would never be 
warm again; in a dim way he was aware 
that he was in a great deal of pain, but that 
did not interest him much. His faculties 
were too thoroughly benumbed to admit of 
any intense feeling. Presently he thought 
he was a boy again, and his mother was 
tucking him up in the little trundle-bed. 
And that was the end. 

Before taking off his great coat, Winslow 
had thought over, with the rapidity of men- 
tal action which an emergency induces, the 
certain suffering which he must undergo un- 
til he could reach shelter, and the possible 
sickness that might follow the extreme ex- 
posure. He did not hesitate at all on ac- 
count of these things. I think that if he 
had been able to see as in a mirage, that 
which was yet below his life’s horizon, he 
would not have acted differently. There is 
nothing in human experience more sure 
than this: love and selfishness cannot 
abide in the same heart; if ever the two 
meet, one quickly drives the other out. 
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At any rate, Winslow did suffer very se- 
verely. He was, utterly prostrated, and for 
several days required most skillful attend- 
ance and careful nursing. He was youn 
and strong, however; his constitution ha 
never been undermined by great or petty 
vices, and so he slowly struggled back to 
health and comfort. He Tearned Miss 
Kingsley’s full name soon after his restora- 
tion to complete consciousness, and very of- 
ten he lay softly repeating it to himself when 
he was left alone in the room; when others 
were with him, so that he did not dare to 
speak his thoughts, he amused himself by 
fancying how the name would look if writ- 
ten. Somehow he seemed to see it before 
his eyes occasionally in a changed form, — 
Grace Winslow. 

The first day that he was able to be 
dressed, he happened to be left almost the 
whole time quite alone with Grace. She 
insisted that he must not talk much, be- 
cause it would tire him; and he readily 
promised obedience because he liked better 
to watch her and listen to her. She seemed 
very full of life, but, dull as he was at read- 
ing women, he could see that she was ner- 
vous and uneasy. Aftera time she changed 
abruptly from the subject she had been 
talking about, and said, — 

“ Mr. Winslow, they tell me that I had 
your overcoat on when they brought me in- 
to ar house that night. How did it hap- 

n ” 

“Why,” with an embarrassed smile, “I 
put it around you to protect you.” 

“You considered yourself of no conse- 
quence, I suppose !” 

“ As compared with you, — no.” 

She made a quick motion of annoyance ; 
he seemed to be trifling. “Was it when I 
complained because you didn’t forbid my 
coming from Pomfret ?” 


“Yes.” 

“Then I am the cause of all your suffer. 
ing! Odear, how could you! What ever 
made you do it?” 

“What? I — hardly — know. 
pose any man would.” . 

He felt at once that he had saida 
stupid thing, as he saw the shadow of dis- 
pleasure cross her face. A sudden fear 
seized him, and he hastened to add, “ Miss 
Kingsley, shall I tell you why I did what I 
could to shield you? Why I would gladly 
have done more?” She was be 
his chair, and he took her hand in his we 

p; she made a feint of withdrawing i 
— but let it stay. “It was because I lo 

ut O Grace Kingsley,do you know what 
it is for a man to love who has never even © 
dreamed of such a thing before? Would I 
suffer for your sake? I could die for yo 
and find a greater pleasure there than al 
the barren Jere of my life had yielded me. 
O Grace, if I had not known you, I could 
still have thought myself happy in my lone- 
liness. But now it cannot be! To live 
without you, — Grace Kingsley, will you 

me?” 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
could not speak. But he read his answer in 
her flushed face. With a glad cry he drew, 
her down into his arms, and kissed her 
over and over. Then, holding her off at 
arms’ length, he said, — 


I sup- 


** You have n’t answered my question yet, 
darling. Will you marry me ?’ 

_And his eyes were full of hopeful enthu- 
siasm. 

She looked at him a moment, her merry 
< full of the happiest light that ever 
shone from them; then she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and said, — ; 

“] — hardly —know. I suppose any 
woman would!” 


SORROW AND SYMPATHY. 


E must suffer before we can sympa- 

thize; and when we have suffered 
then our own experience teaches us to be 
pitiful to others. We can handle best that 
sore of which we have felt the smart; and 
the burden which we ourselves have borne 
we can help to adjust on the shoulders of 
others with the greatest knowledge of where 


the corners press. All the hardness of 
youth comes from want of experience ; 
the tender pity of age and the helpfulness 
of maturity come from the foregone knowl- 
edge of pain. If sorrow does nothing else 
for us, it teaches us to be tender to others, 
and shows us how to alleviate by having 
taught us how to bear. 


Wreathing a many-tinted haze 
Above the headland where she stands, 


The osiers-in the valley sigh, 
The clover blushes where she treads, 
And crimson poppies lift their heads, 
To bloom afresh as she goes by. 
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PAIN: 


PREVENTION AND RELIEF. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


| oe le are ever thoroughly grateful for 
the services rendered. to them by the 
physician or surgeon, — and we believe 
they often are,—it surely is when he has 
succeeded, either by drug or application, in 
alleviating distress or causing surcease of 
pain. Patients, indeed, are apt to have an 
exaggerated notion of the skill of the medi- 
cal man of whom they are able to say, “ He 
gave me something to take, and the relief I 
experienced was almost instantaneous.” 
But be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
in many cases, too numerous here to men- 
tion, mitigation or total removal of the pain 
is, if not half the battle, at least the first 
great stride toward the complete subjuga- 
tion of the disease, for sleep that worketh 
wonders usually follows such relief, the ten- 
sion is taken off the nerves, the brain is 
calmed, strengthened, and revivified, the 
heart beats again with more equable rhythm, 
and this being so, every internal organ and 
the skin itself are stimulated to increased 


action, the products of disease are elimi- 


nated, and the balance of nature has begun 
to be restored. 

At this season of the year in particular, 
while. wintry winds are still blowing around 
us, while the sun is shorn of his beams, 
and sleet or rain or snow itself makes out- 
door exercise a pleasure to few except the 
very robust, the human frame is extremely 
liable to many ailments, the pain arisi 
from which is enough of itself, if not speed- 
ily relieved, to shatter the nerves, and for a 
time, at least, to utterly prostrate the strong- 
est constitution. A few hints, therefore, on 
the relief of pain may not be deemed ill- 
timed. Those I shal give will be simple 
and easily borne in mind, yet probably none 
the less effective on that account. 

Nobody ever thinks of denying the truth 
of the oft-quoted saying that prevention is 
better than cure, yet ‘how few among us 
take proper precautions at this season of 
the year, or at any other season, to — 
against those influences which are liable to 
induce ailments of the most agg eed dis- 
tressing mature! Some people there are 
who err from ignorance, others from over- 
caution, and others again from sheer reck- 
lessness. The first class is a very large 
one indeed, and likely to remain so until it 
shall become the fashion in this country to 
impart to the pupils of our schools and sem- 
inaries an elementary knowledge of the 
science of medicine. This, I think, would 


not be difficult to accomplish, and it might 
be done in a manner so attractive and ‘tell- 
ing as not to be easily forgotten in after- 
ife. 

Sudden chills and changes from a hot to 
a cold atmosphere are the cause of many 
painful disorders, yet people ought to know 
when the a ey of or exposure to cold 
is likely to be injurious. When the bod 
has been at rest for some time in a heat 
atmosphere, with perfect ventilation, as in a 
Turkish bath, for instance, with the skin 
acting freely and the heart stimulated by 
the warmth, after a wash down with warm 
water and soap, a sudden plunge into a tank 
of cold water, so far from bein injurious, is 
productive of good, for the y has no 
sooner been restored to the air, and well 
rubbed down, than re-action ensues, the 
blood returns to the surface, the lungs are 
relieved, breathing is easier, and the spirits 
consequently exhilarated. That is an ex 
ample of a truly beneficial change from heat 
to cold, but the benefit that accrues from 
the change depends on the fact that the 
body at the time is strong enough to secure . 
a re-action. It is very different in the case 
of a person coming suddenly into the cold 
night air from a close and heated apartment, 
in which he may have been sweltering and 
undergoing fatigue both mentally and bodily 
for hours, artificially supported, as is too 
often the fashion, by vinous stimulants.. 
Here the enfeebled frame is incapable of re- 
action, perspiration is checked, the inspira- 
tion that takes place through the skin js 
rendered for the time impossible, a double 
burden is thus thrown on the lungs, and if 
the individual thus exposed be of extra 
strength, congestion of the mucous mem- 
brane of the bronchial tubes, —in other 
words, an ordinary cold, — may be the only 
evil after-effects ; but if he be of feeble con- 
stitution, or of the and ioflam- 
matory diathesis, he will in all probabili 
fall a victim to some of those dangerous an 
often deadly disorders which in medical par- 
lance always end in é#is. 

Reverting once more to the Turkish bath 
as a familiar ssamete of the effects of cold, 
we all know how dangerous a thing it is to 
sit-in draughts, or to come out of a hot 
room and go and sit in a cold one, and yet 
this latter is just what one does after com- 
ing from a hot-air bath, and completing the 
toilet. He must cool down. Yes, you 
must cool down, but not to the stage of dis- 
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comfort. You must not let yourself be 
cool enough to feel cold. For to feel cold 
is to receive a warning from nature that 

u are catching cold, and maybe worse. 

ut that degree of cold which can be borne 
without discomfort is never dangerous. 
You may sit with your face to the draught 
of a railway carriage window, and your 
ea ge may shudder to see you, and 
think you suffering from some form of sui- 
cidal mania, but so long as you feel a com- 
fort from so doing, never mind what any 
one thinks ; but the moment you experience 
the slightest approach to a chill, up with 
the window, on with your comforter, and 
button your coat. 

Persons who are over-cautious of their 
health often commit grave errors. To say 
nothing of the constant fear and fret they 
labor under, lest they should catch cold and 
have a return of their old complaint, what- 
ever that may be, and the worry their ways 
cause others, what with sleeping in rooms 
from which every breath of air is carefully 
excluded, wearing frightful respirators, 
weakening goloshes, and parboiling water- 

roof clothing, they render themselves lia- 
le to every complaint to which the word 
* painful can be applied. Such people hurry 
themselves to their graves, and the life they 
lead cannot be a happy nor an enviable one. 

Of the danger of wet, cold, or damp feet, 
I have often spoken; I may merely mention 
here that those who suffer from occasional 
attacks of catarrh, neuralgia, toothache, or 
rheumatism, cannot attend too much to the 


comfort of their feet or lower extremities. 


The stockings they wear should be warm 
but not too thick, and boots should be soft 
and of medium thickness in soles. Feet- 
warmers either in bed or ina railway car- 
riage should be dispensed with as much as 
possible. 
Pains about the head arise from many 
different causes, and therefore no one 
remedy is applicable to all. Let those, 
then, who suffer from cerebral pains re- 
member that the distress they have to bear 
is but the symptom of some disorder of 
the general system. Over-fatigue will often 
cause congestion of the head, and in deli- 
cate women this is ofteri accompanied by a 
feeling as of a ball at the lower part of the 
neck, a kind of choking sensation. This 
kind of pain in the head is caused by tempo- 
rary weakness of the heart. Sal volatile will 
help to remove it, with rest in the horizontal 
position, and afterward the diet should be 
carefully regulated, and a course of what is 
called “ Chemical Food” taken, with the 
sea-salt hath every morning. Bilious head- 
aches are generally transitory, but point 
emphatically to the better regulation of 
daily habits of living. Four drams of col- 
chicum wine, an ounce of sal volatile, and 


three ounces of tincture of oranges, form an 
excellent mixture, which those subject to 
pains in the head of a rheumatic nature 
would do well to have by them. A tea- 
spoonful should be taken three or four 
times a day in a small quantity of water. 
When headaches seem-to arise from a 
bloodless and weak state of the body, the 
tincture of iron in conjunction with small 
doses of dilute hydrochloric acid will often 
work wonders. Pain in the head is relived 
at times by putting the feet in mustard and 
hot water, by a pad on each temple and a 
bandage tight around the head, kept wet 
with water or eau-de-Cologne; by well: 
sponging the brow in cold water and hold- 
ing the arms above the head; by the show- 
er-bath of a morning; and by the pepsine 
and aloes pill. This last is an excellent 
dinner pill, and here is the formula: Fivé 
grains of quinine, forty of the best pepsine, 
and ten grains of Barbadoes aloes, made in- 
to ten pills with sufficient glycerine. One 
pill every day at dinnertime. This pill 
should be silvered. 

Pain in a nerve or group of nerves is 
known by the general term neuralgia, 
wherever it ma , whether in the head, 
— usually one half only is affected, — the 
side of the face, the jaw, or nerves of the 
leg. The pain of neuralgia often amounts 
to positive torture,and unfortunately may 
continue for many weeks, of even months, 
and it may go away for a time and return - 
again as bad as or worse than ever. The 
agony banishes sleep, and the want of rest 
weakens the body, and I might almost say, 
demoralizes the mind, for a patient suffer- 
ing from pain of this kind will take almost 
anything to obtain relief. This terribly 

ainful disorder is generally brought on 
rom exposure to wet or. cold, or both, at a 
time when the body is weak from over- 
fatigue, or when the general health is a long 
way below par, more especially if worry or 
anxiety of mind is super-added, with want 
of rest and sleeplessness. This being the 
case, the medical man tries all he can to 
brace up and tone his patient. He recom- 
mends the salt-water bath, cold, tepid, or 
warm; the Turkish bath, moderate and 
regular exercise, the careful regulation of 
diet, food of the most strengthening yet 
most easily digested kind, the wearing of 
warm flannels next the skin, the giving up 
of tea, coffee, and perhaps tobacco, with a 
ood netvine tonic, of which one of the best 
is the following : — 

Fowler’s saution of arsenic, twenty 
drops, half a dram of the ammoniated cit- 
rate of iron, an ounce and a half of compound 
tincture of quinine, and eight ounces of 
orange-water; dose, two tablespoonfuls 
thrice a day after meals. But meanwhile 
the sufferer is crying for present relief, and 
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that cannot be refused. A paint consisting 
of adram of the extract of belladonna to 
half an ounce of glycerine, smeared over 
the seat of pain, often does much good. If 
itis in the face, the patient should get to 
bed, after well bathing the feet and legs in 
hot water with mustard in it, take a hot 
drink, wine negus, with about twenty drops 
of solution of morphia in it, and havin 
smeared the face, place it on a soft wool- 
covered pillow. Extra blankets should be 
put on the bed, and the patient made to per- 
spire freely. Here is an ointment which 
1 have often seen act like magic: Two 
ogee of acgnitia is carefully mixed with 
ve or six drops of strong spirits of wine, 
then a dram of lard added. This should be 
smeared over the seat of the pain. Should 
even this fail to give the desired relief, — 
which, however, is in many cases unlikely, 
— then resort must be had to the hypoder- 
mal injection of morphia. This must be 
done by a medical man, although I am sorry 
to say that many patients enamored by the 
amount of relief given, and the pleasant 
sensations which have succeeded the pain, 
have taken to the habit of hypodermal in- 
jection as a panacea to all the ills of life, 
— thus ruined their constitutions irretriev- 
ably. 
‘ ydrate of chloral is a drug that only 
medical men should prescribe, but its effect 


in relieving pain and producing sleep is in- 


stantaneous. Morphia draughts are also 

; the dose is from twenty to thirty 

s of the solution of the muriate in about 
an ounce of camphor-water. But let me once 
more caution the reader, as he values his 
health, and life itself, to take chre how he 
tampers with sleeping draughts, and also to 
remember that present relief from neuralgic 
pains does not mean the cure of the dis- 
ease; to effect that, his health must be 
raised above par. 

Sore throats are common at this season, 
and great relief is obtained by wearing all 
night a nice, soft bran poultice, or one of 
the above liniments may be spread upona 

iece of flannel and tied round the throat, 
ell reddening the breast with turpentine 
takes away the harsh, dry pain of a common 
cold. Adram and a half of dried alum with 
two and a half of capsicum tincture, a little 
sirup, and eight ounces of rose-water, form 
anice gargle for the relief of hoarseness, 
and that troublesome complaint generally 
known as falling of the uvula. Again, for 
sore throat what can be better than a gargle 
like the following ? Three drams He laud- 
anum, half that quantity of tincture of bella- 
donna, and eight vunces of camphor-water. 
Lastly, I may mention this fact, not known . 
to every one: in painful inflammations of 
the throat and in casee of gum-boil, a dose 
of Epsom salts cannot fail to do positive 
good, especially if the patient is plethoric. 


AN UNEXPECTED THANKSGIVING. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


‘67 DON’T believe Hiram’s folks are 

ing to invite us over there to Thanks- 
giving this year,” said the Widow Rollins as 
she solemnly moved her knitting needles 
one gusty autumn twilight. 

“ Lor’, well; what if they don’t? I guess 
we kin be jest az thankful ter home; I am 
a-goin’ ter kill ’n’ cook the yaller rooster, — 
there ’s cramberries in the house left over 
from last year, ’n’ plenty of vegetables in 
the sullar,” replied her sister, Miss Debby, 
an energetic spinster, who was always 
happy as long as there was a plenty of sick- 
- ness in the town to talk about. Just now 
the fall run of fever was progressing vigor- 
ously in the marshy district which bordered 
the village, ani spirits were conse- 

# *t care so much on my own account, 


and I know you don’t mind it, Debby, but I 
am sorry for Emily. It’s dredful dull for 
young folks to be forever at home, ’n’ never 
out into any kind of company. But 
folks that don’t even own the farm they live 
on can’t expect to be noticed. I don’t su 
se there’s oy oye talked of in the vil- 
age now-a-days but that Squire Jones is go- 
ing to foreclose the mortgage, and turn us 
out-of-doors,” 

“ You need not be sorry on my account, 
mother, I would much rather not go to 
cousin Hiram’s, I would much rather stay at 
home than to go out anywhere,” said Emily, 
a tall, slender girl, with a pale, pretty face, 
who was gazing dreamily into the fire. 

“Cat’s foot! I don’t believe Squire 
Jones will foreclose the mortgage, anyhow,” 
Aunt Debby blurted out. “Joe White’s boy 
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is a comin’ beautiful a rash, 
‘»’ they say he a’n’t nigh so rous, 
Mis’ ’Lijah Perkins told me.” 

“Hiram’s Kate got home from the city 
yesterday, I suppose,” pursued Mrs. Rollins, 
utterly regardless of her sister’s speech. 
“She didn’t answer the letter that you 
wrote her so long ago, did she, Emily ?’ 

Emily shook her head, while a little 
scornful smile curled her lip. 

“And you used to be such great friends. 
Well, since old Mis’ Potter left all the 
property to that family, they have put on 
airs in the most extraordinary manner; but 
it was n’t so very much, after all.” 

“No, ’n’ Squire a says they’re a 
spendin’ it awful reckless. There won’t be 
none of it left in a year or two. What with 
Kate a-goin’ to the city to take music les- 
sons, ’n’ hevin’ two silk dresses. She didn’t 
hev that last one trimmed with fringe after 
all. It was all kivered with knife plaitin’ ; 
Mis’ Jones went ’n’ asked the Port dress- 
maker, herself. They say neither Kate nor 
her mother scarcely s to the neighbors 
now.” 

“But Hiram’s good-hearted, ’n’ I think 
he’s kind of ashamed of their actions,” said 
Mrs. Rollins presently. “Emily, I wish 
you'd light the lamp; it’s goin’ to be an 
awful dark night.” 

Emily arose and did as she was requested, 
then she drew the curtains, bolted the out- 
side door, resumed her seat by the fire, and 
taking a book from the table, was soon 
absorbed in its contents. Miss Debby 
commenced to converse on the subject of 
fevers and sick people, half to herself and 
half to her sister, who did not seem to be in 
a talkative mood, but knitted away in pen- 
sive silence, every now and then raising her 
head to wistfully regard her daughter. 

“Emily,” she said, after a long, long 
pause, “ I don’t think Kate Sawyer’s friend- 
ship is any great loss, after all. Do you 
know I have always cherished a suspicion 
that she was the cause of Joe Ashton’s 
strange behaviour? I think that she spread 
the report of your flirtation with John Fos- 
ter on purpose to put an end to everything 
between you and Joe. She wanted him her- 
self: everybody saw that.” 

Emily colored violently, but made no re- 
ply. Joe Ashton’s name had hardly been 
mentioned in the family for years. He was 
an old lover of hers, but she had not seen 
him for eight long years. She was twenty- 
six now, and he had. left the place very sud- 
denly and mysteriously when she was only 
eighteen, and she had never heard from him 
since. There had been no actual engage- 
ment between them, but they had been lov- 
ers ever since she was a little girl of five 
and he a boy of nine. He drew her to 


teased her, he brought her big red apples 
and many a hoarded bit of candy. As they 
grew older, he escorted her to and from the 
singing school, he waited for her in the 
church porch every Sunday; he chose her 
as his companion on all the sleighing parties 
and picnics which were held in the town. 
They took long walks together in lovers’ 
lane. He always spoke of the future as if 
they were to share it: indeed, he had often 
spoken of the time when she should be his 
wife, and they had planned what countries 
they would visit together, for he was a sailor. 
She loved the handsome, manly fellow with 
her whole heart, and trusted him entirely, 
and everybody said, what a fine couple 
they are, and whata suitable match it will 
be, or at least all but Kate Sawyer, who was 
a second cousin of Joe’s, and Emily's 
neighbor and friend. Even in her little 
girlhood’she had been exceedingly jealous 
of Emily, —<_ as she grew older she 
tried to hide this feeling. But she often 
said, “I don’t see what Joe finds in Emily 
that is so fascinating. She is a dear girl, to 
be sure, but she never will have a cent of 
money of her own, and she is so pale anu 
quiet. I call her plain, and he is so smart 
and handsome.” . 

The summer that he went away he had 
never been more devoted. Emily saw him 
every day. He talked of giving up his sailor 
life because he could not bear to leave her, 
he said, and was looking for a situation in 
some mercantile house in the city. Then 
all of a sudden he disappeared without one 
word of good-by. He left no message 
behind him. e wrote no letter of ex- 
planation. His grandfather, with whom he 
had alwavs lived, for his father and mother 
died in his infancy, merely said that he had 
gone on another foreign voyage. In less 
than a year afterward the old man died. 
There were none of the Ashtons left in 
Bloomville, and people ceased to talk of Joe. 
For two or three years his name was 
scarcely mentioned. Then there came a 
rumor that he was with his uncle, a rich old 
bachelor in the West Indies. Some sailor 
from the Port had seen and talked with 
him there, but still Emily heard no sound, 
She had up to this time believed him 
dead. Other lovers sought her favor, 
but all in vain. She should never marry, 
she said. She preferred to remain as she 
was. She was too busy to indulge in any 
vain regrets, for great misfortunes had 
come to the family, and she was obliged to 
teach school to keep her mother, Aunt Deb- 
by, and herself from actual want. In the 
first place the bank at the “ Port,” where all 
their possessions, with the exception of the 
rocky little farm upon which they lived, 
were placed, failed. Then the crops failed 


school on his sled, he whipped the boys who j entirely one year, the best cows sickened 
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and died, and, in the midst of it all, Mrs. 
Rollins fell ill of a fever which lasted two or 
three weary months. The farm was mort- 
gaged in order to pay the doctor’s bill, and 
since that time everything seemed to go 


wrong. 

“ Bless me,” said Miss Debby, suddenly 
rushing into the room, “two men are a-com- 
in’ through the gate bringin’ somethin’ 
that looks like another man; ez like as 
not somebody’s got hurt.” And she flew 
to open the outside door. 

“Man hurt, got run away with, Debby, 
’n’ you llhev to take him in, seein’ this is 
the nearest house,” said Mr. Harding, one 
of the neighbors, who, with his son, a stout 
lad of eighteen, was carefully bearing a limp 
and seemingly lifeless 

“Good grashus! he’s dead, I kin see by 
the looks of his face that he’s a corpse,” 
exclaimed Miss Debby, while Emily hastily 
led the way to the best bedroom. 

“ Lor’, no, he’s out of his head, though, 
and dangerous, I’m afeard, It’s the 
stranger that came to the hotel ter the 
worner day before He brought a 
‘perfect devil of a horse with him from the 
city,” said Mr. Harding. “Tom, you sta 
here with the wimmen-folks, they might git 
scart, you know,” turning to his son, “ while 
1°ll drive after the doctor as fast as I can.” 

Emily regarded the man with a strange, 
half-romantic interest. His features, though 
bronzed to such an extent that at a first 
glance she supposed him to be of a dark- 
colored race, were singularly handsome. 
He was, apparently, about thirty years old. 
A dark, curling beard adorned his chin and 
half concealed a rather obstinate, deter- 
mined mouth. A quantity of loose, dark 
hair fell over a broad brow, which was 
moulded after a different pattern from those 
of the slow, unambitious young farmers and 
rough sailors whom Emily was accustomed 
to see. His eyes were tightly closed, the 
jet-black lashes sweeping his brown cheek. 

pon one of his long, aristocratic looking 
fingers glistened a brilliant diamond in an 
odd setting. Emily, who was as full of ro- 
mance as a very young girl, and who had 
been reading Eastern poetry, thought that 
he looked like an Eastern king. A terrible 
bruise revealed itself on the left temple, and 
being placed on the back of his head, he 
turned it quickly with a moan of intense 

“ He don’t b’long nowheres round here, 
but, somehow, he looks dretful familiar, 
don’t you think so, Emily?” said Aunt 
Debby. 

“] fancied that there was when I first 
glanced at him,” replied Emily, “but of 
course it was only fancy. It is evident that 
he is a gentleman.” 


little Mrs. Rollins, regarding the diamond 
ring with a sort of awe. 

iss Debby hurried to make a fire on the 
hearth, while Emily proceeded to bathe the 
stranger’s head very gently with cold water, 
This seemed to sooth him for a time, for he 
became immediately quiet, then he com- 
menced to mutter incoherent words, and to 
make startled exclamations. 

“No, no, she won’t see me! she won't 
speak to me! It is too late!” he cried, 
looking Emily full in the face with his wild, 
burning eyes. 

_ The doctor came bustling in, bearing his 
huge medicine chest. 

“TI don’t think you can do anything, doc- 
tor, the man’s inadretful way. Complected 
like a furriner, a’n’t he?” said Aunt 


“What is it? Got his head broke?” in- 
quired the doctor. 

“ No matter, it was n’t good for much, it 
led its owner into the wrong track,” said 
the patient, regarding the doctor fixedly. 
Then he commenced to rave and mutter 

gain 
“ Lor’, did you hear what he said about 
ettin’ onto the wrong track ?” whispered 

iss Debby. “ Like ez not, he’s a burglar, 
a regiier cut-throat, I a’n’t sure it’s safe to 
hev him in the house, if he is a-dyin’, bu 
lor’, he’s a human bein’, 'n’ we must do al 
we ken.” 
“Too many people in the room,” growled 
the doctor. “ Miss Emily, you come and 
help me with these bandages. If you would 
leave the room fora while, marm,” turning to 
Miss Debby, it would be better for the pa- 
tient. Talking excites him.” 
Miss Debby indignantly remained at her 
post, but condescended to keep silence. 
“What kind of a fellow is that hired 
man of yours, — Seth, I mean?” inquired 
the doctor. 
“Kather stupid, but faithful in the 
treme,” replied Emily. 
“ Would n t fall <: wat at his post if he sat 
up three nights running ?” 
“] think not.” 
“ Then have him sent for at once.” 
Seth appeared, — a huge man who had 
the faculty of moving like a mouse, “ You 
are not to take your eyes off this man one 
moment until six o’clock tomorrow morning. 
lf you see any change in him, come for me 
at once. Miss Emily will watch while you 
are absent,” And the doctor, having mixed 
his medicines and prepared his bandages, 
pinned a long list of directions on Seth’s 
coat, and prepared to take his departure. 
“Do you think he will live?” inquired 
Emily, following the doctor into the hall. 
“Tell you better tomorrow. The crack 
in the skull a’n’t so much as the hurt in the 


ex- 


“ Yes, some great gentleman,” said timid, | 


temple. Much depends on the nursing.” 
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“ S’posin’ the furriner should die in the 
night,” shuddered Seth, who was as timid 
as he was huge. Emily smiled. “I will sit 
up, too. I should not sleep if I was in 


No change was detected in the condition 
of the patient during the night. He was 
quiet and delirious by turns. Emily slept 
at intervals. Seth obeyed the doctor’s or- 
ders literally, never daring to move an inch 
from the bedside. In the morning the doc- 
tor pronounced him better, but not out of 


ger. 

Emily felt a strange interest in the sick 

man. She was filled with anxiety if she left 
him if for ever so short atime. She cared 
for him with a sisterly tenderness, and 
though he seemed unconscious of every- 
thing else around him, he was evidently 
soothed by her presence and missed her 
sorely if she was not always near to minis- 
ter to his wants. He would take his medi- 
cine from’no hand but hers, and still, at 
times, the mere sight of her face would set 
him into the wildest excitement, and he 
would rave about some mysterious she in 
the wildest and most incoherent manner. 
_ “What if he a’n’t good, ’n’ your ‘folks 
don’t git no pay fur his keep ’n’ nussin?” 
said Seth meditatively, on the third day of 
his illness, 

Emily had just entered the room, and was 
standing by the bedside. 

“Hush, Seth! How dare you talk like 
that?” said she, her eyes flashing with in- 
dignation. 

“You don’t even know his name, anyhow. 
— over to the hotel, says ’t is registered 

lack, or suthin’ like that, he could n’t tell, 
*t was sich blind writin’.” 

The sick man had opened his eyes, and 
was looking Emily full in the face. The 
fever seemed to have left him for a time, 
and his gaze was calm and _ intelligent. 
Emily started and grew deadly pale. hat 
was there in those eyes which awakened so 
many memories, which brought back the old 
days with such a thrill? “Jue,” she half 
whispered, with stiff, white lips. .- 

“Emily dearest, can you ever forgive 
me? Say that you will do so. I went 
away because I thought you were going to 
cast me off and marry John Foster. They. 
said so.” And then his mind commenced 
to wander again, and, in broken sentences, 
Emily detected the sound of Kate Sawyer’s 
name. But he held her hand in a close 
clasp, and finally fell into a quiet sleep in 
this position, and if she tried to withdraw 
the hand held so apes | in his own, he 
would move uneasily and grasp it all the 
tighter. 

Seth, whose ears, eyes, and mouth had 
been’ wide open during the whole scene, 
came near falling first into the fire 


which he was mending, so overcome was he, 
so weak had he grown with amazement. 
He immediately thought of some pressing 
errand which would take him to the village 
store, and before nine o’clock that night 
there was hardly a person in the whole 
town who was n’t aware that Joe Ashton 
was the man who was ill at the house of the 
Widow Rollins. 

The next day, in tripped Kate Sawyer, all 
smiles and cordiality, so glad to see her 
dear cousins, so rejoiced that dear Cousin 
Joe was better, and that he was at home 
once more. She had not been in the house 
before for nearly a year. 

“ I shall remain here and take care of him 
today,” said she, addressing Mrs. Rollins. 
“I was always his favorite cousin, you 
know, and of course I can care for him as 
no strangers, however thoughtful, are able 
to do.” 

“Cat’s foot!” ejaculated Miss Debby 
sharply, “he’s a dretful nigh cousin, a’n’t 
he? Anyhow, we’ve hed strict orders not 
let him see nobody. I ’n’ Mis’ Rollins a’n’t 
‘lowed into the room ourselves only once in 
a great while. The doctor is dretful par- 
tickler, ’n’ Joe, himself, don’t seen to want 
to see nobody but Emily. They ’ve been a- 
talkin’ over old times this mornin’ ; his head 
*pears to be all right.” 

Kate = scarlet with indignation, but 
she choked down her anger as neariy as 
possible. The doctor means that he shall 
not see any strangers, of course, but-in this 
case it is different. I ama dear friend and 
relative. Ma’s coming over to watch to- 
night.” 

“ Dretful dear, I should say. If yer ma 
comes over, she'll come fur nothin’. Joe 
sleeps most all night, now, ’n’ Seth la 
down on the lounge in the same room, ’n’ 

ives him his medicine at the right time. 
Tos ’n’ the doctor both sez, they would n’t 
change Seth fur a perfessional, he’s so aw- 
ful faithful, ’n’ so awful still.” 

Kate made no reply, but marched toward 
the door of the forbidden room with a very 
erect head and flashing eyes. 

“Sorry I can’t ’commerdate yer, Miss, 
but I’ ve hed strict orders not to let a livin’ 
soul but Mis’ Rollins ’n’ Emily cross that 


there threshholt,” said Seth, appearing in 


the passage-way just then. “ ould n't 
dare not to ’bey the doctor more’n I'd cut ‘ 
my head off.” And he made his huge arm 
a easter in her way. 

“This is some of Emily’s doings,” said 
Kate energetically. “Where is she? I wish 
to see her!” 

“ Well, I don’t jest like to disturb her jest 
now, fur she ’n’ the gentleman seems to be 
sayin’ something awful important. They 
are old friends, you know, only she never 
knowed him at first, the climate of the West 
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Injies had darkened his complexion so. He 
was jest a red-cheeked, smooth-faced young 
chap when he went away. I remember him, 
myself, ’n’ now he’s come back with a dret- 
ful sight o’ whiskers, as well as a pocket 
full of money.” 

“ Impudent creature ! you shall Pay dearly 
for insulting a Sawyer in this way,” almost 
screamed Kate. 

“Can’t help it. If yer waz more Sawyer 
’n you be, I could n’t Jet you enter that there 
room.” 

That afternoon all the indignant Sawyers 
appeared in a body, but the doctor happened 
to be paying his daily visit at that time, and 
informed them, as he declared once for all, 
that they could not see Mr. Ashton fora 
week at least. 

“I thought he was out of danger,” said 
Mrs. Sawyer, trembling with inward wrath, 
for it was known all over town that Joe had 
inherited nearly half a million from his ex- 
centric old bachelor uncle who had gone out 
to the Indies when a boy. And here he 
— being petted and cajoled by the artful 

mily. 

“He wouldn’t be out of danger if I 
should allow the whole town to pounce up- 
on him; however, 1 tell you, he must be 
kept perfectly quiet, marm.” 
week passed away. Joe had gained 

very rapidly. He was able to sit 
1 day now. The fever had left him, 
his head was clear, and he was out in the 
family sitting-room for the first time this 
morning. He was seated in the chimney- 
corner, looking somewhat weak and bruised, 
but happy as a boy on a holiday. sears 
who was engaged in tidying up the hearth, 
had grown ten years younger within a few 
weeks in spite of all the care and wakeful 
nights which she had experienced. Joe was 
just praising the sparkle of her eyes, when 
in tripped Miss Kate Sawyer once more, 
taking him quite by storm with congratula- 
tions and affectionate greetings. 

Joe smiled somewhat grimly, but suffered 
himself to be gushed over, while Emily 
looked on with quiet amusement. 


A 
stren 
up 


“T hear that you are going out tomorrow, 
cousin,” she said, “ and | came to invite you 
over to our house. Of course you will come 
to us now that you are able to do so. | 
think we could make you more comforta- 
ble,” glancing around the homely, rather 
poverty-stricken, little room, “and then we 
are all actually dying to see you.” 

“Thank you,” said Joe, “but I’m more 
than comfortable here. I shall not 
my quarters for another week certainly.” 

“ But you will surely come to us in sea- 
son for Thanksgiving. Indeed, we cannot 
be thankful without you. And we shall in- 
vite the other cousins, too, of course,” with 
a patronizing smile at Emily. 

“Then I am afraid I shall be the means 
of causing you to be in an- ungrateful state 
of mind on that day, for Emily agreed last 
night to marry me at Thanksgiving. 1 
shall be obliged to f° to the city then, the 
doctor thinks I shall be able to do so, and I 
felt that I could not go and leave her behind 
me, though I am not afraid that any evil, 
lying report could have power to separate 
us again. Emily has forgiven me for being 
such a fool as to have believed the old one, 
though it seemed very plausible, and we are 
very happy.” And he gazed into Miss 
Sawyer’s face with intense meaning. 

She grew white to the very lips. 

“Ezfur Mis’ Rollins ’n’ me, we can’t ac- 
cept your kind invitation, neither, ez we’re 
both goin’ ter Boston to visit a while,” said 
Aunt Debby, rising from her seat, and mak- 
ing a low courtesy. “ P’r’aps your folks ‘ll 
be able to come and see us agin, now, 
though,” she added, “ seein’, thanks to Mr. 
Ashton, we own this farm, ’n’ the Clark place 
jinin’ it, ’n’ Mis’ Rollins hez a sum in the 
book, too. Life is awful freaky, Kate Saw- 
yer, ’n’ proverdence is curus, but when 
olks a’n’t jest what they ’d orter be, they 

inerally git their come-uppance. Not that 

a’n’t dretful sorry for you, ’n’ yer disap- 
pointed ma, ez well.” 

Kate did not once turn her head until she 
was in her own room at home, a mile and a 
half away. 


FATE. 
BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN. 


S two proud shi upon the pathiess main 
So we two met one golden summer day, 
Within the shelter of life’s dreaming bay, 

And rested calmly, anchored from the world, 
For one brief hour, with snowy pinions furled. 


\ 


But, when the sun sank low along the west, 

We left our harbor, with its peaceful rest. 

And floated outward on life’s tangled 

With foam-kissed waves between us, wild and free. 
As two ships part upen the trackless main, 

So we two parted. Shall we meet again? 
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Love among the Moonshiners. 


was noon, on a rare June day, among 

the mountains of North Carolina, At 
some distance from the traveled paths were 
tethered the horses of half a dozen officers 
of the internal revenue; and in a green 
space hard by these martial gentlemen lay 
smoking their pipes, and occasionally takin 
a tipple from a huge, stone jug, which st 
r= orem near. They were in search of 
an illicit still, from which the people of the 
surrounding country were supplied with 
pure but young and new whiskey, upon 
which no tax was paid to the government, 
and which was consequently sold at a sur- 
prisingly low figure. 

“By Jove!” said Lieutenant Brown, a 
large man with a brilliant, red nose, “it 
seems a shame to interfere with people who 
make so good a liquor as this. A little age 
is all it wants to give it a first-class flavor.” 
And as he spoke, the lieutenant placed the 
jug to his mouth, and let half a pint of the 
fiery fluid gurgle down his throat. 

“That’s all nonsense, however!” said 
one of the men. “ You’ve drank too much, 
that’s all. For goodness sake, don’t get 
sentimental.” 

“Oh, no,” said Brown, “I ’Il leave all that 
to the captain. 

At this there was a general laugh. The 
party had been cautiously prowling around 
the neighborhood for some weeks, looking 
for an illicit still, from which they were sat- 
isfied that enormous quantities of whiskey 
were turned out. They had had no success 
whatever in finding the location of the still, 
nor had they been any more fortunate in 
fastening connection with it upon any one, 
until, a fortnight previous, Captain Kimble, 
the leader of the band, conceived a slight 
suspicion inst James Du a man 
who was rather better off in the goods of 
this world than were most of the inhabitants 
of that region. Dugro hada es who 
was famous in that neighborhood, not only 
for her beauty, but for the good and woman- 
ly qualities of her heart. Captain Kimble, 
who, though troubled with excessive vanity, 
was really a sterling fellow, had decided to 
visit Dugro, and win the affections of his 
daughter. “Through her,” he thought, “ I 
can no doubt easily find out where the still 
is, and who are the persons who run it.” 

So, acting at once on his plan, he had 
gone to Dugro, representing himself as the 
son of a wealthy merchant in Wilmington, 
and saying that he was traveling for health 


LOVE AMONG THE MOONSHINERS. 


BY ELIOT RYDER. 


and amusement. He was hospitably re- 
ceived, and immediate:y began his assault 
upon the heart of pretty Kate Dugro. In 
this he succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
expectations, but, alas for all his plans! 
ere a week had passed he was himself 
madly in love, and swore he would make the 
girl his wife. But he soon saw that what- 
ever she might know about her father’s con- 
nection with the whisky still, she would 
never give him the slightest information. 
Still, he did not despair. He knew that his 
men would not rebel, however much he 
might prolong their idleness, and willingly 
gave himself up to the pleasures of loving 
and being loved by Kate. 

One evening they had returned from a 
moonlight stroll on the mountain side; Kate 
went into the house, and Captain Kimble 
went to the barn to give his horse his sup- 
per. He walked in, his footsteps making 
no noise as they struck the earthen floor. 
He heard the sound of voices, and stopped 
and listened. Halt an hour-later he silently 
stole to the house. He knew then where 
the still was, and that it was to be visited 
the night following, and forty barrels of li- 
quor were to be removed. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. He 
knew that Kate loved him, but what would 
she say when she discovered him in his 
true position? And her father— he would 
rave like a madman when he found out to 
whom his om had promised her hand. 
But fate willed it so: he must do his duty, 
whatever the consequences might be. A 
a worn out by his tormenting thoughts, 
he fell asleep. 

Morning came, and as he looked at Kate 
as she sat opposite him at breakfast, his 
heart almost misgave him. 

“T must leave you this morning,” he said, 
“but I hope to return soon.” 

Kate did not attempt to conceal her dis- 
may. “Must yougo?” she asked. “Iam 
so sorry.” 

“Nonsense!” said old Dugro; “you ’re 
here, and why not stay? However,” he 
added, “ suit yourself, of course.” 

“] assure you, it is thrcugh no choice of 
mine that I go,” said Captain Kimble. “My 
absence is imperative, but, before long, if 
fortune favors me, I will return and claim 
my bonny Kate.” He looked at her with a 
sad smile, as he spoke, and was not dis- 
pleased to see her furtively wiping away a 
tear. 4 
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“Well! well! life is short,” said the old 
man, “and we must make the most of it. 
And if pretty Kate does not call you back, 
why, d—n me if I care whether you come or 
not.” 

Soon after, the captain was mounted 
and riding rapidly away. He took a long 
and circuitous route, and it was past noon 
when he rode into the rendezvous of his 


eed What luck, captain ?” said Lieutenant 
Brown, as he rode into their midst. 

“The very best,” he replied. He was 
thinking of 
pee of the evening previous. 

“How about the girl?” asked Jack 
Thompson, a saucy young fellow. “ Did 
you fix her?” 

The captain reddened. “Say nothing 

about the girl, he. “ She ’s too 
good to belong to such a - 

“ Oh, ho! that’s the wanthe land lies, is 
it?” said Jack, with unblushing impudence. 
Listen ! and he sang, — 


“ A truce to your singing of sorrow, 
A curse on the torments of love, 
And a fig for the man who will 
Delight from the touch of a glove.” 


Captain Kimble laughed in spite of him-| yo 


self. “ Well, well,” said he, “I see you’re 
bound to have your little joke. ButI really 
have had gi luck. I know where the 
still is, and a party of four will visit it about 
midnight. We must surprise them, and 
capture them alive, if possihia.” 

So at midnight they started out. Silently 
they approached the still. They were ahead 
of time, and remaining mounted, drew their 
horses under the shadow of the trees. 

N —_ an hour passed, when they heard 
the creaking of a wagon, and the low voices 
of several men. The wagon was drawn by 
four yokes of oxen. It was backed up to 
the door of the still, the four men entered, 
and soon after appeared rolling out a barrel 
of whiskey. Captain Kimble rode out from 
the shadow alone. 

“ Surrender!” he shouted, as he appeared 
before them. 

“ Never!” they yelled in a breath, when 
suddenly old Dugro caught sight of him. 
He foamed with rage. 

“Oh! it is you, is it?— you hound! take 
that, and that, and that,” he shouted, empty- 
ing the chambers of his revolver in rapid 
succession. 

His horse started off like a flash. The 
first ball had struck him in the neck, another 
in the hind Jeg, and others had hit various 
parts of his body. Captain Kimble had for- 
tunately not been hurt at all. Trembling 
with fear and snorting with = the horse 
plunged madly ah and Dugro and his 

iend started in pursuit, when they were 


te, as well as his lucky dis- | see 


stopped by Lieutenant Brown and over. 
powered. 

Captain Kimble’s horse had not carried 
him far when he stumbled and fell, breakin 
his leg, and badly bruising the captain, 
But there was no time for considerin 
bruises, He picked himself up, and start 
on a keen run, he knew not where. He ran 
on in this way for more than an hour, when 
he suddenly emerged from the woods in 
sight of Dugro’s house. A light shone 
from one of the windows. “ It must be 
Kate,” he thought. “At all events I will 


Silently he entered the yard, and threw 
a pebble against the window-pane. A mo- 
ment later the window opened, and Kate 
apeared. She was dressed and evidentl 
expecting something. “Who is it?” she 
asked in a whisper. 

“It is me,” said Captain Kimble. “Come 
down.” 

She was with him in less than three min- 
utes. “ What has happened?” she asked 


anxiously. “ Tell me all, and tell it quiokly.” 
The captain told her all, not keeping back 

even the sli 
“ 


htest detail. 
7’ she moaned, “ but this is ter- 
rible. But quick, come with me, I will save 


He followed wonderingly, yet without re- 
sistance, and she !ed him to her own room, 
“You are safe here,” she said. “No one 
ever comes in this room. But take off your 
boots, and make no unnecessary noise. 
Do not speak above a whisper. You can- 
not smoke; that would be sure to betray 
ou.” 

4 He advanced toward her, and would have 
taken her hand, but she waved him off, say- 
ing, “This is no time for that, nor do I 
know whether we can ever again be aught 
to each other. But we must first see how 
this work of tonight will end.” 

in during the day, save when she came 

It was past noon on the second day, and 
his dinner had not yet been brought to him, 
when suddenly he heard the noise of heavy 
feet ascending the stairs. An instant later 
Kate burst into the room, followed closely 
by her father. 

“ So,” said he, covering Captain Kimble 
with his revolver, yet addressing his words 
to Kate, “so this is how you entertain your 
— Hypocrite, spy, dog, thief, he shall 

ie. 

“ Not before you, though,” said a loud 
voice, followed by the report of a pistol. A 
moment later, and old Dugro lay dead, his 
heart pierced by a bullet. 

Captain Kimble momentarily expected to 
be shot in his turn, but, instead, the man 


roughly exclaimed, “ So he was going to 
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kill you because you love this girl, eh? 
Well I don’t blame you, I love her, too, and 
so does every one round here. But as for 
him, the dog, — yet no matter, I’ve wiped 
out my score, and now'I must clear.” 

He left the room abrubtly. Kate was 
weeping, and the captain was dumb with 
amazement. A few moments later he heard 
the discharge of a pistol. He looked from 
the window. Lieutenant Brown, with his 
comrades and prisoners, was paapin by. 
He went out to them, and soon learned that 
Dugro had escaped arrest, and that the 
others believed he had betrayed them. One 
of them had made his escape that morning, 
and had gone to settle his score with Dugro. 
Not having seen the captain, he supposed 
him to be simply an unacceptable lover in 
the eyes of Kate’s father. ith this he of 
course thought he had no business to inter- 


fere. 

“ Brown,” ordered Captain Kimble, “ you 
will at once proceed to Raleigh with your 
prisoners. 1 will follow you at once.” 

Brown then proceeded on his way, and 
the captain returned to Kate. He found 
her weeping. He took her hand, but she 
gently withdrew it. 

“1 do not blame you,” she said, “ yet but 
for you my poor father would not now be 
dead. He was not a bad man, though he 
did make illicit whiskey; and we loved each 
other.” 

The captain made no reply. He could 
not. A word would have choked him. 

“You must go,” she said sadly. 

“ But tell me,” he implored, “ you do not 
hate me.” 

“TI am glad he did not die by your hand,” 
was all she said. “ Good-by.” - 

He saw that further words were use- 
less. Leaving the house, he helped himself 
to a horse from the stable, and. rode rapidly 
toward Raleigh. “She does not hate me,” 
he murmured, “ or she would have said so. 
There is yet hope.” 

At Raleigh he resigned from the service. 
Brown was promoted to his place. A 
month later he rode to Kate’s house. 

“ Well?” was the only word with which 
she greeted him. 

“I have come,” he said, “to return the 


horse I borrowed without leave. I have re- 
signed from the service, and with a little 
money I have saved shall buy a home near 
here. You will not find me a troublesome 
neighbor; but if you ever need me, you 
must say ‘Come.’”, 

“If Ll ever need you,” she repeated slowly, 
“T will say ‘Come’” 

Two yoom passed away, during which 
time he had seen her face but seldom, and 
had spcken no word to her. One June 
evening, as he sat on his porch smoking his 
pipe, a boy brought him a sealed envelope. 
The missive enclosed read simply, “ You 
are a brave man. I need you. Come.” 

There was no signature, but he needed 
none. There was but one person who could 
have written those words. 

An hour later he was with Kate. “Do 
you forgive me?” he asked her. 

“1 have nothing to forgive. It was your 
duty. You could not have done it had you 
not been a brave man. Had you revealed 
peas to me and shrank from your duty, 

should have called you a coward, and 
should have hated you as such. The very 
nature of your business would have made 
me shrink from you.” 

“ And these two long years?” 

open my lips to the people I knew here, an 
your life would not have been worth a 
rush.” 

“1 knew it,” he said. 

“ Yes, you must have known it; yet you 


~#-did not ask me to be silent. Was not that 


true courage ?” 

“Why should I ask you to be silent ? 
Your happiness was all I cared for. If it 
was your poeee I should die, I will not 
deny that | should have tried to defend my- 
self, but 1 should not have run away from 
an evil before meeting it face to face.” 

“Ah! you are a man. There are few 
such.” 

“ And you really love me ?” he asked. 

“Can you doubt it?” 

“ Then it is well.” 

“It is well,” she murmured. 

And the moon poured down a flood of 

Iden light upon them in peaceful bene- 

iction, 
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LIFE'S GAME OF CROQUET. 
BY MARIE OLIVER. 


HIS life is a game of croquet, 
pane Y all join at our will, 
throug! 


We find we can never ba I 


the 
know we have played the game out. 


There are winners and losers. alas! 
And failures and victories for all 


Who take up the mallet of li 
And play the ball 


There is many a dark bridge of strife, 
And many a dim one of woe; 
Yet we all in our rounds take a chance, 
surely and go. 


others who chance to oon 


Wasnincton, D. C., June, 1880. 


And sometimes their best, dearest joy 
Is found in the depths of our tears. 
If we seek for kind, helping hands, 
eir own 
And coldly they answer us, “‘ Nay.” 
And so on we travel alone. 
saving our feet; 
ives a m ound, 
Tuned to music 


O heart! wh nd faint ? 

bridges once passed 

When the deck clinkows have gone, 


If we hold our life’s mallet firm, 
And deal our strokes healthy and 

We shall find ourselves fast at the — 
Before of the we 're aware. 


°T is useless to murmur and fret 


The end of that battle is heaven, 
The crown of rejoicing is life. 


_ MURDER WILL OUT. 
BY CAPT. W. H. MACY, OF NANTUCKET. 


HERE were fourteen of us from the 
schooner Vandai, hibernating at Hurd’s 
Island, which isa sort of ultima thule in 
the Indian Ocean, and at the time of which 
I write had been recently opened to the en- 
terprise of ubiquitous Yankee whalemen. 
Lying some degrees southward and eastward 
from Kerguelen’s Land, out of the track of 
merchant vessels, and in a part of the ocean 
little frequented, this island had remained 
for ages unknown, and the sea-elephants had 
fattened and multiplied upon its shores, so 
that the whalers who visited there saw what 
appeared to their eyes an inexhaustible 
mine of wealth spread out before them. 
But two or three seasons of indiscriminate 
slaughter had been sufficient to “ work out” 
the lee side of the island; the animals had 
become shy and wary as well as greatly re- 
duced in numbers, and we found it neces- 
_ sary to keep a patrol of one or more men on 
the lookout night and day to watch for sin- 


up out of the 
sea. ith infinite labor we were obliged to 
skin and collect the fat from three prizes at 
different points, distributed over many: 
miles of rock and beach, so that our prog- 
ress in making up a cargo was not as raped 
and easy as would be desired. 

During the summer there had been sev- 
eral other beach-gangs from different vessels, 
working on shore, and the competition was 
lively, but on the approach of winter the 
vessels all left, either for home or for the 
safer harbors of Kerguelen, not daring to 
remain at the dangerous anchorage of 
Hurd’s Island. Only three gangs remained 
on shore for the winter, reducing the popu- 
lation of the island to forty-four souls. In 
addition to our own party there wére twelve 
men from the schooner Hydra of Sag Har- 
bor, and eighteen from a British brig called 
the Bellona, fitted out at Hobart Town. 
Each party, as might be supposed, had their 


{ 
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: We can never stand still till each wire 
i We have passed in life’s wearisome bo’ 
Until 
And 
| 
; And sometimes we meet with a friend, 
i And sometimes a far-reaching lift 
} Will carry us through to the end. ee 
fi F Because we are down in the race: 
if And The ones who gain fastest and well 
Of on: Are those who keep steady their pace, 
They borrow some pleasure from us, 
We are beaten and foiled and di : 
But they mind but little our fears, 
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own house, and we were all well supplied 
with provisions and other necessaries for 
the winter, which in that latitude is perpene 
not more severe than in our New-England 
climate, though the weather is very boister- 
ous, and high winds are the rule. 

These forty-four men were about an 
average of seamen as they run, and on the 
whole the different gangs faternized very 
well, although there was now and then a 
conflict of interest. The two American 
chiefs, or beach-headers, Preston and Com- 
stock, had been shipmates on a former voy- 
age, and were sworn friends, although wotk- 
ing in different employs. The crew in- 
cluded men of various nationalities and va- 
rieties of character, and of course it was not 
easy to preserve the same exact discipline 
as on ship-board, yet both the young lead- 
ers carried matters with a very steady hand, 
and were generally obeyed and respected by 
their subordinates. 

But matters did not run so smoothly at 
the English headquarters. Warwick, the 
officer in charge of the Be/lona’s party, was 
hardly a suitable man to be ron in a po- 
sition of command, as he had little control 
either of his crew or indeed of himself. 
There was too much liquor among the 
Englishman’s winter stores, and at times it 
was used too indiscriminately. Atkins, the 
lieutenant or second in command, was drunk 
no small portion of the time, and Warwick 
himself was not always sober. We need not 
have troubled ourselves about all this, as 
such a state of things would only operate 
against their own interest, and make them 
less formidable competitors in the fishery. 
But it soon became evident that Warwick 
was quite devoid of moral principle, and was 
not to be controlled by the laws of honor as 
established and understood among seamen. 
To make up for the lack of industry and 
efficiency in his own party he would not hesi- 
tate to resort to'what we considered piracy. 

The invariable custom among the hunt- 
ers was for the man who had killed a sea- 
elephant to cut the mark of his party in the 
animal’s hide with the sharp knife which 
every one who stirs abroad always carries in 
a Sheath at his waist. Having thus marked 
his prize, the hunter ses on, feeling sure 
that no one will touch it until the skinning 
party from his own vessel comes along, 
though it may be for some days afterward. 
The mark may be a simple cross or star, or 
an initial letter, or otherwise ; but the mark 
of each party is soon known and recognized 
by all on the beach, and so sacred is it held 
‘that, as a rule, an elephant would be suffered 
to rot where he lies if his proper owner 
does not appropriate him. To steal an- 
other’s property in disregard of his knife- 
mark is justly regarded as the most detesta- 
ble meaness, and is held as a flagrant crime, 


according to the hunter’s code of honor. 
David Breston, our leader, was in the 
highest sense of the word an honest man, 
square and upright in all his dealings, 
though with no pretensions about it. 

man so imbued with the sense of honor and 
right that he would as soon have cut off his 
own hand as steal the prize which another 
had earned. His indignation _ hardly 
be imagined when the evidence of dishon- 
esty practiced by the Englishman was 
brought home to him so that he could no 
longer doubt it. We had marked each 


elephant that we killed with the letter“ P.” as 


the initial of his own name, and we were 
satisfied that in several instances this had 
been altered by an additional cut, so as to 
represent a “ B.,” which was the distinctive 
mark of the Bellona. Nothing can be easier 
than to make such an alteration. Yet Pres- 
ton at first was slow to believe it, having 
never known such an instance in all his for- 
mer experience. But the proofs accumu- 
lated unti! he could no longer doubt, and he 
rose up in his righteous ire to seek an in- 
terview with Warwick, which might have 
been a stormy one, especially had ‘he found 
the Englishman half intoxicated, as was 
likely to be the case at that time on Satur- 
day evening. 

“ Perhaps,” I. suggested, “ Warwick him- 
self may not be responsible for this piracy. 
We know that the marks have been altered 
in several instances, but we don’t know who 
has done it.” 

“That ’s true,” he replied. “You know 
that some of Warwick’s men may have 
acted as pirates on their own account, with- 
out the knowledge of the skipper. That is 
not very likely, but it is possible, and is 
worth considering. Of course, if that was 
the case, I shall , to settle the matter 
with Warwick, .as it is no use talking with 
irresponsible fellows, and then I doubt if he 
has control enough over them to set mat- 
ters right, if he were even so honest him- 
self. If he’s knowing to it, he is certainly 
the meanest pirate that I ’ve ever met with.” 
And he reached for his re- 
paratory to starting off for the English 
shanty on his errand of explanation. 

As a boatsteerer, or petty officer of the 
Vandal, | was Preston’s right-hand man 
and confidential friend, and I ventured an- 
other suggeston. 

“I don’t think it would be a very 
time to talk this matter with Warwick to- 
night,” I said. “Why not sue him in the 
cool of the morning?” 

“You think, 1 suppose, that he may be 
half drank now,” answered Preston. “ Well, 
I should n’t wonder if he is, and perhaps it 
isn’t wise to beard the lion in his den, 
though I don’t fear him, and all his crew of 
lime-juicers, if I get my blood up. Still, I 
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would rather, on yp pot 
any row with a such as e 
hin to be. I have another idea which will 
avoid a row, and also show whether he is 
really a thief or an honest man. We can 
alter our mark, seeing that the letters ‘ P.’ 
and ‘ B.’ are too near alike.” 

“ That’s a happy thought,” said I, “and I 
wonder it had not occurred to us before.” 

“It has occurred to me that the letters 
were nearly alike, but then J never thought 
that there was any man mean enough to 
steal another one’s elephant. Let me see, 
our Sag-Harbor friend’s mark is an ‘ H,’ for 
Hydra ; but there is no fear of them, for Ben 
Comstock is the soul of honesty, and would 
be very severe on any act of theft done by 
one of his men. We can mark with a‘ V.’ for 

Vandal, and maybe that will prevent a row, 
or at least postpone it. Pass the word that 
from tomorrow morning hereafter our mark 
is a ‘V.,’ and let every one understand it 
thoroughly before they go on the beach if 
I am not here to see them all myself.” 

So the new mark went into effect at once, 
though Comstock took the liberty to scold 
Preston for what he called deserting his 
colors. 

“A mark,” said he, in his most logical 
manner, “ is something sacred, something to 
fight for, and to live and die by. I’m sorry 

ou ’ve allowed anybody, much less a lime- 
juicer, to make you back down. Now, stick 
to your new mark, and fight for it if need 
be, and I'll back you up, even as far as 
breaking heads.” 

Thus matters went on quietly for a few 
days, but before another Saturday came 
round we heard that the Be/lona’s men had 
been ordered to give up the “ B.,” and orna- 
ment their elephants with a broad “ W.” as the 
initial of Warwick, their beach-header. He 
had an undoubted right of course to order 
this change of mark, but there could be no 
reason but a rascally one for doing it at that 
particular time. Preston was full of the 
subject when he returned from his daily 
work; but did not say much about it in the 
hearing of his men. We had a small room 
at one corner of the house partitioned off 
from the rest, and in this he and I lived and 
lodged. 

“ Now,” said he to me, as we retired to 
this little cabin, “there is no longer any 
doubt that the fellow is a thief. Of course 
two little cuts will turn a‘ V.’ into a ‘ W.,’ and 
there can be no honest reason for this drop- 

ing the ‘ B.’ now, to take up anew mark. 
ut if any evidence of theft comes to us 
now it shall be war to the knife, for I swear 
I won’t change my mark again. Perhaps I 
was wrong ora fool to do so in the first 
piece At any rate Comstock thinks I was.” 
hile we were at our supper the boatsteerer 


of us, looked in at the door, on his way from 
the Point. 

“ How are you, Green?” sung out Pres. 
ton, in his most cheery manner. “Won't 
you come in and take a bite with us?” 

“No, I won’t stay for that,” was the an- 
swer, “ but I will come in for a minute, be- 
cause I ’ve something to tell you that I think 
you ought to know at once. You heard, I 
suppose, that the lime-juicer has changed, 
his mark.” 

“ Yes.” 

Green had entered the little room with us, 
and now closed the door between us and 
the rest of our men. 

“Well,” he said, “I want to give you a lit. 
tle positive evidence to work from. War- 
wick is not only responsible for his men’s, 
stealing your elephants, but is quite mean 
enough to do the dirty work with his own 
hancs. I was at work skinning some ele- 
phants this afternoon over toward the south- 
west beach, and I saw you kill a fine young 
bull that had just been hauled out of the 
breakers. I saw you mark him and passon 
up toward the head of the pond.” 

“So I did,” said Preston, “but I did not 
notice you at all.” 

. Quite likely, as I was a little way up be- 
yond the rise of the beach, and was stoop- 
ing down.” 

e then went on to relate how a few min- 
utes afterward he saw and recognized the 
English beach-header coming up the beach, 
and saw him stop and examine the newly 
slain elephant, then, as Green, like the rest 
of us, had his suspicions of wrong doing, he 
had kept out of sight behind a tussock 
knoll, where he could observe operations 
without being himself discovered; how he 
had seen Warwick straighten himself up, 
and look, as if carelessly, both down and up 
the beach, then draw his knife and stoop. 
down for a moment over the elephant, then 
rise and walk quickly away, indeed almost 
atarun. He had remained crouched down 
until Warwick had passed quite out of view, 
and then going to examine the elephant 
found him marked with a broad W., the two 
parts of which had evidently been cut with 
different knives. 

The expression on Preston’s face as the 
story was finished was blacker than a thun- 
der-cloud. He, however, thanked Tom 
Green in taking leave of him, and seemed 
not to care to talk muchon the subject. He 
finished his supper, and took his smoke as 
usual, then, putting on his jacket, he shoul- 
dered his gun, and pre to start for the 
beach. 

“I reckon the evidence is strong enough 
and clear enough now,” he said. “Tom 
Green is a man of truth, and, beside, he is 
a level-headed, intelligent man, and knows 


from the Hydra, who was a favorite with all | 
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must. be settled tomorrow, once and for- 
ever.” 

Darkness had now set in; and Preston 
went out, taking the path westward, leading 
round the head of the pond toward the 
south-west beach, but in a minute returned 
and came in again, saying he had found only 
two or three bullets in his pocket, and came 
back for a further supply. He went to his 
closet, and took out a handful of bullets, say- 
ing as he passed out through the main room 
of the house, —. 

“T hope to kill at least eight or ten ele- 
ager? between now and midnight.” When 

e added with a kind of bitter laughter, 
“If I should meet that English pirate on the 
beach, I don’t know but | should be tempted 
to put a bullet through him.” 

e stepped out and disappeared in the 
darkness, Dut the last words had been 
spoken in the hearing of all our party, to- 
gether with three or four of Comstock’s 
men, who were visiting us. They were not 
thought much of by those who had not 
heard Tom Green’s new piece of evidence, 
and even I, who knew the whole, attached no 
special significance to them at, the moment. 
It was just such a remark as cw of us, 
shee ig seamen fhat we were, might have 

e. 


It was nearly daylight before Preston 
came in, remarking that he had killed twelve 
elephants during the night, and had kept on 
tramping, as he expressed it, “to work the 
mad out of him.” As he rolled into his 
bunk, I turned out myself, and taking only 
my lance, went out to try my own luck and 
get up an appetite for my breakfast. I did 
not care for the gun, as I was never much 
skilled in the use of one, and we had only 
one in the party, which was seldom used by 
than Preston himself. 

he morning air was sharp and bracing, 
but still not intensely cold, for the real win- 
ter had hardly yet un, and I made the 
whole circuit of the Point, down one beach, 
and up the other to a point nearly opposite 
the starting-place, before it was yet full day- 
light. I had passed a goodly number of 
slain elephants, some with our “V.” upon 
them, and others with a“ W.” or an “ H.,” and 
had encountered Comstock, and afterward 
the English boatsteerer, Atkins, on my 
travels, The latter an ope of me if I had 
met Warwick, saying that he went out in the 
evening, and had not returned up to an 
hour before daylight. He was not uneasy 
about him, however, and he thought it quite 
likely he might have strolled away up the 
conkemy of the island toward Robinson’s 

arbor. 

I had in walking all this round of the 
Point killed only two elephants, and I 
thought that, instead of returning home by 
the usual short cut, I would myself go furth- 


er up on the west side, and ascend the 
slope of the glacier. This glacier at Hurd’s 
Island runs through the middle of the island 
like a back-bone sending out spurs to the 
coast, east and west, while a low, sandy point 
runs out southeasterly from the main bod 
of the island. The place called Robinson’s 
Harbor was a small bay, lying beyond the 
spur on the west coast, and not easily ac- 
cessible, either by land or with boats, as 
this is the weather-side of the island. I 
had no idea of going over to the Harbor, 
but as the weather was inviting I kept on, 
» | the gradual slope, walking near the verge 
of the sea-face, until feeling a little fatigued 
I paused, looking back over the low land of 
the Point, spread out like a panorama, and 
then seaward upon the great Southern Ocean, 
rolling in toward me, and breaking in thun- 
der upon the shore. So absorbed was I 
that I had not noticed the approach of Tom 
Green until he was within a few feet of me, 
and hailing. 

“ How far are you bound on this tack if 
the wind stands? Going over the iceberg 
to make new discoveries ?” 

“ No, not so bad as that,” I answered. “I 
suppose I am like — tempted a little 
out of our regular beat for the time being. 
— — stirring before you left the 
village?” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Green, “and he and Com- 
stock have got their heads together about 
the piracy. There'll be a-calling up this 
evening in the presence of all hands, and 
a a general row on a grand scale, but 

guess twenty-six of us will be more than a 
match for eighteen Englishmen, if they 
should all be willing to back up their leader 
in his piracy, which I don’t think they will. 
Ah! there’s an old bull coming ashore. 
See his snout there in the breakers. Keep 
quiet now, and let him land high and dry, 
and mind you he’s my elephant, because I 
raised him first.” 

He had stepped between me and the ed 
of the cliff, standing at the very verge. All 
at once a change came over his features. and 
he uttered a sort of cry of horror, at the 
same moment pulling my sleeve. I took a 
single step to his side, and looked downward 
upon the Body of a man lying at the base of 
the cliff, which we both recognized, at the 
same instant, as that of the Englishman, 
Warwick. He lay on his back, upon the 
stony _—_ with his face upturned to the 
sky. e stood looking for a minute; but as 
the body remained perfectly motionless, we 
started on with a single impulse, down the 
ey by which we had come. 

t the point. where we had stood, the sea- 
wall or cliff was about thirty feet high and 
very nearly perpendicular. As we could 
not jump down, we were obli to retrace 
our steps, and make a consi detour 
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to reach the beach, where we arrived quite 
out of breath with the haste we had made. 
Our first touch upon the body satisfied us 
that Warwick was quite dead, and had been 
so for several hours. There were no traces 
of blood, no signs of any struggle, nothing 
to a that the body had moved after 
its fall. 

“Walked too near the verge in the dark, 
and fell over,” said I. “See his neck is 
broken.” 

“ Worse than that,” answered Green. He 
had lifted the head into his hands. “His 
neck was no doubt broken by the fall, but 
he was dead before he fell. See.” 

With a thrill of horror I observed what he 
pointed out, —a bullet-hole in the back part 
of the head near the base of the skull. 
There was no hemorrhage, but everything 
appeared to have congealed as it was, at the 
moment of the death blow. . 

Warwick’s gun lay within a few feet of 
his body, lying carelessly and naturally 
across the stones, as it might have fallen 
with him. I took it up and tried the ram- 
mer in the barrel. The gun was loaded, 
capped, and the hammer down. 

“There are not many guns on the island,” 
said Tom in atone and manner as if the 
words had slipped from his tongue involun- 
tarily. Evidently the same dreadful suppo- 
sition was in both our minds, and the last 
words spoken by Preston the night before 
came up anew in my 

But no: it was not possible that my tried 
and trusty friend could have played the part 
of an assassin. 

“It’s plain enough what we are both 
thinking upon, Tom,” said I. “But if 
David Kae em did this deed, it was done 
either accidentally or in self defence. 

“Yes, self-defence is the . word,” said 
Green. “That’s the explanation. They 
must have met, quarreled, and drawn a bead 
on each other, and Preston got ahead of 
him, or more likely Warwick missed fire.” 

I raised the hammer, but the gap was per- 
fect, unbroken. I showed it to my com- 
panion, but neither of us ventured to say 
more, whatever may have been our thoughts. 

There was a dark mystery about the af- 
fair that we could not clear up, but mean- 
while our duty was sufficiently plain before 


us. 

We took the shortest cut inland toward 
the village, if it may be so called, but found 
only the cooks at home, the men for the 


most being far away at their work. 
Buta of half a dozen, who were roll- 
ing up casks along the banks of the pond, 
were soon made to notice our frantic sig- 
nals, and, with fresh re-enforcements, we re- 
traced our steps to the west beach, with a 
couple of poles and a piece of canvas. A 
stretcher had been hastily improvised, and 


the body of the unfortunate Warwick was 
tenderly borne by stout arms to his own 
shanty, and laid upon the floor. 

Meanwhile the sad news had spread to 
others down on the Point, an old flag which 
Comstock had brought on shore with him 
had been hoisted upon the staff at half. 


} mast, this being understood as an urgent 


signal of recall, indicating some great emer- 
gency. It was not long before eagerly ex. 
cited men were to be seen coming toward 
home from various points, and before noon 
the whole population, forty-four in number, 
had congregated in and about the house of 
death, and were ready to inaugurate a kind 
of rude court of inquiry. Each had studied 
intently the face of his neighbor, but few 
words had been exchanged upon the sub- 
ject. Of course our own men recalled the 
words spoken by their officer, as he went 
out the night before with the loaded gun 
on his shoulder, but none of us wished 
to believe him guilty of a foul murder, 
Preston himself was one of the last to 
arrive, having traveled several miles, but 
was cool and collected, though rather out of 
breath from his hurry. When I told him 
the cause of the excitement, looking him 
omeere in the eye, I could detect no sign of 
guilt. 

“I hope you know nothing about this 
dreadful business,” I said suggestively. 

“Not I,” he answered. “Good God! 

ou can’t think there’s any man on the 

ach wicked enough to have murdered 
him intentionally? It must kave been an 
accident of some kind.” 

“But yes may remember,” said I, in a low 
tone, “ that you used a sort of half threat in 
relation to Warwick, as you were leaving 
the shanty last night, and that many present 
overheard it.” 

He glanced at the faces of his own men 
who were grouped together. It was evi- 
dent they remembered it, and it was now 
brought more forcibly to his own mind. 

Atkins, now the commander of the Be/- 
lona’s party, was on this occasion quite so- 
ber. He now called the assembly to order, 
and proceeded to state the case in general | 
terms, then called upon me and Tom Green 
to give our testimony. We told all the cir- 
cumstances of the finding of the body, con- 
firming each other in every particular. 

“You can all see, boys, how Warwick 
came to his death. His neck is broken, and 
also one of his legs, but the fall of course did 
that after he was dead. The bullet-hole in 
the back of his head is quite enough to kill 
any man instantly. Of course the bullet 
came from a gun. Now, how many guns 
have we among us on the island?” 

It appeared on inquiry that there were 
only three, so far as known, and also 
the gun of the Hydra’s party was out of or- 


| 
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der, and was unrigged for repairs. It could | stock, after seeming to think deeply for a 


not possibly have 


en used the night be- | minute, “and so we won’t argue the point 


fore. This narrowed the matter down to| any further. But don’t be in a hurry to 
two guns, one of which was that carried by | condemn anybody yet. We must have 


Warwick himself. 

“ Now, here is our 
kins, “just as it was found lying on the 
stones, all loaded and capped. Now, who 
used the other gn last night,— the only 
gun on the island?” 

“I did,” answered Dave Preston, quietly 

t boldly. “It never went out of my hand 

m dusk of the evening until I turned in 
this morning, one hour before daylight. 
And I shot twelve elephants with it, but I 
can only say that I was never, at any time 
during the night, angntiors near the spot 
where Warwick was found, and that I know 
no more than you do about the manner of 
his death. this I can swear to upon 
oath.” 

“ But whether you can prove it or not is 
another matter,” returned Atkins in a cold, 
drytone. “Here is the case, boys, in a nut- 
shell,” he continued, not looking at Preston. 
“ There were only two guns on the island last 
night in condition to be used. Here is one 
of ’em just as it fell with the murdered man 
to the beach. And the other was in the 
hands of Preston last night by his own 
statement. It seems to me the verdict is 
pretty plain.” 

A murmur of approbation was heard from 
the crowd, more especially from the English 
party, and it was readily seen that the evi- 
dence was conclusive. 

“ Hold on a bit,” put in Ben Comstock, 
whom I had noticed examining the gun, and 
feeling all over it, but who had not spoken 
until] now. “It looks dark enough, as you 
say, but I have wintered and summered 

Dave Preston, and I ll stake my life that 
what he says and swears to is the truth 
chock up to the handle. Now this gun fell 
thirty feet upon a stony ground, and there 
is n’t a mark or a brack upon it. If it fell 
where you say it did, it would almost cer- 
tainly be broken in some part, but at the 
best it must have been marred and bruised 
in the wood-work.” 
“So it would,” assented several voices. 
“ That’s so.” 
“ But don’t you see,” urged Atkins, “ that 
if Warwick was in the death agony when he 

fell, he clutched the gun tightly, and it did 

not leave his hand until the shock of his 

striking the ground. In that case the gun 
would not be marred or broken, and how 
can any of us know whether the gun fell 
with him, in his grasp, or fell separately ?” 

“Just so,” said several voices again. 
“ You can’t find out much on that tack.” 

And it was evident that Atkins had the 
best of the argument. 


the crowd, and men looke 
piciously in each others’ faces. 
theory which had scarcely been thought of 
by others, but the drift of Comstock’s pro- 
ceedings began to flash upon their minds. 
He still kept hold of the Bed/ona’s gun, and 
glancing sharply around him he seemed to 
tower above them all like a giant created for 
the occasion. 


f | further, evidence, and I hope to be able to 
n,” continued At- | show who did n’t murder the man, although 
I might not be able to find out who did.” 


Atkins gave a sort of sneering laugh. 


“But I don’t see yet, Comstock, what you 
can be driving at. We all know there are 
but two guns to choose from. Do you mean 
to say that Warwick was killed with his own 


n ? ” 
“I can’t quite say it yet, but I think so,” 


returned Ben. 


“That he was killed with his own gun, . 


which was afterward carefully loaded again, 


and laid along side of him.” 


A sensation was ee throughout 
eagerly and sus- 
his was a 


“ Tom Green,” he said in a sharp tone of 


command, “ run over to the Vandal’s shanty, 
and bring the gun that was used last night. 


Dave Preston, keep quiet until / tell you to 


speak. It seems you are in a certain way 
on trial for your life, and you must let me 


manage your defence. I know well enough 


that you are no assassin, and I know, too, 


that if you had shot the man accidentally or 
in self-defence, you would just say so like 
the honest man that you always were. Here 
comes that gun of yours. Come, bear a 
hand, Tom Green.” 

He took the guns, one in each hand, apd 
laid their muzzles together, while every cye 
in the assembly followed the direction of 
his, and a pin might have been heard to 
drop in any part of the house. 

His scrutiny apparently gave an encoura- 
ging result, to judge from the expression on 
his face. 

“ Now, boys, I must have that bullet.” 

“ What bullet? ” queried Atkins. 

“The bullet that is lodged in Warwick’s 
brain. I must have it.” 

“ Would you have us split the man’s head 
open to get the ball?” 

“Yes, I Il split it open myself if neces- 
sary, but I must have the bullet. Don’t 
talk of respecting the dead, when there ’s a 
living man, and a good one, too, resting un- 
der afoul suspicion. What say you, lads? 
shall I have the bullet?” 

“Yes, yes,” burst from the throats of all 
the Americans of the vessels. There was a 


“What you say is possible,” said Com- 
29 


momentary mag at resistance by Atkins 
and a portion the Hobart-Town crew, 
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but they were brushed aside without much | of no great consequence, but as the Be//ona’s 
ceremony. * gun is still loaded, I am going to draw the 
It is unnecessary to describe the rude | charge in the presence of all hands. [| 
surgery, which, however, quickly answered | should say by the feeling that there is a 
the purpose. The ball was soon found, and } paper wad over the ball, but we shall soon 
erly handed over to Comstock. see.” 
e placed it upon the muzzle of the Van-| The worm presently took a hold, 
dal’s gun. It would not enter the bore. and the wad began to rise slowly from the 
“ See, boys!” he cried, holding itup. “ Are | gun-barrel. The little, heavy-bearded man 
you all satisfied?” crept closer up to Ben Comstock, and I could 
An answering shout indicated the state of | hear the beating of my friend’s heart at m 
feeling that prevailed among those justice- | side. The little mass of paper was brought 
loving seamen. Even the English beach-| to the light of day; but, as it was drawn 
header was converted to the new faith, and | forth, it dropped from the worm, and fell to 
ae to look elsewhere for the murderer,| the floor. A dark, grimy hand reached 
feeling certain that Dave Preston had not | eagerly to pick it up, but Dave Preston was 
done the deed. Meanwhile Preston him- | quick as a flash, and a blow between the 
self, conscious of his own innocence, and{eyes of the stooping man knocked him 
feeling his case safe enough in the hands | backward before he could straighten him- 
of his trusty friend, had been studying in-| self erect. The paper wad was already 
tently the conduct and facial expression of | within his lips, but a heavy hand clutched 
others during all these proceedings, with | his throat, and he was compelled to dis- 
the view of finding a clew to the identity of | gorge. In the excitement the wad was 
the real murderer. I stood close at his | again _ into the hands of Comstock, who 
side, and although neither of us spoke to the | carefully pulled it open, and flattened out 
other, I was quite sure, even from the mo- | the piece of paper. ; 
ment that Comstock sent Tom to bring the} Yes, two pieces of paper exactly overlying 
other gun, that I knew the man who was the | each other. Two leaves of a book torn out 
object of my friend’s suspicion. A short, | at asingle pull. There were but two guns 
dark, evil-looking fellow, — a Portuguese evi- | on the island; there was but one missal, or 
dently, — one of Warwick’s own men, whom | prayer book, in the Portuguese language, and 
I had met now and then when I worked | this was in the inside pocket of Bom ingo’s 
with others on the beach ; but that was all 1 | monkey-jacket with two leaves missing, and 
knew of him. I now observed that this | a ragged edge left on the remnant, exactly 
man had ually moved nearer to Com-| matching the fragments of the gun-wad. 
stock, till he s close behind his right} His own shipmates, now that the real mur- 
shoulder. He worea growth of beard, so | derer was known, could understand the mo- 
that little or no expression was apparent on | tive, and the terrified wretch confessed all. 
his countenance, but my attention had been | It ey that soon after the Bellona 
obart Town on her outward voyage, 
himself. The Portuguese even took care to | Domingo had been flogged for theft from a 
join in the shout at the discovery that War-| shipmate, and that Warwick, the beach- 


wick must have been killed with the gun of | header, had been very active in detecting 


the larger calbre, though such a discovery 
must have been a terrible scaretohim. But 
he did not realize the full imminence of his 
peril, or feel the glance of the keen eye 


* which had been steadily covering him for 


some minutes, but the slighcest movement 
of his features or his body had been noted. 
Preston told us afterward that he could ob- 
serve a slight, nervous twitching of the fin- 
gers, and once the hands moved as if invol- 
untarily toward the gun in Comstock’s 
grasp. From that moment he was more 
than ever confident that he had found his 


man. 

“ Now, lads,” said Comstock, “ we all are 
satisfied on one point, but that does not tell 
us who did commit the crime, although it is 
plain enough who didn’t. I don’t know 
that anything we can do at this moment will 
clear up the rest of this mystery, but mur- 
der will out sooner or later, and time will 


his dishonesty, and instigating the heavy 
punishment he had received from the cap- 
tain. The Portuguese had nursed his wrath 
and kept it warm until the right opportunity 
for sweet revenge should arrive, which was 
not until the night in question. He was out 
on the beach with his lance, and had strayed 
out of his usual beat, some distance up the 
gradual ascent toward the glacier, when he 
recognized Warwick coming, and the devil, 
as he expressed it, took full possession of 
him, for now, if ever, was his chance. It 
was dark, and there was probably no other 
person within a mile of them, so he con- 
cealed himself, and waited for Warwick t6 
come up. He knew that if he attacked the 
beach-header with a lance or a sheath-knife, 
he must work quickly, and make his first 
blow a sure one, or he might lose his own 
life, for the fear of a loaded gun was before 


bring the guilty man to justice. It may be 


his eyes. Nevertheless, he could not fore; 
P aga 


an opportunity such as might never 
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be thrown in his way, and had about made 
up his mind to gush up and strike when, as 
he again said, the devil helped him, and in 
the most unexpected manner. Warwick, on 
arriving abreast the spot where his enemy 
was crouching, stopped to rest, and leaving 
his gun against a hillock, sauntered awa 
from it a few paces to the verge of the bl 
where he stood gazing out upon the ocean. 
The temptation was not be resisted ; 
with a single leap Domingo had the gun in 
his p, and took deliberate aim at the 
head of the figure, standing out motionless 


inst the dark sky. He called out that 


his victim might know who was near, but 
before he had half turned his head the shot 
was fired, as was evident from the position 
of the wound. But to have sent him into 
eternity in ignorance of the source whence 
death came would have been a drawback to 
the fullness of Domingo’s revenge. 

After Warwick fell to the beach below, 
the Portugese listened a moment on the 
cliff ; but hearing no sound, he descended to 
the beach, and finding that the work of 
death had been effectual, he proceeded to 
cover the tracks of his crime, and to throw 
suspicion elsewhere, by reloading the gun. 
He knew that in habit of 
carrying paper for wadding, preferring it to 

i e found bullets and caps, bat did 
not find wadding in the same pocket, and 
did not search the others, for here he said 
the devil deserted him, and he became flus- 
tered. Any poner would do, and he hastil 
desecrated the sacred missa/, this fact atf- 
terward appearing to strike him with rather 
more remorse than the thought of the mur- 
der itself. He rammed home the wad, and 
laid the gun carelessly across the stony 

und near the body, to appear as if it had 
en with him. It had not occurred to 


his mind that there were so few guns on the 
island, or that the guns might happen to be 
all of different size in the bore. He then re- 
traced his steps down the point, but did not 
return home until midnight. He had borne 
himself bravely during the inquest, and had 
not winced until the discovery of the differ- 
ence in the calibre of the guns. It then be- 
came an object to get possession of that lit- 
tle wad, or else to fire off the gun in the 
ordinary way, blowing it away into space, 
but as Ben Comstock had firm possession 
of it all the time, he was baffled. Being an 
bignorant devotée, of a religious turn of mind, 
he had not dared to destroy or make way 
with the prayer-book, and now thought that 
his detection was the direct vengeance of 
the church upon him for his sacrilege in 
having mutilated it. He believed that if he 
could have succeeded in swallowing the lit- 
tle wad, it would somehow have acted as a 
charm for his deliverance. 

The miserable wretch was placed in irons 
for security, but we could not undertake to 
punish him for his crime, as there was a 
crooked question of jurisdiction. The mur- 
der was not committed on the high seas, nor 
under any particular flag, but on a sterile 
island, which no nation claimed as it terri- 
tory; and there was no one among us suffi- 
ciently learned in the law to set us right, 
but as he belonged to an English ship’s 
crew, and his victim the same, we Ameri- 
cans might well wash our hands of the 
whole judicial part of the business. 

On the return of the Bellona in the 
spring, the criminal was taken on board, 
and kept in confinement, but I afterward 
learned that he settled the legal question 
himself, or rather left it unsettled, by jump- 
ing overboard with his irons on, the 
vessel reached the home port. 


FORCED SLEEP. 


T is well known that if we take one of the 
lower animals, such as an ordinary 
door cock, and, while holding his bead 
firmly but gently down on a table, draw a 
line with chalk straight from his beak, the 


bird will remain in the position in which he 
was left (without restraint) for some time. 
Various explanations have been offered of 
this curious phenomenon, which is analo- 
us to that of the mesmeric state in human 
ings. Czermak discovered that the chalk 


barn-. 


line was superfluous, and that it was suffi- 
cient to hold the bird for a certain time and 
— any movement of the head and-neck. 

reyer ascribed the immobility to fear, a 
conviction of the futility of struggling hav- 
ing been induced; but Heubel points out 
that cold-blooded vertebrates, such as the 
frog, will remain immovable for hours when 
similarly treated, and he explains the phe- 
nomenon as an induced sleep. Others, 
however, suppose that the action of the 
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brain in these animals is mechanical, and 
that, to secure a continuance of the wakeful 
State, it is necessary that the chief nervous 
centres should be perpetually stimulated by 
impressions conveyed to the brain. Thus, 
in forcing an animal to remain motionless, 
and depriving its brain of the stimuli con- 
veyed by the visual and auditory organs, a 
state of forced sleep is induced ‘on which 


the animal awakens only by some impulse 
from without. The explanation, which ap- 
pears to be true for most animals, accounts 
to a certain extent for the phenomena of 
mesmerism, which at one time, under 
the name of electro-biology, and under the 
fostering care of charlatans and quacks, 
received more attention from the public 
than it deserved. 


THE CHOIR OF ST. ANSELMO. 


BY GEORGE R. SPRAGUE. 


ST perfumed fastnesses of orange trees 
The ancient church of St. Anselmo oped 

Its portals to a world which heeded not. 
I idiy wandered down the antique aisles 
One swart and sunny summer afternoon. 
Seeking a casement, I, with listless gaze, 
Peered idly o’er the ruined churchyard’s waste 
Of crumbling grave-stones weed-buried 


Adjacent to the window I descried 

A stone, discolored by the stain of time, 

On which, deep graven by the sculptor’s art, 
These names ranged downward almost to its 
Diego, Raoul, Justina, and Felice. 


I vaguely wondered why they all were laid 
Together in one last 

But finding nought of answer in my 

And overcome by languor, I invoked, 
Reclining in a softly cushioned pew, 

The dream-god midet the dim domains of sleep. 


The mghty wizard of the slumber-land 

Off St. tore decay’s 

And th five s depths, 
Shadowy and mystic organ loft. 


In sudden volume from the silent pipes 
There burst a mighty flood of harmony. 


A mellow and 


“The torrent dasheth from the beetling crag 
Down through the realms of space: : 

The foaming swir] forever hurtleth on 
In mad, impetuous race. 

Its thunder speaketh like the voice of God, 
With awfu! ndeur fraught: 

Before his mighty handiwork, weak man’s 
Endeavors seem but naught.” 


base: 


voice then sang, — 


Ecstatically a soprano trilled, — 


“Throughout the night the woody dells, 
O’er which the moonlight plays, 
Reverberate unceasingly, 
With soft, harmonious praise. 
God dwelleth in the silvery mist | 
By which the leaves are gently kissed.” 


In limpid fiow a rich contralto welled, — 


like 


 Naw-Yore Crry, Juny, 188, 


A peace h the world 
Triumphantly a vibrant tenor trolled, — 


“Marshal ye soldiers of the cross, — 
The king! the king! 

Shout ye with loud h 
The the king! 

Make ye the silent welkin rings 


In tuneful unison then sang they all, — 


Power divine! 

Before the shrine 

Where reignest thou, 
Repentantly, 
Beseechingly, 

We humbly bow.” 


Thy and for a fleeting moment fell 

A silence. en, with wild, demoniac laugh, 
The organist, to strains chaotic, sang 

The impious numbers of this ribald stave: — 


* Pleasure is my divinity! 

A fairer one could never be. 

Nor frown nor penance is my lot: 

Eternal benisons are mine. 
Nor cell nor scourge denote my love, 
women, song, and wine, 
live, 
Nor give 

An anxious thought to aught above.” 
He ceased. Methought a tremor shook the church,- 
A crash; and where the gallery once had stood 
Upon its solid columns there remained 

cleft beams outjutting from the walls. 

rent the air; but high above them all 
The organist’s shrill voice despairing rang. 
pt, except that night had come apace, 
Dazed by the vivid tenor of my dream, 
rose, and the scene. 
ee ve my jong course 

And h to the 
Near to my face a broken headstone rose, 
And on its surface were inscribed these words: 
Here sleeps Guintone, the organist whose crime 
On St. Anselmo’s choir brought their doom: 
Accursed be his memory to man !” 


earth. - 


| 

sonorous 


CINDERELLA. 


BY SYDNEY HERBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


. S, 1 am certainly Cinderella,” she 
said to Jack. “ All that I wantisa 
fairy godmother ; but, being without one, I 
shail have to go to the ball in rags.” 
Be looked down at the arch and yet 
-wistful smile on Cinderella’s face, as 
she stood opposite to him on the ugly 
school-room hearth-rug. His sober coun- 
tenance brightened a little. 

“ Never mind, Marjorie,” he said, as cheer- 
ily as he could; “there is time enough yet 
for that lady to put in an appearance.” 

“But she never comes in these days,” 
she rejoined, with great seriousness. “I 
shall have to be content with my old black 
silk. And suppose I meet the prince! 
What do you think, Jack? Would the 
Prince have fallen in love with Cinderella if 
she had had no magnificent ball-dress, and 
if she had been obliged to make the most of 
the one in which she used to sit and dream 
among the cinders?” 

“T always think you look as well in an, 
old dress as in a new one,” averred Jack, 

But Cinderella knew the value of dress 
far better than he; she shook her head ina 
melancholy manner. 

“It’s very good of you, Jack, to try to 
console me ; but you don’t quite understand. 
I ’m tempted to wish they had never asked 
me. 

Jack admitted to himself that he had 
been tempted to wish that a good many 
times. owever, he wisely said nothing, 
but looked absently out of the window at 
the cold gray sky and leafless trees shiver- 
ing in the bitter wind. It was not at alla 
day on which one would regard anything in 
a rose-colored light; yet it must have been 
something more than the mere influence of 
the weather that had made Marjorie’s face 
$0 unusually grave. 

She was blithe enough generally, although 
she was somewhat like the Cinderella she 
called herself. She had for daily occupa- 
tion the peasant task of instructing half a 
dozen re ractory little cousins, in return for 
board and lodging in her aunt’s great dre 
house, and a salary which was eee nomi- 
nal. If it had not been for Jack, she could 
not have helped being a little lonely, for 
her elder cousins evinced for her a very 
small degree of affection. 

Marjorie and Jack were cousins. They 


had grown up together; and Jack was the 


only gentleman allowed to pay visits to her 
now that she held the post of governess to 
her aunt’s children. He was only a strug 
ling artist, and, as such, a “ connection 
ineligible for family recognition; but he 
was charitably allowed to be “ Marjorie’s 
cousin,” and, while no other gentleman ex- 
pressed a wish for further acquaintance with 
their governess, the minds of the two 
Misses Lennard were at ease. Indeed their 
supposed patronage of Jack represented to 
them some atonement for the seclusion in 
which they kept Marjorie. 

But Marjorie had the presumption to be 
very happy without them. There was al- 
ways Jack to tell her troubles to, and his 
was delightfully genuine. 

“ He is not in the least good-looking, and 
so odd and abrupt,” the younger Miss Len- 
nard had remarked on more than one occa- 
sion. “ Dreadfully poor, you know!” was 
the summary of the elder. 

Marjorie cared for none of these com- 
ments. 

On this particular afternoon in December 
an astonishing thing had been communi- 
cated on Jae. Marjorie’s cousins bad been 
looking forward with demonstrative rapture 
to a Christmas visit at the house of adis- 
tant relative, “a place,” in the words of 
the younger Miss Lennard, “where we 
everybody, — positively every- 


After that pang sae it appeared a little 


strange that she should have evinced so 
much amazement at the prospect of meeting 


Marjorie there. 

“ Cinderella’s going to the ball, Jack, — 
rags and all,” said Marjorie, poking, with 
significant determination, the school-room 
fire, without however succeeding in raising 
a blaze. 

“ You said the other day, when I asked you 
if you did n’t wish to go with the girls, that 
you were quite resigned, and did n’t care in ' 
the least. Why. not feel resigned now 
about all the rest of it?” propounded Jack, 
with masculine argument. 

“ Don ’t you see that there are two kinds 
of resignation?” returned Cinderella. “One 
is easy, and the other—isn’t. It was all 
very well for me to say I did n’t care when 
I knew perfectly well I had no chance of 
going ut now, Jack, —now,” continued 

arjorie, waxing eloquent, “don’t you see 
that I should have found it easier to stay at 
home than to go and hear every one remark, 
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‘What a shabby creature! Where can she 
have come from ?’” 

Jack had his own views on this subject, 
but he did not contradict. 

“Never mind; no one will notice me,” 
she went on, her face 
“ I don’t intend to,be melancholy. Perhaps 
I may meet the prince, as Cinderella did. 
There would be an end to ashes after that, 
an end to French verbs and_ tormenting 
scales and aggravating German sentences. 
But, seriously, — not joking, Jack, you know, 
— suppose Cinderella really should meet the 
prince ?” 

Jack did not appear to derive much satis- 
faction from this speculation. Perhaps it 
was because he was not thinking of the com- 
ing prince just then so much as of some 
lonely rooms of his own, — rooms that for a 
long time had been peopled with fascinating 
spectres. Some of these phantoms sat in 

e empty chair by the fire during the long, 
solitary winter evenings; others smiled at 
him with tender, haunting eyes, as he 
smoked in the twilight, sitting a the open 
window, dreaming. 

“Well, sir,” said Marjorie, laying a little, 
awakening hand on his arm, “you have n’t 
given me an answer yet. Am I to meet the 
prince or not ?” 

“ I trust, if you do, Marjorie,” he answer- 
ed gravely, “that he will be of the right 
sort.” 


She could not understand his unusual 
seriousness; he was not in the least like 
Jack this afternoon, she thought. They had 
always been so happy together, although 
they were both poor and hard-working, and 
of no importance whatever in the social 
world,—as Jack had said once or twice, 
with the slightest tinge of bitterness in his 


tone. 
“ Don’t yee like me to go?” she asked, 
looking at him frankly. 

“ Do you think I don’t like you to be ha 
py?” he returned somewhat indirectly. “ If 
you meet the prince, Cinderella, you must 
tell me.” 

“Why, of course, Jack; I tell you every- 
thing!” said Marjorie, with sisterly, unem- 
barrassed affection. 

Jack relapsed into silence, and, looking 
out of the window again, observed that one 
of the trees possessed a remarkably forked 
branch, and that there were exactly three 
masses of gray cloud lying low on the hori- 
zon. Having satisfactorily noted these in- 
teresting facts, he looked round again. 

“Are you going down to Linley with the 
others ?” he asked, marking with an artist’s 
eye the uettish knot of blue ribbon in 


jorie’s chestnut buir. 
to the ball with her 


“Did Cinderella 
sisters? Jack, Jack, | ’m afraid it’s a long 


“You ’re right there, Marjorie,” he an- 
swered, looking with a sudden accession of 
tragic gloom at the smoky fire. “I’m be- 
ginning to feel awfully aged. I shall be an 
old fellow soon. And you— you’re only a 
child.” 

“ Why, what ’s the matter, Jack?” asked 
Marjorie, from whom his baleful gaze at the 
smouldering coals had . evoked heartless 
mirth. “I thought youand I had registered 
a vow of cheerfulness,” she continacl, clasp- 
ing, in a comforting, sisterly fashion, that 
seemed to produce only a disturbing effect 
this afternoon, both hands on the arm of his 
coat. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at,” he said rue- 
fully. “ If Cinderella should go off with the 
prince, what would become of ” — 

“The only true friend she ever had? 
Suppose he does n’t trouble his head about 
that until the prince really makes his ap 
pearance? And I think that ’s indefinite 
enough. But your remark reminds me that 
I am as selfish as I can be. I have given 
no thought to you, left all to yourself in 
those lonely rooms of yours without any 
one to—tease you. You won't care to 
come here, I know, when I ’m away. Jack, 
I shall stay.” 

“ You ll do nothing of the kind,” answer- 
ed Jack discourteously. “Whataridiculous 
idea! Lonely!” he continued, assuming an 
of extraordinary cheerfulness. 
“As if I were so dependent on a fellow- 
creature! I shall have plenty of time for 
my picture, and shall be as gay as —a turtle. 
Why, it will be the quietest Christmas I 
shall have had for years!” he concluded 
boldly, with an air of conviction, appearing 
to urge this last point strongly on some 
person or persons invisible. 

“TI did n’t know before that turtles were 
distinguished for gayety,” said Marjorie, half 
laughing, yet strangely inclined to cry, and 
divided in her own mind between a suspicion 
that Jack would really be very lonely indeed 
and a not altogether agreeable impression 
that he was showing a good deal of pleasure 
at the prospect of being without her. 

“Oh, yes, always! Did n’t you know it? 
Good-by for the present. I shall see you 
off, of course, next week,—the turtle, I 


sion. 

Before Marjorie could at all comprehend 
what he was talking about, he had vanished. 
There was clearly something singular about 
him. Cinderella puzzled over it for ten min- 
utes, and then, with a little sigh, sat down to 
a pile of French exercises. hen the early 
winter twilight began to deepen, it found her 
sitting idly by the fire, surrounded, to her 
———s. eyes, by some of the brightest 
visions that were ever conjured up from the 


shadows of that dreary school-room. 


mean,” answered Jack, in growing confu-: 
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_ “She'll look awfully pretty in it, if I send 
it,” Jack was soliloquizing, as he paced to 
and fro in the chilly dusk ; “ and some lucky 
fellow, with more money than he knows 
what to do with, will be sure to fall in love 
with her ; and then — that will be the end of 
it. Never mind, she shall have it! Whata 
selfish, stupid old simpleton I am!” 


CHAPTER II. 


& O JACK, why did you do it? How 

could you think of such a thing? 
It was all my fault. Why did I talk such 
nonsense about a fairy godmother? I know 
you can’t afford it, and now it’s bought and 
can’t be returned; and I shall have to wear 
it, or I know you will be hurt!” 

These disjointed exclamations were appar- 
ently addressed to a simple but very pretty 
‘ball-dress which was lying in snowy white- 
ness over the back of a chair. Marjorie 
would have liked to rejoice over it, and, as 
it was, delightful visions were vaguely sug- 
gested by its very presence ; but at first an 
overwhelming sense of remorse at the sacri- 
fice Jack must have made filled her mind. 

She was alone in her room; so she knelt 
on the hearth-rug, in an undignified manner, 
and addressed Torther lamentations to the 
ruddy fire glowing cheerfully within the 


grate. 

Why had Jack done it? And why had 
she been such a goose as to wish nonsensi- 
cal things before him? And why—oh, 


why, if determined to send something, had 
he not been content with a piece of plain 
muslin, which she could have made up her- 
self, instead of buying a dress like that? 

At this point she gave another look at it; 
and, sincerely sorry though she was that 
Jack had bought it, she found it impossible 
to resist forming the opinion that it was the 
very prettiest she had ever seen. And it 
was trimmed with blue, her favorite color ! 
How thoughtful of Jack to get just that 
shade! And she would look nice in it; no 
one could help looking well in such a dress 
as that. Thus by degrees the lamentations 
died away, and Cinderella was lost in ab- 
sorbed delight over her first ball-dress. 

But Cinderella was not at all aware of the 
full extent of her charms; and a few hours 
later, when, arrayed in her fairy gift, and 
seeing in the mirror the reflection of her 
bright eyes and chestnut braids, simple- 
minded Marjorie was lost in admiration, she 
wished that Jack could see how pretty she 
looked in his present;. but it was as well 
that that wish was not gratified, for it would 
pe have given him an additional heart- 

e. 


Lights, flowers, and brilliant colors, and a 


at number of ple moving about in an 
Marjorie at first with an intoxication of 
pleasure. Then she ually became ac- 
customed to it all, and realized the delight- 
ful fact that she was one of the prettiest 
girls apt All the marked glances — 
and they were not few — that she received 
from her two fair cousins could not depress 
her, or, indeed, trouble her in the slightest 
degree. 
arjorie knew that she was looking re- 
ented pretty in her new attire, and de- 
toruinnd to enjoy herself that evening, if 
she never should again. She forgot that 
there were in the world such things as 
French verbs and German exercises. It 
was her hour, and she was happy. 

But the two Misses Lennard, her cousins, 
were _—_ wounded by her levity. It 
pained them. It made them pity the unfor- 
tunate girl, whose ignorance of the usages 
of society could alone excuse her, and whose 
head was evidently turned by foolish com- 
pliments. 

She was actually dancing again! They 
were not dancing this time. Oh,no! They 
did not think it looked well for them to be 
dancing every time. The gentlemen in the 
room evidently coincided with them in that 
view. 

Marjorie joined them at the conclusion of 
her dance. She was glowing with happy 
excitement, and a er color bloomed in 
her cheeks. Enjoying herself so complete- 
ly, she felt a desire to be on friendly terms 
with every one. 

“Is n’t it a delightful evening?” she 
asked, innocently enough. 

“You appear to think so,” her cousin 
Sophia: returned. “ But, Marjorie, as you 
really know nothing of society, I think it 
only kind to tell you that there are man 
people here who, if you are not more careful, 
will ae your conduct as extremely 
unladylike. You have no repose of manner. 
At this moment you have an unbecomingly 
fisuhed appearance, and your hair is quite 
rough.” 

“] have been dapcing,” said Marjorie, by 
no means disposed to receive her cousin’s 
rebuke with the meekness expected. “ It 
is easy to look cool and unruffled when one 
sits still.” 

This was an insult not to be endured. 

“I shall not be allowed to sit still long 
when — when the remainder of the guests 
have arrived,” Miss Lennard returned ina 
tone of great significance. “I do not care 
to dance much at present.” 

What this was intended to convey Marjo- 
rie well understood, for her cousin had been 
constantly alluding, since a visit to Linley 
in the summer, to some one whose name 
she modestly withheld, but whose matrimo- 
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nial eligibility and attentions to her had 


been frequently discoursed upon. 


“ Ah, Sophia has often been here,” said 
Marjorie to herself, as she turned away. 
“She need not envy me my hour of pleas- 
ure; for, after it is over, I shall have to re- 
turn to the ashes and findall my happiness 


there.” 


Another hour passed away, and at the end 
of that time a wonderful change came to 
he prince 
had made his appearance, clad, not in royal 
robes, but in irreproachable evening-dress, 
and endowed with such fascination of man- 
ner that all such slight accessories as robes 
or crown were rendered entirely unneces- 


the Cinderella of the evening. 


sary. 
H 
ery. 


ing to smile at something 

Oh, it was disgraceful! disgraceful! Miss 
Lennard blushed for her. That, at all 
events, accounted for the heated appearance 
of Cinderella’s elder cousin. They had evi- 
dently been dancing, and he was conducting 
her to a seat. Now he was asking for 
another dance, and Marjorie was coolly re- 
ferring to her card to see if she had one to 
spare; as if it could possibly be full at that 
hour of the evening! Had not Miss Len- 
nard and her sister a dozen dances ready to 
be bestowed on Captain Lygard? 

Cinderella had met the prince. That was 
what Marjorie dared not say even to herself, 
but everything whispered it; and his ve 
glance seemed to convey “ Yes, I am he. 
am the one whom you had given up all 
thought of meeting!’ 

The prince was about thirty or thirty-two, 
a gentleman who had seena deal of 
- the world, and fully valued his own excellent 
‘position in it, There was something, he 
thought, extremely winsome about this 

retty, chestnut-haired girl. He had never 
liked any one so well before. 

It was of no use for Miss Lennard to look 
unutterable things at her recreant adorer. 
He found himself, as the hours sped by, 
more and more charmed by this niece of 
Mrs. Lennard, whom he wondered he had 
not met before. 

It was utterly useless to attempt to waken 
Marjorie to a sense of propriety. Her 
cousins despaired of her. But how happy 
Cinderella was, and what a oy rose- 
hued world she had entered ! at would 

ack say, if he could know that the prince 
ad come already? 

Jack, taking a long, solitary walk in the 
winter evening, in a vain endeavor to chase 
away his feeling of loneliness, and give the 
w haunting his quiet rooms time to 


er two cousins had also made a discov- 

Passing to another part of the room, 
they had suddenly encountered Captain Ly- 
gard, the missing cavalier; but beside him 
was “that artful, flirting Marjorie,” pretend- 
e was saying. 


disperse, would have grimly remarked that 
was just as he had onpeetedd, 

Captain Lygard wondered if he were fall. 
ing in love with the pretty little fairy. He 
had never much believed in anything of that 
sort; yet, nevertheless, he found himself 
making tender little speeches, the words of 
which seemed to rise involuntarily to his 
lips. And Marjorie, after she had heard a 
few of them, began to be troubled by the re- 
membrance that, after all, she had no place 
in this new, delightful world; and a doubt 
oppressed her, — would not the prince re- 
gard her differently if he knew all ? and was 
it not her duty to undeceive him? 

“You were not with your cousins, I be- 
lieve, when they were paying a visit here in 
the summer ?” said Captain Lygard. 

“No, I was not,” she answered, and then 
bravely, “I am only Cinderella at the 
ball, and the ashes I must return to consist 
of spelling-books and French verbs. 1 have 
six pupils.” 

The prince was a good deal amused 
Marjorie’s honest little statement, and h 
amusement prevented him from fully com- 
prehending what it meant. 

“ I wonder if this innocence is genuine?” 
was indeed his first thought; and then he 
came to the conclusion that it was. 

Marjorie could find no change in his man- 

ner. Oh, yes, he was the prince, and Cin- 
derella’s shabby dress could make no differ- 
ence tohim! He was above such consider- 
ations ; they were nothing to him. 
So at the ball that night there was at least 
one of the guests almost perfectly happy. 
And, when Captain Lygard spoke of the or- 
ganization of skating-parties and other 
equally novel delights, Cinderella, like the 
romantic little person she was, interpreted 
the future from the present, and’ saw her 
brightest dreams completely realized. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was not at twelve at night that Cinder- 
ella returned from the ball, but very com- 
fortably by a midday train. The first thing 
she saw on her arrival in the familiar station 
was Jack’s kind, plain face and eager glance. 
He came forward quickly, divided betveen 
leasure at seeing her again, and a misera- 
e apprehension of some as yet unknown 
change which should alter everything and 
end the old frank relations forever. 
Marjorie’s bright face and blithe greeting 
by no means re-assured him. Surely Cin- 
derella must have felt some shade of melan- 
choly when she left behind her the lighted 
windows glowing with the warmth and color 
within, and her fairy-dress fell into rags 
around her! 


He said nothing, however, until they 
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were standing together by the school-room | love with; I should n’t wonder. Why, 
fire, where she was endeavoring to warm | what’s the matter? Must you really go? 
first one chilly foot and then the other; and | I have n’t told you anything yet.” 


then he did not know how to begin. 


inquire 


Marjorie, from the window, watched Jack: 


“So Pe have had a jolly time of it?” he | walking rapidly away. He was'not going to 
for the third time, regarding with | his rooms ; it was business, no doubt. Cin. 


sudden interest the tip of Marjorie’s boot, | derella fell into a revery, one which had no 


which was resting on the fender. 


reference to Jack, and from which she did 


“ There is no word for it, Jack !” Cinder- | not wake until aroused by the entrance of one 


ella returned enthusiastically. “I never en- | of her pupils. 


joyed myself so much in my life.” 

And then a rosy color stole into her 
cheeks, and she also began to take an inter- 
est in her boot. 

“ Marjorie,” her companion said abrupt- 
ly, dismissing all further circumlocutory 
ou hts, “ did you meet the prince?” 

“Yes, Jack,” she answered in a low voice; 
and, raising her eyes for a moment, they 
met his frankly. Then she regarded her 
boot again, and her color deepened more 
and more under Jack’s gaze, the pain in 
which she did not see. 

“You ’re very happy then, I suppose?” 
he asked at last, in a tone intended to ex- 
press cheerfulness, but which had the un- 
romantic effect of giving Marjorie the idea 
that he had a very bad cold. 

“Of course I am, my dear boy,” she an- 
swered gayly. “ And I want you to like the 

rince, —{for my sake at all events, if not for 

is own. He is the prince exactly, even in 
looks.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Jack. 

His conciseness might have been due to 
the fact that he did not possess much him- 
self in the way of good looks. 

“ He is coming soon,” continued Marjorie, 
“Has n’t it all turned out like a romance? 
When I joked about Cinderella, I never 
thought it was going to come true in this 
way. Wait until you know him; you’ve no 
idea what he’s like, Jack!” . 

“Oh, yes, 1 have!” answered Jack rather 
shortly. 

“ Have you been lonely?” said Marjorie, 
noticing his manner. “I’m sure you must 
have been. Come now, and say that you 
missed me.” 

“I felt a bit lonely on Christmas Day; 
it rained, you know.” 

“ Ah, yes! so it did,” said Marjorie rather 
absently, the mention of that day having 
brought various happy recollections to her. 

“Jack,” she went on, suddenly returning to 

her usnal earnestness, “ you had my letter ?” 

“I was very glad to hear from you; but I 
wanted no thanks,” answered Jack rather 
brusquely. 

“I did not thank you half enough. How 
good of you it was!” 

Jack looked coolly perturbed, and Marjorie 


paused somewhat puzzled. 
“TI wore it on the first evening -I met the 


CHAPTER IV. 
The wintry days went on, but Cinderella 


no longer felt lonely. Miss Lennard might 
make remarks—as indeed she did — refer- 
ring significantly to “ridiculous infatua- 
tion” and “artful behaviour.” This did not 
trouble Marjorie in the least, and Jack, com- 
ing in one foggy afternoon, thought he had 
never seen her look so pretty and so blithe, 
Jack came seldom now, and lay under the 
accusation of not looking like himself. He 
had been working hard at his picture, he said 
lightly. Marjorie’s eyes were strangel 
blinded just then, or she must have divine 
tke secret he strove so hard to keep. 


“1m afraid the old days are come to an 


end,” he went so far as to say. You'll for- 
get all about me by and by, Marjorie.” 


“What nonsense!” replied Cinderella ~ 


ack!” 
This was an assertion not easily answered ; 


Fen Poe “ You always were an old goose, 


and Jack smiled a little, said good-by, and 
returned to his rooms, where, in his small 


studio, he sat up half the night, working with 
an energy bordering on fierceness, and which 
he scarcely understood himself. 

And so Cinderella waited for the prince, 
having many tender speeches of his to re- 
member as she took chilly walks with her six 
pupils, and corrected the usual pile of exer- 
cises in thelong evening. There was a good 
deal of dreaming over those exercises now,— 
happy dreaming, although time passed quick- 
ly, and the expected visitor had not e his 
appearance. 

One afternoon however,as Marjorie was ex- 
plaining rather wearily a lesson in geography, 
—the children had been unusually trouble- 
some that day, and the close air of the school- 
room had given her a headache, —a loud 
knock was heard at the door. It was not to 
be distinguished from other knocks, of which 
a good many were heard in the course of the 
day; so how should Cinderella know that her 
prince had come to visit her? Cinderella 
did not know, and went on with her task of 
explanation to her noisy pupils. 

he prince, on asking for “ Miss Lennard,” 
had the pleasure of meeting Sophia again, 
and of noting the slighting tone in which she 


prince. Perhaps it was the dress he fell in 


pronounced the “ Oh, Marjorie !” when 
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her cousin was referred to. She was kind | so her fair-hued romance was ended in a few 


enough to lay aside conventionalities, and, | brief moments. Cinderella, having sent away 
without warning, conducted him straight to | the prince, lay down among the ashes, or 


the school-room door. 


rather on the hard school-room sofa, and 


The prince was somewhat amazed at this | sobbed as if her heart would break. The 


unceremonious introduction into Babel. It 


prince was gone, and had indeed proved him- 


was chilly there; the fire was, as usual, | self to be no prince after all; but she had 


smoky, and the children, 
were noisy. Marjorie, in : 
dress, explaining the customs of the Chinese, 


was not, in his eyes, the brilliant Cinderella 


of the ball-room. The commonplace little 
scene gave Captain Lygard something like 
a shock. She was a pretty little thing, but 
he had no idea of marrying a Cinderella, al- 
though he had been infinitely amused by 
Marjorie’s assumption of the name. For 
almost the first time in his life he was awk- 
ward and uncomfortable. When the child- 
ren, all curiosity and repressed giggles, had 
departed, he was absolutely at a loss for 
words. 

Marjorie, with womanly instinct, recog-. 
nized the position ; and, although a choking 
feeling of misery and bitterness lay heav 
at her heart, she. stood, erect and dignified, 
in her plain school-dress, waiting for him to 
‘speak, —-a model of composure. 

For some reason he could not recommence 
the pleasant conversation carried on at Lin- 
ley. The constraint was tooapparent. Not 
that Captain Lygard meditated uttering a 
syllable which should express the change he 
felt. No: he had said to Marjorie what he 
had never said to any other woman, and the 
fact remained. Howpretty she looked, even 
in that poor dress! What a pity that she 
could not change places with Lady Anne Bur- 
ton, or the heiress Miss Liston, whose want 
of beauty was a decided drawback ! 

They talked, in a curiously constrained 
manner, of commonplace things. Marjorie 
endured it for a time; and then a resolute 
determination made her heart throb wildly. 
She would put the love of the prince to the 
test, and end this constraint. She had a 
— deal of pride, and it was up in arms at 

at moment. 

* — Lygard,” she said, speaking in a 
perfectly calm, manner, “do you not think 
that you and I have made a mistake ?” 

“A mistake?” he repeated; and then, 
comprehending what she meant, he felta 

t deal of admiration for her spirit. 

“ Do you not think it possible that some 
of the words that you said to me one day at 
Linley may have been premature?” 

If you wish to consider the matter in that 
light, I can only bow to your decision,” he 
answered, a flush rising to his face, but his 
look of relief failing to escape Marjorie’s 
eyes. “Shall I say ‘ Good-afternoon,’ Miss 
Letinard? It grows dark rapidly in these 
January days.” 


ually as usual, | loved him, she thought; and the awakening 
er plain dark 


was cruel. 

The twilight was creeping on, — the win 
twilight, so gloomy and sad ; and amida con- 
fusion of lesson books and slates, the poor 
child wept for her vanished happiness as she 
had little thought that morning she would 
weep. This was the end of all her dream! 
Oh, how sorrowful and wretched it all was! 

“ What is the matter?” asked Jack appre- 
hensively, regarding from the door the dusky 
figure lying on the sofa, weeping woefully. 

Marjorie was startled and vexed. hat 
could Jack — who was only an outsider — 
know about the magic world whose gates had 
just been shut upon her? Jack had never 

en inlove. And how provoking of him to 
come just then! 

“What is the matter?” repeated Jack, 
pausing this time midway between Marjorie 
and the door. 

“Oh, nothing of any consequence! ” an- 
swered Marjorie recklessly. “You can go 
away again.” 

“Go away! What for?” asked Jack, be- 
wildered and cast down. “ Have I offended 
you?” 

“Certainly not. How could you offend 
me?” returned Cinderella, in a tone worthy 
of her cousin Sophia. She had lifted her 
head now; and Jack could discern a pair of 
very bright eyes and a ruffled head of hair. 
“What is all this about!” he said, very 
resolutely this time. “ Has Mrs, Lennard” — 
“I said that it’s nothing of any importance. 
And I think it’s getting late. You’d better 
go; they’ll want you,” returned poor Marjo- 
rie, longing to be left alone with her trouble. 
“ Want me!” echoed Jack in amazement, 
and with a little bitterness. “There’s no- 
body in the world to want me, Marjorie, if 
you don’t. Come, tell, me what it is, Cinder- 
ella. Has the prince” — 

“O Jack, Jack!” sobbed Cinderella, “I 
am so miserable!” 

This was his own case; but he had not 
expected to hear such a confession from her. 
“ Has he not written?” he asked in a low 
voice, taking Marjorie’s hot, trembling hands 
in his own. 

“Yes, he came —and I sent him away —. 
and it ’s a great deal better so,” she answered, 
with fresh tears. “O Jack! howstupid1am!. 
I don’t care a bit !” 

“Don’t care!” repeated Jack, stupefied. 
“Not in the least, —at least, not much. 
I mean it’s agreat deal better, when a man’s 


He was gone without another word. And 


not the prince, and not a prince at all, to 
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know that he isn’t. And I would do it 
again.” 


And Jack understood. 


“You don’t look like yourself,” Jack re- 
marked to Marjorie one summer evening, 
as they stood yo =pol at the open window. 

Looking up, she met his anxious eyes, and 
flushed a little. 

“I’m all right, Jack,” she answered, — 
“only tired.” 

“ Pive brought you some flowers. You 
like red ones I know,” he said, tendering a 
bunch of crimson roses which he had been 
holding absently in his hand. 

“Oh, thank you! How kind you are!” 
exclaimed Marjorie, taking the flowers with 
delight. “What beautiful roses! They 


missions for her aunt, she became aware that 
some one was endeavoring to overtake her. 
She knew it was Jack; but yet she did not 
slacken her pace or wait for him; onthe con- 
trary, she waiked a little faster. A few 
months before she would not have thought 
of behaving in this way. It might have arisen 
from some change in her feelings toward 
him. But hé overtook her. She was fully 
aware he would. 

“Why, Marjorie, what a pace!” was his 
unromantic greeting. “1’ll walk with you as 
far as the white gate.” 

They walked on together, chatting of com- 
monplace things, and, turning a corner, came 
face to face with a gentleman. Jack took no 
special notice of him, except to remark 
that he was good-looking and well-dressed, 


- welcome. 


look as if they had just been gathered and | and was quite unprepared for the intimation 


brought in.” 
A sudden sense of Jack’s constant unself- 


that followed. 


“ Jack,” said his companion a minute or 


ish kindness smote her, almost for the first | two afterward, “that was Captain Lygard.” 


time, as she looked at the flowers.. How 


ss By upiter!” exclaimed Jack, with a sud- 


he was! There was nobody quite like | den sinking of heart. He glanced down at 


Marjorie’s face; he could see only the pro- 


im. 
Jack did not feel easy that evening ater he | file, but there was no sign of mental disturb- 


had returned to his rooms, leaving 
with her pile of exercises. 


still care for that — that — 


What made her look so Pack. Did she | asked for “ Miss Marjorie Lennar 


the noun ina gulp of tea, which had grown | time. Could 
was, he would have felt considerably per- 


cold while he was speculating. 


arjorie | ance. 


Cinderella had a visitor that es He 
and 


ack swallowed | was not shown into the school-room this 


r Jack have known who it 


“ Why, what’s the matter, Marjorie ?” he | turbed, and would have paced his studio still 
asked the next day, as he entered the school-| more restlessly. But, if he could have 


room. “ You look like a ghost.” 


looked into the drawing-room where Cinder- 


“It isonlyaheadache. I’m rather tired,” | ella was receiving her visitor, his mind would 
Cinderella answered, with her usual smile of | have been easier. He would have seen a 


little figure, very dignified in aspect, stand- 


It was a long while after that before Jack | ing in the shadow of the window-curtain, 
saw her again. “Low fever,” the doctor | and a gentleman, who had once been a 


said,—“no danger.” Danger or no danger, 
ot was in a state of miserable suspense. 
e haunted the house in an aimless manner, 


rince, pleading earnestly for a return of 
is title, but pleading in vain. 
“It is quite useless to talk in this way, 


and considerably increased the acidity of | Captain Lygard,” Jack would have heard 


Miss Lennard’s temper. He sat up late at 


night, endeavoring to work, but never suc- | ag 


ceeded in doing anything. In fact, as Miss 


ain.’ 
“You loved me,” he said ow! aren 


Marjorie say. “It can never be the same 


Sophia justly remarked, he behaved like a | “1 behaved ill, 1 know, and I have been s 


madman. 

The illness came to an end at last; and 
one day Marjorie returned to the school- 
room, in which an unwontedly bright fire 
was burning, and, wrapped up in a large 
check shawl of her aunt’s, of the ugliest 
conceivable pattern, waited for a visit from 
Jack. When Jack came, laden with autumn 
flowers, he thought he had never seen her 
look so charming, — although this with Jack 
was not novel ; and, had he been called upon, 
he would have testified to his belief that the 
shawl was the prettiest and most becoming 
article of feminine apparel he had ever seen. 

By the time November came, Marjorie 
was quite herself again. One morning, re- 
turning from the execution of various com- 


ently punished. But you loved me.” 

“I did say so, after you had taken pains 
to assure me of your‘ devoted affection,’ ” 
Marjorie said quietly. 

“I imagined, after that, that I did not 
love you,” Lygard admitted. “ But 
I know now that I did. I shall never care 
for any one else.” 

“In my case, then, it is just the reverse. 
I imagined that 1 did love you, and I know 
now that I never did; you yourself put an 
end to it before it was too late.” 

“ Marjorie,” he urged passionately, “do 
not be so cruel! I cannot leave you. You 
do not know how much I love you!” 

“TI am very sorry that you do,” she an- 

“ It can never again be as it was,” 
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“You have not taken to ” he 
broke forth bitterly. eee 

“Had you not chan I should never 
have forgotten,” Marjorie said steadily. 
“ But I do not regret now that it was so.” 

** You do not regret!” 

“ Not in the least. Itisa deal bet- 
ter as it is. Captain Lygard, I ag not 
stay away longer from my pupils. e part 
her hand, with a frank pleasant smile that had 
no mockery in it. 

He took the proffered hand, and said no 
more. 

A few minutes afterward Cinderella’s vis- 
itor departed, looking agitated and pale as 
he walked away. Cinderella too shed a few 
tears over her sewing that evening. 

But when Jack came, aday or two later, 
he noticed that she looked brighter and hap- 

ier than he had seen her look for months: 
indeed she appeared to have returned to her 
old blithe, sunshiny ways. 

What could be the reason? he wondered. 
He grew quite desponding over a possible 
solution of the problem. Surely the prince 
—but no, that was impossible! And yet 
they had encountered him; and who knew 
what had brought him there ? 

But Marjorie said nothing. 


CHAPTER V. 


NOTHER Christmas came. The air 
was keen and frosty. The ice was thick 
on lake and pond, and skaters were rejoicing. 
Holly-branches jeweled thick with scarlet ber- 
ries, silver-threaded sprays of mistletoe, lau- 
rel, and trailing ivy were almost everywhere. 
The reflection of bright leaping fires shone 
ruddily from the windows. 

Of course Marjorie’s aunt and cousins 
would wish her a “ merry Christmas,” quite 
oblivious of its irony, coming from them. 
She was pemeee’ to reply as usual. But 
she knew well that the only one from whom 
she would receive a Christmas greeting was 

ack. 
J “§ you ’ll have a happy Christmas,” 
said Jack, as gayly as he could, as they stood 
together, on the afternoon before that day, 

Marjorie jast fastened a ing clus- 
ter of eastee in her hair, and was looking 
far more cheerful than any one else in the 
house, although there was no one but Jack 
to welcome, with her, the happy time. 

“ And a happy one to you, Jack!” she an- 
swered brightly, holding out her two hands, 
which he took in a strong clasp that had 
more assurance in itof trustworthy affection 
than any speeches. They had wished each 
other a “ happy Christmas” for many years 


now, and the world had not succeeded in de- 
pressing them yet. 

The remembrance of the same time last 
yeer was in Jack’s thoughts, and it made 

im very quiet. It was in Marjorie’s also; 
but there was only a tender resolute little 
smile on her face as she looked at the fire. 

“We are very happy, Jack, are we not, 
although we can’t keep Christmas in the way 
some people do?” she said gayly. 

Jack looked at the fender a fittle peculiar- 
ly. “Home” was a delightfnl word, —if 
“happiness” could only mean that! Ah, 
well, he was not unhappy! Marjorie had not 
taken flight, as he had feared she would. So 
he gave his assent rather soberly. 
ut alone in his rooms he did not feel re- 
markably cheerful. He stared absently at 
the unattractive walls, and could think only 
of one face,—a girl’s, arch and smiling, 
crowned by a coronet of chestnut braids 
and a coral-studded spray of holly. Nothing 
else appeared to have much interest for him. 

They had parted so much as usual on 
Christmas Eve that no thought of chan 
entered Marjorie’s head as she sat by the 
fire a few days after, knitting pleasant fancies 
into a pair of woollen cuffs. She heard a fa- 
miliar step, and glanced up as Jack came in. 
Poor Jack! he was lonelier than she, for he 
had no one to speak to! 

Jack was looking strangely grave ; and in- 
stead of taking a seat, he came forward and 
rested one arm on the mantelpiece, gazing 
down with compressed lips on the pretty 
picture Marjorie made, her busy hands at 
work, her chestnut head a little bent. 

“I think Iam going away,” he said at last 
abruptly. 

Marjorie involuntarily dropped her work, 
and echoed the announcement. © 

“Yes, I have had an appointment abroad 
offered to me, — an a pointment of a certain 
sort,” he added with bitterness. 

“ A good one?” asked Marjorie, rather to 
fill up the pause which followed than for any 
other reason, 

“ No, —a wretched thing,” he answered, 
with a curious sort of satisfaction in saying 
it,” —not worth going for. It’s in India.” 

Marjorie offered no comment. 

“] shall gothough. Itisa thousand times 
better than staying here. I’ve made up my 
mind on that point. What do you say to it, 
Marjorie?” 

hat could Marjorie say? Had he not 
just announced that his mind was made up? 

“ Oh, yes — certainly,” she answered, won- 
dering what made the fire grow so bright: 
it seemed to be whirling about too, “I 
should go if I were you! There are tigers 
there and all that kind of thing, I believe. 
It will be very nice.” 

Jack s blankly at this. The only infer- 
ence he could draw from her words was too 
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a Did she hope that he would be 
eaten 
“Nice!” he repeated. “It will be wretch- 
! 


“I think — yes, I’ve dropped a stitch!” 
said Marjorie, going hastily to the window. 
So that was all she cared about it! Well, 
of course he understood why. Yet still it 
was cruelly hard, poor jack thought, laying 
no blame upon himself for his extraordinary 
abruptness. 
“If I die of fever, will you care one iota?” 
he asked bitterly. 
“Yes, Jack, I —I think so.” 
“Think so!” repeated Jack, appealing to 
the wall. 
There was another pause. 
“ At least you might have let me know 
something about it,” he burst forth. “I 
- never knew until yesterday that he came back 
again. Of course that accounts for the alter- 
ation in you. Sophia said you had a letter 
from him only yesterday morning, —she 
knew the hand.” 
' “Jack,” said Marjorie, bursting into tears, 
and coming over to him, “ what do you mean? 
What have I been doing that is wrong ?” 
Jack, driven to despair by this distress, im- 
mediately called himself an idiot; but that 
did not ahagether explain how matters stood. 
“Look here, Marjorie,” he said, becom- 
ing straightforward at last, “didn’t Lygard 
come to see you in November?” 
“ Yes, and I sent him away,” wept Cinder- 


“You did? You did n’t accept him?” 

“Of course not. Why should 1? How 
unkind you are!” 

“ Then he did n’t write to you?” he asked, 
taking her hands, a look of infinite relief pass- 
ing over his face. 

“ Yes, he wrote, asking me to think it over 

in.” 

“ And you won’t!” 

“Won't! O Jack, you are a goose!” 

“ True,” acquiesced Jack seriously, “ I am, 
— I sha’ n’t go to India. Are you 
Sometimes — perhaps, I mean,” said 
Cinderella. She was very much confused 
by the ardent manner in which Jack was 

ing Marjorie, Ik 

“I’m awfully poor, e, now ; 
but if you would care for me a little” — 

“I could n’t, because” —Jack was the 
of despair — “ because I care a great deal 


There was a pause here, during which the 
fire went out. 

“ Jack,” said Marjorie by and by, “ don’t 

u want to know why | have been so much 
appier lately?” 

t happened Jack did not wish to be in- 
formed. 

“I felt sure I had ceased to care for the 
— — he was n’t the prince, though; but 

could n’t feel quite certain until I saw him 
again. And I knew then that he was noth- 
ing to me, and somebody else was — some- 

ing. 

Jack called himself opprobrious names 
again. Marjorie did not seem to mind it, al- 
though she might have objected to others 
calling them. 

“ There is no bay in the matter now,” 
he said very tenderly, a vague regret in his 
voice. 

“ Don’t tell untruths, Jack,” said Cinderella, 
with sudden spirit. “1 found him months 
ago when I was ill.” 

Jack beamed upon the world at large, and 
was lost for words. 

“T’ve sold my picture,” he announced 
presently. “I was coming to tell you, when 
a letter arrived offering me that appointment, 
which is not worth leaving England for; 
and I met Sophia.” 

“Oh!” said Marjorie comprehensively. 

“We will be poor enough still, my dear- 
est,” continued Jack. “ But I’m beginning 
to get on a little now.” 

“Well, we always have been poor,” said: 
ay Marjorie, as if that were an argument 

or cheerfulness. “ Never mind; we love 
each other, Jack. When the prince sent for 
Cinderella, I don’t think she was very mis- 
erable.” 

“ But am I a prince?” Jack began to ar- 
gue conscientiously. 

Marjorie’s answer, which might have 
served to foster despotism, was interrupted 
eppertanaty by the entrance of Miss So- 
phia. 


ag ne those two fancying themselves 
in love !” said Cindérella’s cousin a little la- 
ter, to her mother and sister. “They have 
known each other ever since they were 
children, and are both ridiculously poor.” 

But Cinderella’s relatives had been in the 
habit of making remarks of that kind, and 
would no doubt continue to make them to 
the end. 
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BREAK-NECK HILL. 


‘BY E. E. BROWN. 


T= afternoon was bright and clear, 
Ratt’ the farmar’s bi 
's 

ae Went berrying with me. 


°T was said that in the sunny 


strawberries grew so fair 
That each might pi 
And so we climbed the scraggy steep 


That summer afternoon 


With limbs and panting breath 
ed the ‘ns 
used to catc 
‘That floated 5 idly by. 


A cedar-tree threw out its arms 
Above the hill’s broad crest; 

And in the cool, inviting shade 
~ We sat a while to rest. 


the hill on wh 


tell you, the tale: 
you, tir, 


“Tt chanced some 


One moonlit night a 
Just where we stand 


“ They 'd climbed the hill to watch the light 
Fels boom the 
And, v in blissful dreams, remained 


da 
Said laughingly, I dare you, sir, 


To run a race 


Sourn Wermoutu, Mass., Avcust, 1880, 


*** Our course shall be straight down the hill: 
If, honestly and true, 

You catch me ere I reach the base, 
Then I will marry you. 


Agreed,’ said he: of fost, 
And run for more than life. 
we ’re half way to the goal, 
I shall have won my wife.’ 


“ She started soon, but turned to send 
Some merry challenge back, 


“ When, lo! a naked root, that sent 
Its fibres stron and deep 
her Swit fog, and threw the gi 


“With horror dumb, the stricken 
Flew down the rough 
bs find his brightest hopes 
‘or Death had claimed his 


“ The merry heart had ceased to beat, 
The bounding pulse grown still; 


And ever since that t this 
nd ever since that sight thie place 


Che The wild-birds’ music fell 
Like mockery on my ears; 

And, looking into Ruth’s blue eyes, 
I saw the the pitying tears. 


about her waist. 
hand in mine, 
Ain whispered , my pure, sweet Rath, 


“ If I should venture to repeat 
won tale that hil, 
run down rugged 
Like that poor girl of old 


She answered not; the robin’s song 
Was all that stirred the = 
read my answer 


Forgetful of the luscious fruit, 

And of the good dame’s frown, 
We sat till in the western sky 
The twinkling stars shone 


> Our hearts kept perfect tune. That grow across the track, ‘ 
The farmer’s wife, with treble voice, : 
Called after Ruth and me, 
“ Make haste, and bring the berries home: 
We want them with our tea.” 
e. 
Said I to Ruth, whose bright eyes seemed 
With lo} 
Its ugly 
“ Unmindfut of the falling dew, 
willing ear 
story of his love. 
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Our Young People’s Story -Teller. 


FRED AND FLOSSIE ; 
OR, GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


BY CLARA LE CLERC, OF TEXAS. 


CHAPTER XI. 
RED JOE’S AND MR. HERNDON’S STORIES. 


ILL REDWINE, the outlaw and 

renegade, was buried at four o’clock 
the next day. The grief of the stricken 
father was very great ; but he struggled to 
bear it calmly and with fortitude. 

That night, as the group gathered around 
the blazing fire upon the broad stone hearth, 
at Mr. Herndon’s request, Fred gave a 

phic account of their adventures from 
the night of the attack to the time they were 
rescued from their famishing condition by 
their kind, good friend, Mr. Redwine. 

After he had toe ane his story, Mr. 
Herndon remarked, “ I requested you to be- 

in your story with the attack, as our good 

friend oe, here, had told me all the rest, 
and I don’t think I could bear to hear the 
other part me") yet a while,” and his 
voice quivered and tears glistened in his 
eyes. Then, turning to Red Joe, he re- 
quested him to tell the children of his ad- 
ventures from the night of the attack up to 
the time of meeting with him. 

“Wall, now, ne kurnel, I’m not much 
of a story-teller. Can’t talk half as glib as 
Fred thar can; but, how-sum-d’ever, | ’ll do 
the best I know how.” Here, Red Joe 
crossed one leg over the other, thrust his 
huge, red hand into the pocket of his insep- 
arable overalls, brought forth the pride of 
his life, the solace of his lonely hours, his 
panacea for all ills, and proceeded to take 
therefrom a generous chew; after which he 
passed it round the circle, cordially inviting 
all— “little missie” excepted —to take a 
chaw. All refused except his old comrade, 
Bill; he yanked off a generous slice, and 
passed it Cock with a gruff “ Thankee.” 

“Wall, as I was a-sayin’, I’m no story- 
teller, but, as the speakers say, I ’ll perceed. 
I kinder mistrusted young Redwine from 
the very fust; and the mornin’ he left the 


camp so sudden like, says I to myself, 
$ Ther ’s mischief afoot,’ bee I says to Bill, 
say I, ‘look out for squalls.’ Says he,‘ What 
do you mean?’ And I told him what I was 
afeared on, So we talked it over atween 
ourselves all day on the road, and that even- 
in’, after we halted at the gorge to camp, we 
just took Mr. Parson, Fred’s pa, aside, and 
told him what we mout expect. Wall, we 
all know what follered. I kept as clost to 
the wagin containin’ ‘little missie’ as I 
could, me and Bill, and we made several In- 
juns bite the mud. At last when they made 
the rush for the wagins, five big fellers 
closed in on us, and the times was ticklish, 
I tell ye. Bill got a cut on his left arm, and 
I got one on my right shoulder, and about 
that time we thought we would be taken 


with a leavin’ from them parts, as the In- . 


juns were putty well used up, — the five, I 
mean, as had been a makin’ war agir us, so 
as we were ont’other side of the wagins 
from the rest, we jest quietly slid out and 
took to our heels, hopin’ to meet with help 
and foller arter the Injuns and Redwine ; 
and, havin’ wiped them out, save Mr. Par- 
son and the children. But we was wus 
hurt than we calkerlated on. Arter travelin’ 
all night through the mud and rain, with our 
wounds a-bleedin’ awful, we felt as weak as 
sick kittens, and we was compelled to stop 
and rest; and the stop proved to be a putty 
long un, I can tell ye, for me and Bill was 
jest that weak from loss of blood, and the 
tramp Geonge the mud and rain had gone 
so agin our hurts, that we was jest laid up 
for a long spell. Fever and ager sot in, and 
we come nigh starvin’ in the bargain. Noth- 
in’ on arth to eat but a few berries and 
yarbs, with now and then a pattridge or 
perairie hen ; and we was soon rejuced to 
mere skeletons. Says I to Bill one day, 


says I,‘ Ole feller, this here a’n’t nigh a-— 


goin’ to do.’ ‘How’er ye goin’ to help 
yerself ?’ mumbled Bill, for the poor feller 
was wusser than me, and consequenchly 
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lower in sperits. As a as my terbaccer 
held out I could manage fust rate ; but that 
day I had devided my last chaw with Bill, 
and my sperits was e’en a-most ——- 
out. Says I, ‘ Wall, 1’m agoin’ to trav 
furder ef I has to travel on my harids and 
knees. Ef we could only manage to strike 
a trail of some kind, I think we ’d soon find 
- help. Well both die at this rate, shore 3 
can’t hold out at it much longer, ’t would ha”! 
killed a buffaler to go through such a spell 
as we ’uns.’ Says Bill, ‘Jest so,’ says he, 
‘I’m yer man, come ’lang, Red Joe,’ and 
the pore feller scrambled up onter his feet 
and tottered a few steps and fell flat on his 
face! ‘Thar, he’s dead, shore!’ and I 
trimbled all over, and I stooped down and 
tried to help him up, but was so weak I 
couldn’t. So I jest rolled him over, and 
scooped up some water in my hat, out of the 
branch, and dashed it in his face. As good 
luck would have it, we ’d halted that morn- 
in’ arter the fight clost to the puttiest leetle 
creek ye ever see. Wall, arter a spell, Bill 
opened his eyes, and muttered, ‘It can’t be 


done, old pard, I can’t go a step furder. 
Go ahead, ole feller, ef you can, and save 

if.’ Says I to Bill, says I, ‘ Not a bit 
of it, ole feller, ef the court knows itself, and 
I kinder think it does. Right here I stay 
long o” you, and ef the good God wills, he 
wi 


send us help. I should desarve to die 
ef I left you in the lurch,’ 

“J thought of my good ole mother a heap 
in them days when Bill lay stretched help- 
less as a baby on the grovnd, and I tottered 
around gathering roots and berries, and set- 
tin’ snares for birds. And I thought about 

too, little missie, and Fred; and won- 
dered if the good God would not help you 
in your trouble. At last the ager got such 
a hold onter me that I jest had to stretch 
myself by Bill, and thar we lay, shakin’ and 
a-shiverin’ with the hot July sun a-pourin’ 
down ’pon us ; and when the fever come on, 
a-mutterin’ and jabberin’ to ourselves, crazy- 
like from the misery in our heads. 

“Three or four days passed in that way, 
and I can jest remember hearing Bill say, 
‘Wall, old pard, ‘t would be more comforta- 
ble like ef we knew our pore bodies would 
be buried when we’re gone;’ and I kinder 
sunk into a stupor like, when all to once | 
heard a voice say, ‘ Wall, ef this a’n’t a rum 
go!” And I opened my eyes to see a tall. 

h-looking man, with a kind face, full of 
wonder and pity, seemed to me, gazin’ down 
at me and Bill. ‘ Hello, strangers, be ye 
alive?’ he called in a loud, cheerful voice. 
‘Here, kurnel, come this way!" he called 
out; and bime by another figure stood afore 
us. A tall, grand-lookin’ figure, with one 
coat-sleeve hangin’ loose at his side; and 


the kindest blue eyes! Seemed to me to 
once as if I see those eyes somewhar, or 


else eyes mighty like ’em; and I gazed and 
gazed, and the 4 d-lookin’ man knelt down 
on the ground by us, and said, ‘ My pore fel- 
lers, what is the trouble?’ and he turned 


| quick to t’ other and spoke somethin’ to 


him,’ and he run back-a bit and d’rectly 
come up, and liftin’ our heads one at a time 
give us somethin’ revivin’ to drink. °T was 


a wonderful cordial of some kind, and arter 


‘a while we was able to sit up and tell our 


story; and as we talked, fust me and then 
Bill, the stranger’s blue eyes gazed and 

d, and bime by they filled up with 
tears, and he sobbed out, ‘O God ! my wife 
and child!’ And then it was I knowed 
about them eyes; for, little missie, ’t was 
your papa!” 

Here Red Joe stopped, coughed, rubbed 
the back of his horny hand several times 
across his eyes, then added, — 

“ Kurnel, I’m choked up, clean tuckered 
out, you ’Il hev’ to finish !’ 

“ Well, my Joe, so I will,” replied 
the clear, musical voice of Mr. Herndon, 


“ But, first, I must tell my little pet how I , 


happed to be traveling just at that time.” 
And Mr. Herndon bent down and im 
presto a fervent kiss upon Flossie’s fair 

row ; and his shapely hand wandered ca- 
ressingly amid her golden-brown curls, lying 
in silky little rings over her head. Flossie 
sat upon a Jow stool and rested her fair 
head upon his knee, gazing with love-beam- 
ing eyes into the noble face above her. 

“You see, my pet, that when June came 
and brought not my loved ones, I grew rest 
less, for on my return from one of my lower 
ranches, about the middle of May, I found 
awaiting me a letter from your precious 
mamma, saying that she would star: earlier 
by several weeks than I had expected ; and 
that the middle or last of May would find 
my loved ones with me, God willing. 

“ How joyfully I gave orders for the ar- 
rangements of the household! Everything 
was put to rights in the neatest ne most 
comfortable manner. The last of May 
came, and still no wife and daughter. June 
came, and still my ioved ones came not. 

rew very restless, nervous and anxious; 
or in the letter she had added as postscript 
that she fully expected to meet me as soon 
as the “etter, perhaps before, as she had 
made her arrangements to leave the next 
morning, and the gentleman bearing the let- 
ter had several business calls by the way, 
and might not reach me until after she had; 
but, pier it best in case of an accident 
that I should be informed of her departure, 
would send it anyway, as it would do no 
harm. So you see I had ample cause for 
doubts and fears. At last I could bear it no 
longer, so I made my arrangements to leave 
home for an indefinite time, and taking @ 
couple of my trusty men with me, s 
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out, well | cw for a long trip. All| words, I continued my search. At length, 


June I fo 


owed first one emigrant train and | toward the last of September, we struck the 


then another, always to meet with disap-| trail of some buffalo-hunters, and soon 
pointment. After seven weeks’ constant} came up with the party. They told us that 
traveling from point to point, I had at last | they had been attacked the night before by 
turned my face homeward, going a different | a party of Indians led by a white man, 
trail, and hoping that on my arrival I should | That they had killed six of the Indians and 
perhaps meet with or hear from my loved | lost only one of their party ; also, _ had 
ones. It was on our third day’s journey slightly wounded the white leader of the at- 

tacki 


home we found our good friends, Bill and 


Red Joe. 
“You, my precious child, can have only 
faint idea of my anguish upon hearing the 


story. My one thought, my one aim, was to 


ng party. When asked what direction 
had been taken by the Indians on their re- 
a| treat, they pointed southeast, so we briskly 
ir | turned our horses’ heads, and set out, 
“That was two weeks ago. Last night 


find my child, and stand once beside the | we surprised the party, Redwine and eight 
ve containing the form I loved so well. | Indians, lolling around a camp-fire, smoking, 
t my request the driver brought one of thé | and relating ‘blood-curdling stories. Our 
wagons nearer the sick men, and I had | object was to take young Redwine alive at 
them gently lifted in and placed upon a mat- | all hazards, in order to learn from him what 
tress in the bottom of the team; and re-| he had done with you two children and 
ceiving directions from them, we started out | Ralph Moreton. The Indians were soon 
to find the camping-ground in the porge. silenced, but Redwine fought with the des- 
tly for 


Once found, we searched diligen 


peration of despair. At length he gave us 


some trace of the attacking party ; and after | the slip, and dashed off with the fleetness of 
much weary labor we found a handkerchief | a deer, Red Joe following closely at his 

me eight or ten miles from the gorge. | heels. He must have been weakened from 
The handkerchief was hanging from a little | loss of blood, as he had been wounded by 
bush, and, though yellow and torn, I found | the buffalo-hunters, and I feel confident he 
upon it the name of Ralph Moreton. The | had received several wounds from us in the 
handkerchief, I suppose, must have fluttered | fight, or else Joe never would have caught 
out of the wagon during that midnight ride | him. Joe told me last night, after Redwine 


through the rain. 
“ 


but after that it seemed. to us as i 


died, that Redwine stumbled and fell over a 


e found the mountain campin und, | log, and before he could regain his feet Joe 
; a the trail = upon him, and had him disarmed; and 


vanished into thin air. Our good friends | in trying to find his way back to us came 
here were weak and ill; and leaving one of | across this little nest containing the two 
the teams and driver with them, I took the | young birds that I have searched for so 
other wagon and driver and searched the | long. ». 


country’ for miles around for some slight 


“The rest you know, iu; >vetting anxious 


trace of the marauding party. North, south, | about Joe, Bill and I concludeu ‘0 leave-the 
east and west I went for a distance of over | drivers and hunt him up, —and a very 
fifty miles in each direction. So all of Au-| ful surprise greeted me, after I ‘lifted the 


gust passed, and still no sign. 


latch of the cottage door, and walked in!’ 


“At last, Joe and Bill, fully recovered, And now, our next thoughts must be direct- 


joined in the search, and with renewed ho: 


ed toward getting home before the coldest 


and energy we set briskly out again. Fi-| of the weather sets in. The roads even 
nally, away up on a northwest branch of | now are miserable, and with heavily loaded 


the Brazos, we found the remains of an 


ons the journey of over two hundred 


Indian ae caer Some few old wig-| miles will take nearly if not ail of twen 


wams were stil 


standing, and the tent-poles, | days. I shall talk with our kind friend, Mr, 
some even with the tent-cloth fluttering in 


Redwine, tomorrow, and lay my plans be- 


the wind, showed that the ground had not] fore him. Poor, bereaved father! his grief 


been vacated. 
“*See here, Colonel, I think ju are 


is ve at.” 
Ana oe from his chair, and walking 


mighty brash!’ Red Joe remarked to me | softly to the door of the inner chamber, Mr. 
one day. ‘What could five men do with aj Herndon looked in and saw that a dee 


whole troop of Indians headed by that des- 
perate villain, Redwine?’ 

“Yes, indeed, what could we do? I had 
afine supply of arms and ammunition in the 
wagons, some splendid repeating rifles, and 
I felt equal almost to any emergency. ‘We 

i twenty men, and seven wagons in our 
train, and yet apt away with us!’ said 
Joe. But’ still, nothing daunted by these 

30 


quiet sleep had for a while shut out the o 

“He is sleeping ve uietly,” he an- 
nounced, as he the group. I 
tried this afternoon to express my gratitude 
to him, but he would not listen to the words 
‘gratitude’ and ‘ obligation’ from me; he said 
both the — and obligation were all 
on his side, that at last he had been able to 
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do some good for the great evil his son had 
wrought. 

“God bless the noble old man! I shall 
endeavor to be a son to him the remainder 
of his life, if he will permit me. I shall not 
leave here without him. My home is his 
home, and my daughter and adopted son 
his children too, for he seems to love you 
both very dearly.” 

“Indeed he does, dear papa; oh, he has 
been so kind and good tous! Hasn’t he, 


dear Fred?” little Flossie leaned her 


head confidingly upon ’s knee; and 
slipped her ly into 
Fred’s, as he, of course, was not from 
her side. 
“ Joe, please hand me the Bible from the 
stand.” And Mr. Herndon pointed to the 
well-worn Bible upon the stand not far from 
oe’s chair. “ Let us all together thank our 
ind Father for his tender mercies and lovy- 
ing kindness toward us, and crave his 
watchful care during our long and tedious 
journey, we in a few days must commence,” 


LOBSTER CITY. 


BY SUSAN 


"T"HERE was the very sleepiest bit of 
woods behind the hotel that you ever 
saw. Even the birds had not life enough 
when they floated into its dark shadows to 
utter their jolly morning songs, but always 
made believe it was afternoon, and uttered 
happy but dreamy and half-awake little bits 
of music, then concluded not to sing at all. 
If a lively strayed in there 
from the fields by chance, instead of leaping 
and hopping and scratching on that dreadfully 
sharp little fiddle of his with all his might, 
after a few bewildereJ little attempts at his 
usual festive ¢dit; he would soon sit quite 
Still and dedkK pensively about him, And 
whenever Bess and Jack went in there to 
play, though they liked the place very much, 
they were never inclined to talk or laugh 
quite as loudly there as they were on the 
beach or in the fields, and more than once 
two very much freckled and tanned small 
ple were found nestled on the soft turf 
oe asleep, like the veritable Babes in the 
Woods of the old story. These two small 
- people were spending the summer at the 
otel with their parents, and though the 
great house was crammed with people there 
were no other children there but themselves, 
or at least no children of their age, so they 
ret all day almost entirely by themselves. 
here were babies in abundance, girls get- 
ting so tall that they commenced to look on 
short dresses wifh scorn, and with a favora- 
ble eye on beaux in jackets, and a good 
many of these beaux in jackets were very 
consequential indeed, and whenever Bess or 
Jack came in their way would say, “ Run 
away little girl or boy: don’t be in the way, 
children.” Jack reflected that it would only 
be a year or two before he should be exalted 


HARTLEY. 


to this same dignity, and resented beitig é 
called little bor ta ‘tly, but Bess did not 
mind in the least. She was perfectly satis- 
fied with Jack and the beach and the roving 
in the grove, the woods, the field, the funny 
lobsters that a funny man used to bring over 
in a boat from some traps out in the water, 
and the drives she took with papa and mam- 
ma in the long, sunny afternoons. 

Bess and Jack were both greatly inter- 
ested in lobsters. It seemed so strange to 
find out just where they came from, and 
what queer-looking things they were when 
they first appeared from their native ele- 
ment, quite green, as muddy and wet as pos- 
sible, and crawling about in the bottom of 
the boat they make a clatter like that of a 
horse’s iron shoes on the bridge. 

“If I could only have a lobster for my 
own,” said Bess one day, “I should be per- 
fectly happy,—a real live lobster that I 
could pet and play with, I mean,” she added, 
looking wistfully toward the lobster man, 
who was just pulling his well-laden boat in 
to the shore. 

“Queer plaything fora pil,” said Jack, 
laughing scornfully. “Why, they ’re as 
dirty as anything, and they bite. I know, 
for I tried to take one up the other day.” 

The lobster man laughed, too, but he said 
kindly, “ I’d you one and welcome, 
little Miss, only I know yer ma wouldn't 
like it. They a’n’t no sort of playthings.” 

“No, sir; you don’t know that mamma 
would n’t like it, because you have n’t asked 
her, and you have n’t heard her say, either,” 
corrected Bess with dignity. ‘I would like 


one for a plaything, too; I think they are 
funny.” 
“Well, ask yer ma, and if she’s willing 
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the lobster ’s ready for yer. Here’s a little 
teenty-tonty one, and I'll wipe him off all 
clean and nice, but yer must be keerful how 
yer handle him, I tell ye y 

Bess started on a breathless run to the 
house, where she found her mamma seated 
in the parlor talking with some ladies. 

-_ “O mamma! mamma! the lobster man’s 
ing to give mea little, truly live lobster 
for my very own, if you say that I may have 
him,” she commenced eagerly. “He’s 
ing to wipe him till he isn’t muddy, and 
fre ‘ll behave dee-eau-tifully if you handle 
him carefully.” 

“Ugh!” uttered mamma and all her 
friends in a perfect chorus of disgust, and in 
spite of Bessie’s eloquent and tearful plead- 
ing she was positively forbidden even to 
touch the “ teenty-tonty lobster,” which the 
lobster man was keeping for her. 

Bess retired in a perfect flood of tears, for 
the lobster was fascinating beyond all ex- 
pression, and she had quite set her heart 
upon him. 

“There! didn’t I tel? you so?” ex- 
claimed Jack, in the most aggravatingly tri- 
umphant manner possibe. “If you had 
been a boy you would have known better 
than to ask for such a ridiculous thing. 
Let ’s go into the woods and blow pine wo- 
men.” 

Bess choked down her tears and sadly 
consented. 

The pine women were only several pine 


‘needles pulled from the twig in a cluster, 


which placed on a board or paper one could 
blow en so that they had the appearance 
of dancing. It was usually a highly satis- 
factory occupation. this blowing pine women, 
but like many other pleasures was not last- 
ing. Today Bessie’s heart was not in it, 
and she would neither laugh nor speak, so 
— finding hera very dull companion, soon 
eft her, pine women and all, and strolled 
down to the beach, where to his great de- 
light he was invited to join in a game of 
croquet by some young ladies who had 
been trying in vain to make up a party. 
“You can come too, if you like,” he had 
indulgently remarked to Bess as he strolled 
away, but Bess did not like. She preferred 
staying where she was, dolefully seated un- 
der a tree —— regretfully on that 
lovely, little, green lobster, which might 
have been her own. She could see the sea 
from the place where she sat, and hear it, 
too, but it always sounded as if it were 
whispering in the woods, and the white 
sails which were borne along on its blue 
breast had such a sleepy motion. As her 
sorrows began to soften a little she grew 
very sleepy, but she had no idea of going to 


_ sleep, she was n’t half sleepy enough for 


that, and Jack would tease her if he should 
happen to find her there asleep when he 


« 


himself had been all the time wide awake. 
So she looked about for something with 
which she might amuse herself, when all of 
a sudden what should greet her eyes but a 
little, green lobster, walking straight toward 
her, standing on two legs like a man, wear- 
ing a funny little green coat, and odd little 
cap on his head, and carrying a tiny cane in 
the most jaunty manner in one of his clumsy 
claws. 

“Dear me!” said Bess, drawing a long 
breath of delight, “so this is what lobsters 
are when they are by themselves. Her 
head was crammed with fairy stories, and 
nothing would have surprised her very 
much. “I suppose he didn’t know that 
there was any one in the woods, I have been 
so quiet, and he is out taking an afternoon 
walk. But it was evident that he did not 
wish to avoid her, for he came directly to 
the knoll where,she sat, and removing his 
cap with the utmost politeness, said, “ Good- 
afternoon,” in a voice which sounded as if he 
had shells in his mouth, and made a queer 
sort of rattle like his claws. 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Lobster,” returned 
Bess rather faintly, and wishing very much 
that Jack was there, too. 

came, —ahem!” and the sound which 
this ahem made was like the loud stroke of 
Jack’s wooden clappers, “I came to invite 
you to make a visit to wed house. We do 
not often entertain people, in fact we have 
never done so, but having noticed with sur- 
prise and delight that you have some ap- 
preciation of the lobster race, and have a 
tancy for our society rather than the dread- 
ful desire of eating us after we are cruelly 
boiled alive, I thought you might understand 
us more clearly, and entertain a still higher 
appreciation of our merits, if you were to see 
our modes of living, and become more in- 
timately acquainted with us. Will you do 
me the honor to accompany me to my dwell- 
ing? Itis only a short distance, but if our 
family carriage had only been large enough 
to accommodate you, it should have been at 
your service. Indeed, it was a grief to me 
to find that there was not a vehicle in our 
city of sufficient size to convey one for 
whom I entertain so high a regard in state 
to our domain.” And he placed one rattly 
hand on his heart and looked up at Bess 
with the deepest devotion in his funny lit- 
tle dull eyes. 

Bess, with some embarrassment, but the 
deepest delight, assured him that she did 
not like carriages, at all; she much preferred 
her own two feet as a method of convey- 
ance, and wished very much that her nose 
was not so freckled, and she had not torn 
her not-over-nice dress. It shock- 
ing not to be well dressed in the society of 
so polite a gentleman. - 

“I should be delighted to go with you to 
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your house,” she stammered, “but if you 
would only wait until I go to the hotel and 
put on a nicer dress, 1 should be much 
obliged.” 

But Mr. Lobster would not hear of such 
athing. Her dress was elegance itself, and 
became her beautifully, he said. 

Bess thought he had rather singular 
taste, but then living so differently from 
people, as she supposed he must, it was not 
strange that he should not know about such 
things. She tripped along by his side very 
oe until they came to the beach, which, 

r a wonder, was quite deserted, but, then, 
though it was very near the woods, it looked 
like a portion of the sands which she had 
never visited before. But, when they came 
very near to the sea, she stopped suddenly, 
with a great feeling of disappointment. 

“Oh,” said she, “how foolish it was in 
me to forget that you lived in the water. I 
cannot go to your house, after all. Of 
course you did not know that people cannot 
breathe under the water as you do.” 

“You are mistaken,” clattered her friend. 
“We do not live in the water. Our house 
is here in the rocks. And before Bess 
had time to wonder they stood before 


a funny little building, composed of clam 
and various other shells and pebbles, and 
peeping from the little peaked windows 
were little lobsters and big lobsters, old lob- 
sters and young lobsters, and the clatter 
which rang in her ears was perfectly deafen- 
ing. Then she noticed, for the first time, 
that she was in the midst of the funniest 


- little city that you can possibly imagine, 


with crooked streets and tiny crooked 
houses, and queer little cabs like great 
shells scooped in the most clumsy manner, 
and droll little lobster women carrying be- 
fringed parasols and walking dreadfuily 
sidewise and so awkwardly. And just a 
little way up the street was what she sup- 
posed to be a market, with stalls in front 
and a droll lobster man in white frocks pre- 
siding over them. 

Her friend, taking off his cap, bowed most 
impressively, and said, “ Welcome to Lob- 
ster City!” 

Then the door of his dwelling was 
opened by a servant in some queer kind of 
livery, who made a very low reverence, and 
said, “ Welcome home, your honor.” And 
his honor, turning to Bess, again made an- 
other impressive bow, and said, “ Welcome 


.also to my humble abode.” 
Bess felt quite overpowered by this, and 
‘wondered what Jack would think of it, 


She was conducted into a room that was 
no shape whatever, and felt exceedingly 
damp and chilly. The carpet was of green 
moss, and, though there was a good deal of 
sand mixed with it if one examined it 
closely, looked quite luxurious. The chairs, 
all but one, which seemed to have been pro- 
vided for the occasion, were too small for 
Bess and looked rather muddy, though the 
backs were gotten up in the most elaborate 
style, and to this one seat she was led in 
state; and the family of her friend, oh, such 
a large one as it was, came to greet her. 
There were old lady lobsters in caps and 
spectacles; old gentlemen lobsters leaning 
heavily on canes, and moving very feebly:; 
antic child lobsters in high-necked aprons; 
mincing young lady lobsters in fine attire 
and carrying huge fans, which, though Bess 
was greatly prejudiced in their favor, she 
could not deny t - handled very awkward- 
ly. There were also gallant young gentle- 
men lobsters wearing eyeglasses, and with 
a great deal of manner. Bess could not de- 
cline shaking h&nds with them all, though 
the slightest clasp of their very hard hands 
was not atall agreeable, and the skin was off 


her poor little fingers in a good many places 


when, after a long time, she was thankfully 
through the 

So glad that you have come to dine with 
us,” they all spoke at once, making a clatter 
like that of a great pile of stones being sud- 
denly tipped from a cart. “How do you 
like Lobster City?” 


And Bess was trying to pew A in a proper 


and gracious manner, when Jack’s voice like 


something far away and strange smote her 
ear. 

“ Bess! I say, Bess, wake up! Don’t be 
a wasting your time here such a jolly after- 
noon, and the ants eating your hands all to 
pieces, too. A’n’t you ashamed going to 
sleep like a baby in the daytime ?” 

Bess sat up and rubbed her eyes. “O 
Jack, where are all the lobsters gone ?” 


“ Lobsters ! nonsense, you’ve been dream- . 


ing! The lobster man went over to the 
Ocean House to sell his lobsters long ago.” 

“ Dear me!” and Bess was almost crying, 
“if you could only have let me alone just 
one precious little minute more, I should 
have known just exactly what they had for 
dinner in Lobster City. I say it is too bad 
as it can be.” 

And she has n’t forgiven him to this day 
for waking her when she was dreaming the 
—— dream she ever dreamed in 
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THE FAGUAR. 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


HE wild, fierce jaguar of the tropical 

climes is a member of the family of e- 
lidas,and is one of the most formidable 
specimens of the feline genus, It has small 
eyes, wide jaws, sharp teeth, round ears, a 
large tail, and the fore feet are furnished with 
five claws while those behind have four. It 
is swift, cruel, crafty, and dangerous to all 
the prey that comes within its reach; and 
man is often sacrificed to its bloodthirsty 
propensities. 

Mr. Darwin has given an interesting ac- 
count of the habits of the jaguar; the 
wooded banks of the great South-American 
rivers appear to be their favorite haunts, but 
south of the Plata they frequent the reeds 
bordering lakes; wherever they are they 
seem to require water. ne are particularly 
abundant on the isles of the Parana,their com- 
mon prey being the carpincho, so that it is 
generally said that where carpinchos are 
plentiful, there is little fear of the jaguar ; 

ibly, however, a jaguar which has tasted 
uman flesh may afterward become dainty, 
and like the lions of South Africa, and the 
tigers of India, acquire the dreadful charac- 
ter of man-eater, from preferring that food to 
all others. It is not many years ago since a 
very large jaguar found his way into a church 
in Santa Fé; soon afterward a very corpu- 
lent padre, entering, was at once killed by 
him; his equally stout coadjutor, wonderin, 
what had detained the padre, went to loo 
after him, and also fell a victim to the jaguar ; 
a third priest, marveling greatly at the unac- 
countable absence of the others, sought 
them, and the jaguar having by this time ac- 
uired a strong clerical taste, made at him 
so, but he, being fortunately very slender, 
dodged the animal from pillar to post, and 
happily made his escape; the beast was de- 
stroyed by being shot from a corner of the 
building, which was unroofed, and thus paid 
the penalty of his sacrilegious proneneities. 

On the Parana they have killed many wood- 
cutters, and many have even entered vessels 
atnight. One dark evening the mate of a 
vessel, hearing a heavy but peculiar footstep 
on deck, went up to see what it was, and was 
immediately met by a Jaguar, who had come 
on board, seeking what he could devour; a 
severe struggle ensued, asistance arrived, and 
the brute was killed, but the man lost the 
use of the arm which had been ground be- 
tween his teeth. 

The Gauchos say that the jaguar, when 
wandering about at night, is much tormented 


by the foxes yelping as they follow him. 
r. Darwin, when hunting on the banks of 
the Uruguay, was shown three well-known 
trees to which the jaguars constantly resort, 
for the purpose, it is said, of sharpening 
their claws, Every one must be familiar 
with the manner in which cats, with out- 
stretched legs and extended claws, will card 
the legs of chairs and of men; so with the 
jaguar; and of these trees the bark was 
worn quite smooth in front; on each side 
there were deep grooves, extending in an 
oblique line nearly a yard in length. The 


scars wefe of different ages, and the inhab- 
itants could always tell when a jaguar was in 
the neighborhood, by his recent autograph 
on one of these trees. 

Nature, ever provident, has scattered with 
a bounteous hand her gifts in the country of 
the Orinoco, where the jaguar | 
abounds. The savannahs, which are cove 
with grasses and slender a present a 
surprising luxuriance and diversity of vege- 
tation; piles of ite blocks rise here 
and there, and, at the margins of the plains, 
occur deep valleys and ravines, the humid 
soilof which is covered with arums, helico- 
nias, and llianas. The shelves of primitive 
rocks, scarcely elevated above the plains, are 
partially coated with lichens a mosses, 
together with succulent plants and tufts of 
evergreen shrubs with shining leaves. The 
horizon is bounded with mountains over- 
grown with deep forests of laurels, oy 
which clusters of palms rise to the height o: 
more thana hundred feet, their slender stems 
supporting tufts of featheryfoliage. To the 
east of Atures other mountains appear, the 
ridge of which is composed of pointed cliffs, 
rising like huge pillars above the trees. 
When these columnar masses are situated 
near the Orinoco, flamingoes, herons and 
other wading birds perch on their summits, 
and look like sentinels. In the vicinity of 
the cataracts, the moisture which is diffused 
in the air produces a perpetual verdure, and 
wherever soil has accumulated on the plains, 
it is adorned by the beautiful shrubs of the 
mountains, 

Such is one view of the picture, but it 
has its dark side also; those flowing waters, 
which fertilize the soil, abound with croco- 
diles; those charming shrubs and flourish- 
ing plants are the hiding-places of deadly ser- 

nts ; those laurel forests, the favorite lurk- 
ing spots of. the fierce jaguar; while the at- 
mosphere, so clear and lovely, abounds with 
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mosquitos and zancudoes to such ad 

that in the missions of Orinoco, the first 
questions in the morning when two persons 
meet are usually, ‘‘ How did you find the 
zancudoes during the night? How are we 
today for the mosquitos ?” 

It is in the solitude of this wilderness, 
that the jaguar, stretched out motionless and 
silent upon one of the lower branches of 
the ancient trees, watches for its passing 
prey; adeer, urged by thirst, is making its 
way to the river,and approaches the tree 
where its enemy lies in wait. The jaguar’s 
eyes dilate, the ears are thrown down, and 
the whole frame becomes flattened aginst the 
branches, The deer, unconscious of danger, 
draws near; every limb of the jaguar quivers 
with excitement; every fibre is stiffened for 
the spring; then, with the force of a bow 
unbent, he darts with a terrific yell upon his 

rey, seizes it by the back of the neck, a blow 
is given with his powerful paw, and with bro- 
ken spine the deer falls lifeless to the earth. 
The blood is then sucked, and the prey 


dragged to some favorite haunt, where it is 
devoured at leisure. 

Humboldt surprised a jaguar in his retreat. 
It was near the Joval, below the mouth of the 
Cano de la Tigrera, that, in the midst of 
wild and awful scenery, he saw an enormous 
jaguar stretched beneath the shade of a 


ge mimosa. He had just killed a chiguire, 
an animal about the size of a pig, which he 
held with one of his paws, while the vultures 
were assembled in flocks around. It was 
curious to observe the mixture of boldness 
and timidity which these birds exhibited ; 
for shhough they advanced within two feet 
of the jaguar, they instantly shrank back at 
the least motion he made. In order to ob- 
serve more nearly their eee the trav- 
elers went into their little boat, when the 
tyrant of the forest withdrew behind the 
bushes, leaving his victim, upon which the 
vultures attempted to devour it, but were 
soon put to fli ht by the jaguar rushing into 
the midst of 

The onset of the j s always made 
from behind, parta at the 
treacherous character of his tribe; if a 
herd of animals or a party of men be pass- 
ing, it is the last that is always the object of 
his attack. When he has made choice of 
his victim, he springs upon the neck, and 
placing one pawon the back of the head, 
while he seizes the muzzle with the other, 
twists the head round with a sudden jerk 
which dislocates the spine, and deprives it 


instantly of life; sometimes, es ly when | he 


satiated with food, he is indolent and cow. 
ardly, skulking in the gloomiest depths of 
the forest, and scared by the most trifli 

causes, but when urged by the cravings o} 
hunger, the largest quadrupeds, and man 
himself, are attacked with fury and success, 

On the pampas of Paraguay, geat havoc 
is committed among the herds of horses by 
the jaguars, whose strength is quite sufficient 
to enable them to drag off one of these ani- 
mals. Azara caused the body of a horse, 
which had been recently killed by a jaguar, 
to be drawn ,within musket-shot of a tree, 
in which he intended to pass the night, an- 
Ln ee that the jaguar would return in the 
course of it, to his victim; but while he was 
gone to prepare for his adventure, beheld the 
animal swim across a large and deep river, 
and having seized the horse with his teeth, 
dragged it full sixty paces to the river, swam 
across again with his prey, and then dragged 
the carcass into a neighboring wood ; re all 
this in sight of a person whom Azara had 
placed watch. 

But the jaguars have an aldermanic taste 
for turtles, which they gratify in a very sys- 
tematic manner, as related by Humboldt, who 
was shown large shells of turtles emptied by 
them. They follow the turtles toward the 
beaches, where the laying of eggs is to take 
place, surprise them on the sand, and in order 
to devour them at their ease, adroitly turn 
them on their backs; and as they turn many 
more than they can devour in one night, the 
Indians often profit by their cunning. The 
jaguar pursues the turtle quite into the wa- 
ter, and when not very deep, digs up the eggs; 
they, with the crocodiles, the heron, and the 
gallingo vultures, are the most formidable 
enemies the little turtles have. Humboldt 
justly remarks, “When we reflect on the 
difficulty that the naturalist finds in getting 
out the body of the turtle, without separating 
the appar and under shells, we can not 
enough admire the suppleness of the jaguar’s 
paw, which empties the double armor of the 
arraus, as if the adhering parts of the mus- 
cles had been cut by means of surgical in- 
struments.” 

The crocodiles that swarm in the South- 
American rivers carry on a perpetual war- 
fare with the jaguars. Itis said, that when 
the jaguar surprises the aligator asleep on 
the hot sand-bank, he attacks him in a vul- 
nerable part under the tail, and often kills 
him, but let the crocodile only get his antag- 
onist into the water, and the tables are turn- 
ed, for the ~ a is held under water until 

is drown 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 


EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- | round. 


ty, Maine.] 


Answers to October Puzzles. 
51.— Obduracy. 


54-— Balmy. 
Flam-e. 
,6.—SEAT 


D T 
I 


IR 
RA 
M 


L 
EAN 
63. — The letter N. 


65.— Triple Cross-Word Enigma. 
In windhover, but not in hawk; 
In tiger-cat, but not in doe; 
In pelican, but not in auk; 
In vulturine, but not in crow; 
In mountain-cat, but not in hare ; 
In chanticleer, but not in goose ; 
Three animals in their lair, 
Who first will set them loose ? 
ENGLISH Boy. 
66.— A Diamond. 
In fruit; an insect; opinion; a fish; in fruit. 
LEAD PENCIL. 


67.—A Square. 
An animal; a tree; a flower; an animal. 
VICTOR. 


Decapitated Transpositions. 
68.— Behead and transpose a town in Maine, 
and get an animal. 
69.— A fish, and get a man’s name. 
70.— A musical instrument, and get a 
7u.—A — vessel, and get to dote. 
—A weight, ta t 


74.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of twelve letters, is a 
species of dock. 
The 1, 2, 3, 4, is a blotch on a printed page. 
The 6, 8, 5, 7, is a plant. 
The 9, 10, 11, 12, is a pigeon of a dun color. 
GRAHAM. 


75—A Pyramid. 
A consonant; to excel; a flower; attentive; 
disturbance. 


The centrals name something which goes 
P. A. 


76.—A Diamond. 
A letter; to mimic; a fruit; a tree; a letter. 
j. 


77. — Drop-Letter Proverb. 
“ 
VICTOR. 


78.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in flourish, but not in grow; 
The second is in circus, but not in show; 
The third is in repine, but not in moan; 
The fourth is in borrow, but not in loan; 
The fifth is in solid, but not in thin; 
The sixth is in uproar, but not in din; 
The seventh is in chapter, but not in verse; 
The eighth is in dainty, but not in terse; 
The ninth is in many, but not in some; 
The tenth is in mirthful, but not in glum; 
A chief-priest will now meet your view 
If you have guessed the answer true. 

Cyrit DEANE. 


79. — Charade. 
My first has meanings many, I ween, — 
Destitute, unadorned, naked, and mean; 
My second is found in the alphabet, — 
A letter, a vowel, have you found it yet ? 
A part of the face my third will be, 
Used when you talk, not when you see: 
Put these together, and there will be 
A structure in form of a canopy. FRANC. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before Nov. 10, we will send a 
novelette ; and for the best batch of original puz 
zles, not less than ten in number, reeeived before 
Dec. 10, we will send this magazine free for one 
year. 

Answers to the July puzzles were received 
from English Boy, West Bethel, Me.; Ned Hazel, 
Aurora, Ill.; Katie Smith, Boston, Mass.; Cora 
A. Salem, Mass.; and Horatio, New Haven, 


Prisze-Winners. 


Katie Smith and Horatio for the best lists of 
correct answers. RUTHVEN. 
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Ballou’'s Monthly Magazine. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


.CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. A.— Absence from the city prevented an | want him. He will leave his high office with the 
early reply to your kind note and modest requst. | respect if not the love of the people, and that is 


ESSIE.—If his intentions are honorable, he 


reward for hard labor and much abuse. But 
then all presidents are abused, so it does not 


seer tn gant Gotan. If he does not do 80, | matter much any way. They don’t care after 
shun 


M. S.— A few weeks’ absence in the country 


having held the office. 


E.— Thanks for the poem and prose. The 
is the reason you did not hear from us at the | line— 


time you wrote. 


A SUFFERER.— The Laikin Salve will cure 


“ Hell has no fury like a woman scorned ” — 


C is not a correct quotation. The following coup- 
your wound. Of that we are certain. It is a d i 


wonderful medicine. 


NELLIE. — The mensing of the name of Ernest 
of Ashley, “black;” of 
delaide, “ noble 


is “earnest in mind ;” 
Reginald, “ godlike ruler ;” of A 
maiden.” 


let may be found in the poem of “ The Mourning 
Bride,” by William Congreve :— 


“ Heaven has no rage like love to hatred 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 


A YounGc FRIEND. — You ask for the names 
of some of the places that we have visited. We 


“ORLANDO CHESTER.” — We have the novel- | Will mention some of them: England, France, 
ette, and will send it to you if you will send your Italy, Scotland, Ireland, Switzerland, Germany, 
name and address, which, through an oversight, | Austria, Spain, Mexico, Western Islands, Buenos 


you failed to do. 
Vir. — We can al 


Ayres, Chili, Peru, Brazil, most of the islands of 


the Pacific, California, Australia, China, Japan, 


U Manilla, Java, and some other places that we 
of our popular magazine if they cannot be ob-| have forgotten, and, if we think of them,- we 
tained at newsdealers’. Send fifteen cents a 


copy, and receive the magazine by return mail. 


will let you know. We have to refer to our 
diary to bring all of them to our mind. We cam 


PATIENCE.— There is a hotel on one of the —— when we shall undertake to write another 


beaches near New-York City that is near twelve 
hundred feet front, and that is the largest public 
house in the country. You have won the wager. 


A. N. Co.— Once in a while we print one or 
two English stories in our so that our 


Jenny.— Consult a doctor. He will know readers can have a variety of reading. This is 


more about your case than an editor. You | One of the best features 


our magazine, and is 


seem change . hange i liked by all our patrons. The English publish- 
easy, is ers take great ht in copying from BALLov’s, 


have a rich father. 
ARTISAN. — There were 


and we make no objection, and it would be of no 


+ tens me use if we did. Many thanks for your compli- 


grea men remarks about the tales that we print. 
ted in the presidential election of 1876; but we ref . ke d and 


have no time to point them out, or to say who 


We try to obtain the best that can be foun 


I t our corps of contributors is unrivaled in the 
committed them, and, besides, men have different 


ideas on the subject. 


F. D.— We will use the first poem you sent | Waitin 


us; but the others are so numerous that we could 
not print them in the next five pare consequent- 
ly we return them. If you will select about half 
a dozen of the best, we will use as soon as possi- 
ble. Many thanks for your kind offer. 


Man.” — The “best at a wed- 
the trying position in which he is placed; but all 
that we ever saw that spruce individual do was 
to stand a little aside, and look smilingly on the 
nuptial ceremony, and very admiringly at the 


Ipas. — The reason President Hayes was not 
renominated was because the politicians did not 


country. 


DECLINED, WITH MANY THANKS. — “ Sarah ’s 

f., “Mrs. Mack and her Relatives.” 
“The Little Hopper, and how she sang Butter- 
cup before her Marriage.” “You are as bad as 
your Wife.” “A Dish of Ice-cream, and who 
paid for it.” [We can imagine if there was a 
man around.] “He never Ki Me.” [He 
did n’t amount to much if you speak the truth. 
Girls do not like that kind of a man.] “Can 
you see me Suffer?” [The sight is not an agree- 
able one; but we will do the we can under 
the circumstances.] “A Song for our next Pres- 
ident.” pe you don’t. Our magazine is not a 
machine.] “A Night with the Poets.” “How 


the Nurse cured the Baby of a Severe Attack of 
Cholera Infantum.” “ Little Buttercup.” “The 
Puzzled Doctor.” “Grandma’s Gift.” 


| 

| 

| 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


MAMMOTH Buncu oF GrapEs.— A bunch of 
pes from Santa Barbara, lately shown in San 
Francisco, was three feet long, six feet in circum- 
ference, and weighed 125 pounds. The vine is 
bears 10,000 pounds a year. 
Wuist. — The earliest known use of the word 
“whist” has been shown to occur in “ Hudibras.” 
It was for many spelled indifferently either 
“whist” or “whisk.” The name is constantly, 
and, as it seems, correctly, supposed to refer to 
the silence to be observed in playing the game. 
But it is only one of many names once in vogue 
for it, —“ triumph,” “ trump,” “ slam,” and “ ruff.” 
“Trump” is an evident corruption of the word 
“triumph ;” and, according to Richardson, the 
primary meaning of “ruff” is elevation or exalta- 
tion, and the articles of costume so denominated 
owe their name to their being raised or puffed 
out; and this would explain the use of the word 
“ruff ” instead of “trump” in the taking of tricks 
by a card of the dominant suit of the deal. 


THE Moon. — The moon was once a region of 
intense activity, as is clearly shown by the vast 
volcanic craters covering its surface; but it has 
long been believed that all changes in its form 
due to cooling from a molten mass ce ages 
ago, leaving our satelite a cold, dead world. Re- 
cent observations, however, have shown a at 
black crater, over three miles in diameter, which 
was never seen prior to 1876. As many very mi- 
nute features in the same vicinity were mapped 
by careful observers before that time, it can hard- 
ly be supposed that the existence of so large an 
object could have escaved notice. The conclu- 
sion is therefore drawn that the crater was form- 
ed during the year 1876. This would seem to indi- 
cate that the moon’s are not ex- 
tinguishedyand it is possible that some day we 
may witness the interesting spectacle of an active 
lunar volcano. 


laid 


Some UsEs oF CHARCOAL.—C 
flat, while cold, on a burn, causes the pain to 


abate immediately. By leaving it on for an hour, 
the burn seems almost healed when the wound is 
superficial. Tainted meat, surrounded with it, is 
sweetened. Strewed over heaps of decomposed 
pelts, or over dead animals, charcoal prevents 
any unpleasant odor. 
it. It is a great disinfectant, and sweetens offene- 
ive air if placed in shallow trays around apart- 
ments. It is so very porous that it absorbs and 
condenses rapidly. A cubic inch of fresh 
charcoal will absorb nearly a hundred inches of 
gaseous ammonia. Charcoal forms an excellent 
poultice for malignant wounds and sores. In 
cases of what is called proud flesh, it is invalua- 
ble. It gives no disagreeable odor, corrodes no 
metal, hurts no texture, injures no color, and is a 
simple and safe sweetener and disinfectant. A 
poonful 


teas; of charcoal, taken in half a glassful 


Foul water is purified by | year’ 


of water, often will relieve a sick-headache. It 
absorbs the gases, and relieves the distended 
stomach pressing against the nerves which ex- 
tend from the stomach to the head. It often re- 
lieves constipation, pain, or heartburn. 


WHY THERE Is NO RAIN IN Peru. —In Peru, 
South America, rain is unknown. The coast of 
Peru is within the region of perpetual southwest 
trade-winds; and, though the Peruvian shores 
are on the verge of the great southwest boiler, 
it never rains there. The southwest trade-winds 
in the Atlantic Ocean first strike the water on 
the coast of Africa. Traveling northeast, 
blow obliquely across the ocean until they re 
the coast of Brazil. By this time they are laden 
with vapor, which they continue to bear along 
across the continent, a as they go, sup- 
plying with it the source of the Rio de la Plata 
and other tributaries of the Amazon. Finally 
they reach the snow-capped Andes, and here is 
wrung from them the last particle of moisture 
that a very low temperature can attract. Reach- 
ing the summit of that range, they now tumble 
down as cool and dry winds on the Pacific slopé 
beyond. Meeting with no evaporating surface, 
and no temperature colder than that to which 
they were subjected on the mountain-tops, they 
reach the ocean. Thus we see how the tops of 
the Andes become the reservoir from which are 


supplied the rivers of Chili and Peru. 


InpIA SHAWLS. — An India shawl, like a won- 
derful painting, possesses beauty untold to a cul- 
tivated eye. More wonderful still is this beauty 
when we think of the long, weary hours occupied 
in making it, and the many stitches inserted slow- 
ly and carefully by different hands. The odd- 
looking leaf you admire in one corner, and the 
gay-colored one in another, exemplify the old 
story of “extremes meeting ;” for the possibility 
is that they were made fifty miles apart, and then 
wedded together by the calculating merchant. It 
is a little curious to think that in this manufac- 
ture the maker does not know his pattern, even 
if he make the entire shawl; for he makes by 
written directions, and on the wrong side, using a 
needle very much like a match sharpened at both 
ends. To make a handsome shawl requires a 
's steady work, and one is insensibly remind- 
ed of life’s own story, — the threads going in and 
out for so } a time with no knowledge of 
what the result will be. The Vale of Cashmere 
today furnishes in one way as many beauties as it 
did when Moore sang of it; and, if Lalla Rookh 
does not wear the clinging drapery, English 
and American beauties do. An exquisite work 
of art is a Delhi shawl, which, after having all 

richest of Oriental colorings bestowed upon 
it, is further graced by threads of gold that show 
their presence by gleaming and glistening at each 
movement of the wearer. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


HorsFrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE makes a de- 
lightful and healthy drink with water and sugar. 


Mock MINcE-Piz.—Four Boston 
rolled, two-thirds of a cupful of cold water, a cup- 
ful of molasses, half a cupful each of sugar and 
vinegar, an egg, and raisins and spices as for 
mince-pies. 


STEAMED INDIAN CAKE.— Three cupfuls of 
buttermilk, three cupfuls of sweet milk, three 
cupfuls of meal, two cupfuls of flour, a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of soda. Put in 
a buttered pan, and steam three hours. 


Suet Puppinc. — A cupful of suet chopped 
fine, a cupful of molasses, two cupfuls of flour, a 
cupful and a half of sweet milk, a teaspoonful 
each of soda, cinnamon, and cloves, and a cupful 
of raisins. Steam two hours without lifting the 
cover. 


CorreE-CAKE wiTHOUT Eccs.—A_ cupful 
and a half of cold coffee, the same of sugar, half 
acupful of molasses, nearly a cu of t butter, 
a cupful of chopped raisins, a cupful of currants, 
a teaspoonful of soda, and nutmeg. Stir as stiff 
as fruit-cake. 


ToMATOES.— One of the nicest and simplest 
ways of dressing tomatoes is to cut them in half, 
lay them in a baking-dish, cover each piece with 
some bread-crumbs, a little pepper and salt, an 
some finely chopped parsley, pour over a lit 
oil, and in a good oven. 


Sponce Cake.— Take four eggs, two coffee- 
cupfuls of sugar, beating the eggs and sugar well 
together, two coffee-cupfuls of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, a teaspoonful of 
soda, and two-thirds of a cupful of boiling water. 
Add the water last, and lemon to flavor. 


Cocoanut Puppinc. — Grate a cocoanut, roll 
four soda crackers fine, add a little salt and but- 
ter the size of an egg, and pour over it a quart 
ef scalded milk. When cold, add three eggs 
well beaten, a coffee-cupful of s » and the 
juice of alemon. To make pies, add two more 
eggs to the above, which will make two pies. 


BoneD Turkey. — Boil a turkey, in as little 
water as may be, unti] the bones can be separated 
easily from the meat. Remove all the skin; and 

meat into thin slices, mixing together the 


light and dark parts. Season with salt and pep- 
= Take the liquid in which the turkey was 

iled, having kept it warm, pour it on the meat, 
_ and mix it well. Shape it like a loaf of bread, 


wrap it in cloth, and press it with a heavy welght 
fora few hours. When served, it is cut in 
ces. 


Macaront Piz.— Boil some macaroni 
tender in milk, about twice as much as there & 
cold fish, which should be broken into very small 
pieces; mix with it some grated cheese and ca: 
enne; put it into a flat dish with a few b 
crumbs and some pieces of butter at the top, and 
bake a light nice brown. Any fish will do for 
this dish. 


RIcE-CHICKEN PiE.— Cover the bottom of a 
pudding-dish with slices of broiled ham; cut up 
a broiled chicken, and nearly fill the dish; pour 
in gravy or melted butter to fill the dish; add 
chipped onions if you like, or a little curry pow- 
der, which is better; then add boiled rice to fill 
all the interstices and to cover the top thick, and 
bake for half or three-quarters of an hour. 


SPINACH A LA FRANCAISE.— Pick and wash 
well two pailfuls of spinach, and put it into a 
—_ saucepan with about half a pint of water 
and two tablespoonfuls of salt. Boil sufficiently, 
strain and squeeze perfectly dry, chop fine, and 

ut into a stew-pan with two ounces of butter and 
our tablespoonfuls of cm gravy. Dredge in 
about a tablespoonful of flour, and stir it over a 
or three minutes. with 
our hard-boiled eggs cut in quarters, and sippets 
of fresh bread. 


CHAPPED Hanps.—Take common. starch, 


grind it with a knife until it is reduced to the 
smoothest powder, and put it in a clean tin box, 
so as to have it cuntinually at hand for use: then, 
every time that the hands are taken from the suds 
or dish-water, rinse them thoroughly in clear wa- 
ter, wipe them, and, while oe 4 are yet damp, rub 
a pinch of the starch thoroughly over them, cov- 
ering the whole surface. The effect is magical. 
The rough, smarting skin is cooled, soothed, and 
healed, bringing poe | insuring the greatest degree 
of comfort, and of freedom from this by no means 
insignificant annoyance. 


CELERY SALAD. — Two boiled eggs, a raw 

two tablespoonfuls of melted butter or one of 01 
a tablespoonful of sugar, a teaspoonful of mus 
tard, half a teaspoonful of pepper, and half a tea- 
cupful of vinegar. Rub the yelks of the com 
smooth, then add the oil, mustard, and so fo 
the vinegar last. Cut the celery into pieces 
an inch long. Set all in a cool place. Just be- 
fore <p sprinkle over a little salt and black 
pepper, and then pour over the dressing. If you 

ave any cold fowl, chicken, or turkey left from 
dinner, chop it up, and mix it with some of the 
above, — equal proportions of both, — and it will 
make a delicious salad; or a few oysters left in 


the tureen will be a great addition to the 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


They certainly are public conveniences, as is 
what omblibuses means I’ve heard say; but I’m 
sure if you gets it one way you loses it another, 
for of all the beastly things to get into dressed 
decent it ’s one on ’em. 

I was a-goin’ to spend the day last week with 
Mrs. Elkins, as lives near ’Averstock ’Ili, and is 
a party I’ve been beknown to this many a year, 
through her havin’ a sister as was lady’s-maid in 
a family where I know’d the upper housemaid as 
I took tea with frequent. 

I started in goud time, and got into the Clap- 
ham ’bus, as is what I calls genteel and empty in 
the general way, except when them parties is a- 
comin’ home to dinner from their business, as is 
from four to six, and crowded in the mornin’s. 
In the middle of the day they ’re well-nigh took 
up with ladies, as in my opinion is n’t alwa 
agreeable company ina ’bus, for what with the 
fuss as they makes about their skirts bein’ set on, 
and some wantin’ the winders up, and others 
down, as I owes my stiff neck to a fantastical old 
cat, as was snug up in the corner out of the 
draught, and let the winder down into my right 
ear, and was downright rude through me a-ob- 
jecting, as I says, “ Change places if you like the 
draug t, and have it in welcome, as don’t suit 
me. 


I was set down at the Elephant and Castle, 
and if you ’d seen the mud scraped all up along 
the side of the path, reg’lar batter puddin’, as the 
sayin’ is, and that deep as I was up to my ankle 
inno time. If there is a thing as I hates it’s 
mud, as will stick, as the sayin’ is. Them Ele- 
phant and Castle busses is very frequent, so I 
did n’t wait long; but, law! they ’re nearly as 
ay as the roads. 

So I says, “ Conductor, why don’t you keep it 
a as is a dunghill for straw and 
mud ?” 

“ Well,” says he, “you muds it yourself: look 
at your boots.” 

hich was more than I could do just then 
without a-kickin’ the parties as was opposite, so 
I did n’t say no more. 

It was one of them muggy warm days, and I 
was | warm clothed through not havin’ quite 
shook off my cold, and I ’d on my new velvet 
bonnet, as a bit of wire-ribbon inside would keep 
. aworkin’ into my head, as was worretin’ me. 

We had n’t gone far when in gets a couple of 
young gals with hats, as looked that bold as I 

on’t hold with, and I’m sure the way as they 
showed their stockin’s a-workin’ of their way up 
that ’bus through their crinolines a-stickin’ out 
behind I never did. 

I says, “ For mercy sake put her gownd down 
for her,” to the other gal, a-speakin’ low; “for, 


MRS. BROWN ON OMNIBUSES. 


my dear, she did n’t ought to show her legs like 
at.” 


She busts out a-laughin’, and says, “ Why not? 
they ’re her own,” that loud as give me quite a 
turn, and if they had n’t been and muddied my 
dress and velvet cape dreadful through a-drawin’ 
their draggle-tail dresses all over me. 

I was put out, and says, “I thinks as you might 
learn to get in decent.” 

Says one on ’em, “ Who are you a-callin’ inde- 
cent 

Says the other, “You ’re a nice one to com- 

lain with such boots on as that. Why, you ’ve 
n a-runnin’ of a race, ’a’n’t you ?” 

And then all the other parties grinned. 

I says, “Conductor, put me down the nearest 
to the ’Ampstead road. 

He said, “Here you are at Charin’ Cross,” 
though a old gentleman did say Regency Circus; 
but, as I did n’t care partickler about my compa- 
ny, I got out. 

But, bless you! Charin’ Cross was a reg’lar 
wilderness to me, that confusin’ with "buses a- 
tearin’ here and there and everywhere, let alone 
cabs and carts by the score; and i don’t think as 
ever I should have got across the street but fora 
little boy as was a crossin’ sweeper, and took me 
all through the dirt. When I ’d give him a pen- 
ny, I looks out for the bus as I wanted; and at 
last I see ’Averstock "Ill, as I know’d it was 
way. So I stops it, and gets in; but the stiflin’ 
hole as it was quite took my breath away, par- 
tickler as parties would n’t move up; but I was 
obliged to struggle up to the very top, and = 
lar stove in the crown of my bonnet agin the 
lamp as was there, and proved a leak all over my 
bonnet and dripped on to oy cape. 

As to settin’ down, I did n’t, but was wedged 
in corner helpless as a 
impudent pai in’ opposite says, “ You ladies 
with your erivolines did ought to have ’buses 
made for you.” 

I says, “ Beggin’ of your pardon, there a’n’t a 
stitch of crinoline about me, as any one may see 
by the set of my gownd.” 

And another chap says, “If you was to wear 
crinoline, there a’n’t no ’ doorway as you ’d 
get in at.” 

I was just a-goin’ to give him his answer, when 
the ’bus stops, and out every one gets. 

“ Railway,” says the conductor. 

“ Where ’s ’Averstock "Ill ?” says I. 

“Why, ~ *ve come from it,” — he. 

“ Why did n’t you tell me that afore ?” says I. 

“You never asked me,” says he. 

“You might have been sure as I was n't goin’ 
° the railway, through havin’ no luggage,” says 
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He only y= and says, “There ’s a "bus off 
for "Amstead Road now, as is your way.” 

It was as much as ever I could do to that 
"bus to stop, and when I did get into it I was 
that bad in breath as I could n’t hardly speak. 
There was only three in at first, as was a mercy ; 
but it very soon filled up, and of all the rough 
lots as ever I see, they was the roughest: not 


but there was genteel parties, partickler two, as I 


took for ladies at first, but proved nothin’ better 
than females in the long run, as smelt of liquor 
though a-disguisin’ of it in lemon-pee) as they 
was a-chewin’. 

1 says to one on ’em as in a- 
tween me and tbe door, “ P’r’aps you would n’t 
mind a-settin’ off my 4 

She was very polite, I must say, and says, “ Ex- 
cuse me, through not being used to these con- 
veniences, as I only takes through fears of cab- 
men, as is that insolent as I dare not trust.” 

I says, “ Right you are, for I’m sure it’s not 
more than six months ago as I had a cab under 
a mile and a half, an’ through not havin’ a shillin’ 
andy give him half a crown, and says, ‘Give me 
change,’ when if he did n’t jump on his box, and 
say, ‘I'll drive you for nothin’ next time, old gal,’ 
and off he goes at a gallop.” 

“ Yes,” says the lady the other side; “and I’m 
sure I left a Injy shawl in one as cost sixty y Buin: 
eas and never see it no more. So one is safer in 


I says, “ Whatever do — by a-writin’ 
up, ‘ Beware of 
So the one lady laughed, and says, “Any one 
as can’t take care their pockets must be 


green. 

. But a elderly party opposite said, “It’s best to 
look out, for my daughter-in-law had her pocket 
picked of her pension a-comin’ from receivin’ it, 
as was all she had to look to with three smal! 
children and her a widow, through him havin’ 


been in the navy, and lost his life in the di 
of his duty on the west coast of Africa.” 

Well, poor soul, she was a-tellin’ me a deal 
about her troubles, as was certainly heavy through 
havin* a husband in his bed near upon two years, 
and herself a sufferin’ with lumbago, so I did n’t 
take much notice.of them females a-gettin’ out, 
as one did very short after the other; for I did 
feel for that poor old soul as had been to see her 

n, as was run over in the Westminster 
pital, where they did ought to be more careful 
round the corners, as takes any one nat’rally by 
rise, and them boys is that wentersome. 
e was the last ir. the "bus, that party and me; 
and when we repent I says, — 

“ How much ?” 

“ Fourpence,” says he; “and please look sharp, 
as I wants my tea. : 

I says,“ AndsodoI.” I says, “ Wherever is 
my puss? Why, if it a’n’t gone. No, here it is 
in th then pocket, as I could have swore I'd 
put in the right hand.” 

I opens it, and if there was n’t nothin’ in it, as 
I ’d put in eight shillin’s when I come out, and a 
ucky sixpence as I always keeps there. Well, I 
was that flurried I didn’t know what to do. The 
coachman kep’ a-hollarin’, the conductor sayin’, 
* Look alive!” till I did n’t know what to do, and 
if I had n’t to borrow fourpence of that elderly 
party, as lived close by where I was a-goin’. It 


a mercy as I met with her, ‘and she said as she 

was sure them two females as got out, a-pretend- - 

a to be unbeknown to each other, was the 
ieves. 


The conductor speaks up, and says as he knows 
’em. 


Then says I, “ Why not tell one ?” 

“Oh! ah!” says he. “That’s likely. It’s 
stuck up in the ’bus.” And off he goes. 

How I got to Mrs. Elkins’s I don’t know, I 
was that tired; and if she had n’t gone out for 
the day, and not expected home to sléep. It’s 
lucky as her servant knowed me well, and had 
silver in the ’ouse, as enabled me for to give that 
poor old soul as had come out of her way with 
me a shillin’. 

Mrs, Elkins’s servant, as is indeed her niece, as 
I don’t consider relations a good plan in them 
compacities, she give me a cup of tea, for it was 

ast five when I got there, and me a-leavin’ home 
just on two. I was dead beat, and afraid for to 
take off my boots for fear as I might not be able 
for to get them on again, havin’ a foot apt to 
swell up like dough. 

I did take off my bonnet, and got rid of that 
wire, as ’Liza snipped off with the scissors, and 
must have cut through somethin’ too far, for 
when I got home the back of my bonnet was 
clean out. 

When I was a little bit rested, ’I.iza went with 
me to the ’bus, as was the one I did ought to 
have come by, a Waterloo, as runs by the end of 
the street, and glad I was to get into it empty. I 
had two shillin’s of her. I don’t think as I re- 
members anythin’ clear after she wished me 
good-night, for I dropped off, not as I’d taken 
more than a tablespounful in a little warm water, 
as was poor weak stuff, as we got at the tavern 
when we was waitin’ for the "bus. I never woke 
till we ’d got to Camberwell Gate, as I did ought 
to have get out at the Elephant and Castle for to 
get the Clapham ’bus. Out I gets, and gives the 
conductor a shillin’. 

“ Hollo!” says he, “this won’t do.” 

t do ?” says I. 
illin’,” says he. “It’s a 


at the public, where you 


“You took it, p’r’a 
took you up,” he says, 


was a drinkin’ Ade | 
with a sneer. 


I says, “It’s my opinion as I never give it 


Says he, “ If much more, I ‘ll give 
in for stuashin’” 

I says, “ Take your ,” and gives him the 
other shillin’. says, “ Wherever is there a 
cab ?” 

“Here you are,” says a cabby, as was standin’ 
there wacant. 

In I got, and home I goes more dead than 
alive, with every rag of clothes smothered in mud, 
and that cabman wantin’ half a crown; not as 
Brown paid him; but I says, “I don’t go out 
often, and I'd rather. stop at home forever than 
go through them "buses agin, as is ruination to 
your clothes, and destruction to your health by 


's | means of such wiolent colds.” 
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ufter. 
“A what?” says I. 
“A duffer,” says he. 
I says, “I ’m sure ’Liza Martin never give me 
a bad shillin’.” 
| | 
| 
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BEFORE, 
wee, white-handed, laughing 
"hither to thy lover. sed 
hold thee close in Cupid’s net: 
peace, 
wa' s the ways 
or shalt thou me; 
For day or night I will not cease 
To think things that please thee. 


AFTER. 
Confound it, wife! it ’s nine o’clock: 
The brea i 


is seven. 
Potato? hang if! it ’s a rock: 


For bread a stone you ’ve given. 
Go, tend the child! I ‘m busy now: 
I’m writing out a sonnet. 
What ’s that? Another bill, I vow! 
Ten dollars for a bonnet. 


We asked Colonel Solon 
came by his title, knowing t 
earned it in the field. 

“Waal, yer see,” said the colonel, settling 
back in his chair, with his feet on the table, 
“when I come to Oil City, in ’65, every man 
what wuz anything at all wuz a colonel or gineral 
or major or captain or suthin’ or ‘nuther, all 
*cept me. I wuz plain Mr. Solon, an’ I tell yer 
it made a big difference in the number of drinks 
r got in a day. Whenever a citizen had a 
end in town, an’ stepped into a bar-room, he 
did n’t want ter say, ‘Mr. Solon, have suthin’ ?” 
But if *t was colonel or gineral, suthin’ tony, he ’d 
ask yer, jest to show his friends that his acquaint- 
ances were big guns. 

“TI war losin’ eve pen Mc this little circum- 
stance, an’ I reckoned as how I lost nigh on ter 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-seven drinks 
in the first three months of my residence here. I 
saw if I would make a winnin’ I must have a 
title, an’ I did n’t know of a better way to git it 
than by ticklin’ some one’s fancy, and make a 
little investment for future gains. So one day I 
walked inter a hotel, where I had been boardin’, 


aay how he 
t he had never 


and lookin’ round saw a promisin’ stranger to be- | no 


gin on. I walks up, an’ says, — 

“*Gineral, I wuz jest goin’ to imbibe. Won't 
yer assist ?” 

“*Sartinly,’ says he, without hesitatin’ a mo- 
ment 


“ We imbibed. 

“* What might be yer title” says he. 

“Colonel Solon,’ gays I, big ez life; ‘an’ what 

ht be yours, gin’ral ?” 
* Smith,’ says he. 

“¢ Ah, yes! Gin’ral Smith,’ says I. 

“Then he called in some friends, and intro- 
duced me as Colonel Solon; an’ I reckon as how 
that air little scheme wuz a clear winnin’ of nigh 
onter three thousand drinks a year.” 


The following is little Johnny’s composition on 
the royal Bengal tiger: — 

One time there wus a man which had a tagger, 
and the tagger it was a sho, and the man he tuk 
the nauar the to gitin. The man he had a big 
paper nailed on to the er’s den, and the pa- 

r it said, the paper did, “The Roil Bengal 
Toseer, sometimes called the Monnerk of the 
gle. Hands off. No techin’ the 

he monnerk of the jungle it was always a-layin 
down with its noz between its poz, and the f 


wich had paid for to git in they wuz mad coz it 
wuddent wock and rore like distant thunder. 
But the sho man he sed, “ Thats all right wen I 
git the new cage done, but this is the same 

wich the offle feller broke out in Orrygon nang 
et up them seventeen men and their families.” 
Then the fokes they wud all stand back and tock 
in whispers while the tagger slep. But one day 
a feller wich was drunk he tuk to punchin the 
tagger with the masthed of his umbreller, wich 
stampeded the oddience wild, and the wimmin 
fokes they stud into chares and hollered like it 
was a mouse, but the drunk chap he kep a-jobbin 
the monnerk of the jungle crewel. Purty sune 
the monnerk it bellered offle and riggled, but the 
feller he kep a-pokin like he wus a fireman to a 
steam engine. Bimeby the monnerk it jum 
onto its hine feet and shuck itself out of its skin 
and roled up its sleefs and spit onto its hands 
and spoke up and said, “I bedam if I cant jest 
wollip the pea-green out the gum dasted galoct 
wich has been a-proddin this here tagger.” And 
the oddience they was a stonished. 


« I wish my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyde, roll- 
ing over lazily in bed, — “TI wish you mS 8 
the studs and cuff-buttons out of the shirt I wore 
yesterday, and put them into a clean one for 
me 


“Of course I will, poor, dear, tired man,” 
said Mrs. S Pea) ony As if there were any- 
thing I would n’t do for you.” 

And she dove to the bottom drawer, and fished 
out a shirt he had carefully stowed away under 
all the rest, because he did n’t have a collar to fit 
it. Then she adjusted the studs and sleeve-but- 
tons, and the fore and aft collar-buttons, and laid 
it across the back of a chair. 

“TI sometimes wonder how I used to get al 
as a bachelor,” said Mr. saempenerne as he pul 
ed on the shirt. “Do you know, my dear, my 
daily life was made miserable by my shirts? But 


And he kissed his wife affectionately, while she 
beamed with yee and bustled around to get 
everything in teadiness, so that he might have to 
ask for nothing. 

Mr. Spoopendyke buttoned and arranged eve- 
rything until he came to the collar part of the 
business, and then he hesitated. 

“ Where ’d you find this shirt, any way?” he 
asked, stretching his neck, and glaring at himself 
in the glass. “ How far did you have to go to 
wrench this garment from obscurity, eh? hat 
have you done to the neck of this shirt, anyhow ? 
I have n’t got a collar that will go half way round 
the —— thing.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke fluttered up, and examined 
the shirt in front, and then looked at the back, 
and finally thrust her hand between the band and 
the neck of her liege. 

“I see what it is,” she said. “ You have n’t 
pulled it down far enough,” 

“Pulled it down! led it. down! Where 
do you think this collar goes on, Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke? the Ma you think I 
wear a collar for a liver- re get 
it? Where ’d you find it ?” a 

“I found it in the drawer with the rest of your 
shirts, my dear. There’s nothing the matter 
with it.” And she patted the band on both sides 
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of the neck, and then gave it a gentle tug. 
“There,” she continued, smiling through her 
anxiety: “now it’s all right.” 

“Oh, yes!” returned Mr. S dyke, with a 
fearfully sardonic laugh. “ course it’s all 
right. All you ’ve got to do is to grin at any- 
thing, and that makes it all right. k at it, 
will you? Just look at it. Don’t you see the 
yond won't meet by a foot and a half? Grin at 
t once more, Mrs. Spoopendyke. Just grin at it. 
It'll come all right. Just grin. Grin, vail you?” 

“Perhaps it ’s shrunk,” said Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, stroking the band tenderly, and looking at 
it with a statistical eye, as if calculating how 
much the shrinking might have affected it. 

“That ’s what it is,” returned Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke. “Now you've struck it. It’s shrunk. 

hen it was new, it nearly choked me. Now it 
*s shrunk out like a barrel-hoop. I’m going to 
hire you out for a telescope, Mrs. Spoopendyke : 
you can see further and more than a minister’s 
wife at a sewing circle. Oh! it’s shrunk: that 
’s all. It’s shrunk. Now you pull on one side, 
and I will on the other, and we ll stretch it back 
smaller. Get hold and pull, will you? It’s only 
shrunk.” 

“Let me put a stitch in it,” suggested Mrs. 
Spoopendyke. 

“Put a stitch in it! It don’t want anything 
more put in it, I tell you. It’s got too much in 
it now. What do you think this thing is, any- 
how? A bed-quilt,eh? Well, it’s a shirt from 
the shoulders down, and it’s a dozen and a half 
shirts from the shoulders up. Where ’d you get 
it, any way? Who told you this was the shirt I 
wanted? Ever hear me say anything about this 
shirt? Ever hear me allude to this shirt?” 

“Well, I thought” — 

“Undoubtedly, Mrs. Spoopendyke; unques- 
tionably. You thought. That ’s the trouble 
with you. Too much mind altogether. Next 
fall I’m going to build a wing on you, and start 
a college. You thought your exalted 
reasoning suggested a —— shirt with a col- 
lar-band that would go around your ideas. Well, 
what are you going to do about it? How’re you 


going to fix it? Going to stand there all day, 
ike a duck in the mud, while I fatten up to fill 
this thing ?” 

“Suppose you ano} shirt,” 

“That's it! Now you're thinking again. As 
if I had n’t on shirt enough for six! Get out 
some more shirts, Mrs. Spoopendyke. Get ‘em 
all out. Man wants but little here below, and 
wants that all in shirts. Pull’em out ! ——- —— 
the thing!” 

R4i-i+-p! 

“There, now,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, as he 
hauled the wreck off, and angrily kicked it under 
the bed. “Now, Mrs. p’r’aps 
you "re satisfied. I ’ve busted the —— thing for 


Mrs. Spoopendyke crawled under the bed, 
fished out the torn garment, rescued the studs 
and sleeve-buttons, and introduced them to an- 
other shirt, with which Mr. Spoopendyke arrayed 
himself in silence. 


“ Another time, Mrs. Spoopendyke,” said he at 


' length, “I'll thank you to let my shirts alone. I 


never had any trouble when I was ‘a bachelor, 
and hereafter you won't interfere with my things 


unless I give special instructions. You under- 

es, dear, rs. as 
followed her lord to breakfast. 


An apothecary sends an account of his trials 
with female customers. He says, — 

Probably at meal-time, when one is alone in 
the store, a customer enters with a prescription, 
which in a moment is being compounded with all 
possible speed. Enter another woman, and a 
third. First customer is in a hurry, and looks . 
cross-eyed at you every time you peep around 
the corner of the prescription-case. You let 
them (Nos. 2 and 3) wait till they begin to move 
uneasily about the store, and, not knowing their 
Sent, you finally make a bold sally to ascertain 
them. 

“I wanter see the d’rect’ry,” says the first. 

“Yes, ma’am: it ’s on the front case.” 

“Gimme a stamp,” says the second.” 

You pass out a three-cent stamp. 

“Oh! I want a two-cent one.” 

You pass out a two. 

She leisurely-licks it, and says, — 

“ Which corner? this?” 

“Yes.” 

She slowly puts her letter on the show-case, 
and presses it till the glass fairly groans. Then 
she says, — 

“Oh, yes! I guess I will take a three-cent 
one too. 

By this time you are ing a little nervous; 
but you pleasantly hand out a three-center, and, 
after it is snugly put away in her purse, you get 
your nickel, and start for the prescription-case, 
when she says, — 

“Please put this stamp in paper: it will stick 
to my pocket-book.” 

You wrap it up (anything to please the dear 
creature), and by this time customer No. 1 insin- 
uatingly inquires if her prescription is not ready 

et. . 


Another very common occurrence is the fol- 
lowing : 

You are busy in the work-room, when a woman 
enters. You go into the store to see who is 
there, and excuse yourself with “Just in a minute, 
madam,” wash your hands, turn out the flame 
under the evaporating-pan, and return to the 
store, to hear the amiable creature with a shrill 
voice say, — 

“Stamps ?” 

“Ves, ma’am.” 

“Gimme one.” 

“ Envelopes ?” 

“Yes.” 

aving gotten the stamp, you cross the store, 
and get the envelope, handing it to her with the 
stamp, when she says, — 

“TI guess I'll have you back this for me, and 
it "ll save me the trouble of going home and back 


are willing to save her that 
trouble, and “ ” it up in good style; but in 
doing this you poy blot it, and travel off for 
another While you are writing the ad 
dress she modestly remarks that it is worth a 
cent to write it. But don’t you forget that you, 
never get the cent, nor the pay for the second en- 
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velope. Well, she reads the address, sticks the 
stamp on, and then takes the letter from her 
pocket, and quietly proceeds to proof-read it, 
when you quietly ask, — 

“ Anything more a 

“No, sir.’ 

Occasionally this hint is taken, and she sweetly 

“Oh, excuse me !” 

Then she hands over the money, which is fre- 

uently nothing less than a five-dollar bill, with 
the remark, — 

“You will have to change a bill for me, as it is 
the smallest I have.” 

In the name of the immortal “what 
are you going to do about it?” You will! change 
that bill, if it takes the last copper from the 
drawer, rather than trust her. 


Some people ‘will persist in taking a gloom 
in to see a man of this kind the other day, and 
found everybody lively except the head of the 


ton ow are you all coming on?” asked the vis- 
or. 

“We are all tolerable excepting Bob,” replied 
he of the dark side of things. “ He is laughing 
and joking because he is going fishing. I just 
know he is going to come home drowned, or 
howling with a fish-hook sticking in him some- 
where. 

the seem to be 

es, sorter. Jemimy is jumping and skippin 
about because she is 
but I know something will happen to her. I 
read of a girl in Philadelphia only last year who 
was coming home from a candy-pulling, when a 
drunken man threw his wife out of a eesootery 
window, and killed her.” 

“ Killed who ?” 

“Jemimy.” ~ 
by, no: there she is.” 

“ Well, it might have been her if she had been 
going { on the pavement below where the wo- 
man fell.” 

“Well, you are looking healthy.” 

“Yes. But I feel just like the man did who 
dropped dead in New York last week from heart 
disease. He was in high spirits, and had a good 
appetite; and them ’s just my symptoms.” 


One day last December a poorly dressed and 
seedy-lookin person about fifty years old entered 
the Philadelphia postoffice, and proceeded to 
warm his hands at one of the registers. He 
made no inquiries about mail; and, after he had 
been loafing around for two hours, a policeman, 
who had had his eye on him for several rounds, 


man, you got any business round 


“Well, no,” was the reply. 

“No, thought that I'd lay off this 
o. 

winter.” 7 


“ Any friends here ?” 


“TI think you ‘re a vagrant,” continued the offi- 


cer, taking another look at him. 

“Mebbe I am,” rp the old man. 

“ And I think I ’ll take you down.” 

“ Well, I ’ll go along, if I must.” 

The officer escorted him to the station-house, 
registered his name, and then proceeded to 
search his pockets, each one of which panned 
out a large wad of money, making a total of six- 
teen hundred dollars. 

“ Why did n’t you tell me you had this money?” 
demanded the policeman. 

“ Why did n’t you ask me ?” 

“Did n’t I say I took you for a vagrant? And 
you did n’t deny it, either.” 

“Well, I didn’t know anything about 
city laws,” quietly replied the old man. “I’ve 
got two married daughters, and I came in to buy 
each of ’em a six-hundred-dollar piano for New 
Year’s; but if it’s ag’in’ any of your laws I ‘Il 
take the next train for home. I’m gitting purty 
old, and I don’t want no fuss with nobody.” 

“Well, you might have saved yourself all this 
trouble,” said the officer, as he escorted him to 
the street. 

“Don’t mention it,” was the answer. “If I 
took any trouble on your account, it ’s all right, 
and De need n’t thank me. I’m always wi 
to oblige anybody who can appreciate it. Purty 
cold day, a’n’t it 


An eminently res ble Republican, whose 
wife is imbued with Democratic tendencies, man- 
aged to get around to his home the other morn- 
ing about four o’clock in a pleasantly oblivious 
condition. 

“ Where on earth have you been ?” asked the 

d been cel’brating 

“ Been ce ting, my dear; ing. 
Hancock ’s’lected, ny know, my dear. Been 
cel’brating.” 

“What have you got to do with it, any way? 
You are a Republican. What are you celebrat- 
ing Hancock for?” 

“'S all right, my dear. ’S all right. I’m Re 
publican. hat ’s all right. But you ’re a Dem- 
crat, my dear, an’ I ’ve been cel’brating for you. 
*S all right. You do ’smuch for me some time.” 


Born of a Saturday, 
Work for a living ; 

Born of a Sunday, . 

there ’s the week, 
And the end on ’t 


| 
WHEN TO BE BORN, 
of God's 
Born of a Wednesday, 
Born of Tharsday, 
asked, — Sour and sad; 
is Godly given; 


yer what 


— Say young man if yer cant read, my dorg fiere show 


Sign means 


4 


Omy 


ick of foolin’ round I'm qoin’ fo Leadville, 


PRECOCITY. 
| 


